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“His  head  down  like  a charging  bull.”  p.  113. 


When  those  ten  thousand  Greeks — a downcast  host  — 
Tramped  starving  on,  in  hostile  deserts  lost ; 

When  with  each  mile  the  land  more  sterile  proved. 

More  faint  their  hope  of  finding  what  they  loved ; — 
One  day,  one  moment  found  them  unawares— 

Flashed  on  their  sight  the  answer  to  their  prayers ! 
Their  own  true  element,  the  boundless  main, 

Gleamed  in  the  sun  across  the  barren  plain, 

Their  goal  ! — Where  no  man  deemed  such  goal  could  be 
“ Thalassa ! ” was  their  cry. — “ The  Sea!  The  Sea  1 ” 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ENVY  OF  THE  GODS 

**  Earth’s  greenest  places 
Take  the  colour  out  of  heaven.” 

E.  B.  Browningj)^ 

‘‘That's  sheer  hedonism,"  said  Harold,  almost  irrit- 
ably. 

“ I don't  know  what  hedonism  may  be ; but  if 
its  just  being  happy,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  then  I'm  a 
hedonist,"  was  Aldyth's  defiant  answer. 

In  the  shadow  of  her  hat,  her  eyes  looked  very  deep 
and  soft ; in  fact,  all  her  colouring  was  intensified  and 
made  to  glow  by  the  pure,  shaded  light  of  Italian 
spring-time,  where  the  sun's  hot  rays  do  not  fall. 
They  say  that  in  Italy  the  air  is  powdered  with  dust  of 
gold,  as  those  early  Florentine  painters  imagined  it. 
To  Harold,  Aldyth  that  morning  was  encompassed  with 
a golden  haze. 

AU  the  guide-books  tell  you  to  go  to  San  Miniato  in 
the  evening  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  view  of  Florence, 
lying  at  your  feet.  But  they  forget  that  at  sunset,  the 
whole  terrace-front  of  the  west  side  of  the  church  is 
flooded  with  heat  and  glare  ; whereas  in  the  morning, 
until  the  sun  moves  far  enough  southward  to  slant 
across,  the  steps  are  in  a dehcious  coolness,  whence  one 
may  watch  lights  and  shades  flicker  over  the  valley,  and 
over  the  silver  snake  of  the  Arno  ; and  catch  gleams 
unutterable  from  dome  and  tower,  and  steep  one's  eyes 
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in  that  perfect  beauty  of  peach-bloom,  about  which  one 
is  never  certain  as  to  whether  it  is  rose  with  a dash  of 
purple,  or  purple  with  a dash  of  rose. 

The  coolness  of  the  morning  hour  was  nearly  over 
now,  for  it  was  April,  and  the  Spring  had  set  in  early 
this  year,  driving  people  to  the  hills.  All  the  nestling 
villas  in  Fiesole  were  being  decked  for  the  summer,  and 
the  crowd  of  English  and  Americans  was  dwindling 
along  the  Lung'  Arno,  and  in  the  picture  galleries 

The  Armstrongs  loved  Florence  when  it  ceased  to  be 
cosmopolitan,  and  became  pure  Italy  each  year  for  a 
few  months.  They  lingered,  as  a rule  ; this  year  they 
meant  to  linger  until  Harold  had  completed  his  study 
of  Aldyth  sitting  on  the  marble  balustrade  of  the 
terrace  at  San  Miniato. 

His  sister  J anet,  who  was  copying  one  of  the  Spinella 
Aretino  frescoes  in  the  sacristy,  now  came  out,  with  her 
sketching  things  packed.  She  slightly  arched  her  ^ 
decided  brows  when  she  saw  that  artist  and  model,  in 
place  of  being  at  work,  were  wrangling  together  on  the 
balustrade.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  argument  that 
they  did  not  hear  her  approach  until  she  was  close  to 
them.  She  caught  Aldyth’ s light  words. 

All  this  talk  about  people  being  so  unhappy,  and 
the  world  a vale  of  misery,  is  sheer  nonsense.  People’s 
lives  are  ugly  and  bleak  and  grey  because  they  like  to 
have  them  so  ! Don’t  talk  to  me  of  the  people  in  the 
East  End.  I have  heard  of  the  East  End  all  my  life, 
just  as  I have  heard  of  hell  ; and  I don’t  believe  in 
either  of  them.” 

” You  needn’t  despair  on  that  account ; you’re  young  ; 
you  have  time  to  learn,”  Janet  threw  in,  tugging  at  a 
strap  meanwhile  with  her  strong  white  teeth. 

Harold  laughed. 

” You’re  laughing  at  me ; you’re  not  nice,”  said 
Aldyth,  lifting  her  round,  smooth  chin. 

“ When  people  talk  irresponsible  nonsense,  they 
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probably  do  it  because  they  mean  to  be  laughed  at,” 
said  Janet. 

Oh,  Janet,  it  isn't  nonsense  ; it's  an  uncommon  kind 
of  sense,"  earnestly  said  the  girl.  Let  us  just  suppose 
that  away  there,  in  dirty  old  England  which  I never  saw 
and  never  want  to  see,  there  are  thousands  of  people 
living  in  slums.  You  know  quite  well  that  they  would 
all  rather  live  in  slums  and  eat  rumpsteak  and  bloaters 
and  drink  beer,  than  live  in  Eden  and  eat  fruit  and 
drink  water.  You  know  they  would  rather  live  in 
Whitechapel  and  wear  somebody's  cast-off  finery,  than 
live  in  Paradise  and  wear — " 

‘‘  H’m  ! " said  Harold. 

— ''  You  shan't  interrupt  me  when  I'm  justifpng 
myself  to  Janet!  You  know  they  would  rather  live 
in  Seven  Dials  and  be  able  to  talk  to  the  lydy  next 
door  about  the  goings-on  of  the  l3^dy  next  door  but  one, 
than  live  in  the  most  ideal  cottage  in  a lonely  country- 
side, without  any  next-door  neighbours  1 I haven't 
known  these  people  myself,  but  I have  known  those 
who  work  among  them,  and  they  all  own  that  the 
reason  they  are  there,  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  misery, 
is  because  they  like  and  want  all  the  wrong  things, 
and  wouldn't  take  the  right  ones  if  they  could." 

“ May  I ask  what  this  is  supposed  to  show  ? " asked 
Janet.  ''  Do  you  suggest  that,  as  these  people  are  half- 
way to  hell,  we  should  leave  them  to  take  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  unhindered  ? " 

Aldyth  did  not  at  once  answer.  Janet  had  a way 
of  going  to  the  point. 

Miss  Staveley  says  that  all  God  asks  of  us  is  to  be 
happy  in  the  right  way,"  said  Harold,  seating  himself 
on  the  step. 

If  we  pursue  the  subject,  it  will  be  twelve  o'clock 
before  we  start  for  home,  and  Assunta  in  fits  because 
the  dejeuner  is  spoilt,"  said  his  sister.  Aldyth's 
theory  seems  to  be  that  happiness  depends  on  circum- 
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stances.  When  she’s  a httle  older,  she  will  know  that 
heaven  is  as  near  in  the  slums  as  at  San  Miniato.” 

‘‘Oh,  Janet!  You  can’t  deny  that  all  this — this 
place,  this  glory,  this  beauty,  made  Angelico  what  he 
was  ! Could  Angelico  have  imagined  his  angels  if  he 
had  lived  in  Whitechapel  ? ” 

“ You  miss  the  point,”  said  Janet  grimly. 

“You  ought  to  be  told  how  it  was  the  discussion 
began,”  eagerly  cried  the  girl.  “ Your  brother  and  I 
were  saying  how  happy  one  could  be  on  a very  httle 
money  ” — Harold’s  eyes  met  his  sister’s  furtively, 
almost  guiltily — “ and  I said  I have  always  been  quite, 
quite  happy — though,  as  you  know,  father  and  I are 
poor,  we  have  to  manage  on  very  little — and  I never 
knew  my  mother — and  I never  remember  having  been 
in  England,  though  I am  Enghsh-born  1 Some  people 
might  wonder  that  I could  be  happy,  with  nobody  but 
father  in  the  world,  as  you  may  say.  Yet  sometimes  I 
am  so  happy,  I feel  as  if  it  were  too  much  for  me  ! 
On  a morning  like  this,  for  example  1 ” 

Janet’s  eyes  rested  on  the  brilliant  face,  with  a tinge 
of  pity  in  their  kindliness.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  it 
is  easy  for  youth,  beautiful  and  beloved,  to  be  happy. 
Perhaps  she  wondered  whether  Aldyth  had  discovered 
Harold’s  secret,  and  whether  that  knowledge  made  her 
happy.  All  she  said  was  : “ May  it  last,  my  dear  I 
May  it  last  1 ” 

“You  talk  as  if  you  were  Methuselah,  and  I was  a 
kitten  that  told  him  it  had  views  on  immortality  1 ” 
cried  the  girl,  laughing.  “You  needn’t  put  it  on  so, 
Janet ; after  all,  you’re  not  so  very  old  ; and  you’re 
just  as  happy  as  I am,  really — ” 

“Ah,”  said  Janet,  rising  abruptly.  “But  then  1 
never  think  about  it.  Happiness  as  the  object  of  Ufe 
— happiness  as  everybody’s  due — all  this  modern  jargon, 
is  just  so  much  nonsense  to  me.” 

“ Well,  all  I have  said  is,  that  I am  happy,  and  that 
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I think  everybody  could  be  if  they  tried/’  said  Aldyth, 
rather  resentfully.  Because,  if  you  look  at  things 
from  the  modern  standpoint,  I don’t  see  what  in 
particular  I have  to  make  me  so  very  happy.” 

Youth  and  liberty  are  things  many  would  barter 
the  world  for,”  returned  Miss  Armstrong,  taking  up  her 
impedimenta  with  determination.  Florence  all  the 
winter,  the  mountains  all  the  summer,  good  health, 
and  your  father’s  devotion.  It’s  not  a bad  sum  total, 
miss.  Come,  if  you  and  Harold  mean  to  wait  till  the 
sun  is  at  full  heat,  good-bye  to  you  ; I’m  off.” 

Harold  gaily  took  up  Miss  Staveley’s  things  and  his 
own,  and  the  three  set  their  faces  down  the  hill.  They 
did  not  go  back  through  the  Porto  St.  Niccolo  but  took 
the  short  cut  down  the  hill,  among  the  ilex  trees  and 
pursued  that  wonderful  road  outside  the  wall,  where 
one  gets  a glimpse  or  two  of  old  Florence.  Then, 
entering  the  city,  they  crossed  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
where  the  little  shops  were  something  less  gay  and 
far  less  crowded  than  they  had  been  a month  ago  ; 
and  took  their  road  to  the  Via  Laura,  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  leads  from  the  Piazza  Annunziata,  past 
the  high  wall  of  the  garden  of  the  Innocent!. 

Harold  Armstrong  walked  in  the  glow  and  glamour 
of  his  love.  He  was  eight-and-twenty,  and  his  talent 
in  his  own  line  was  a very  real  thing.  In  other  respects, 
he  was  a curiously  limited  person,  as  sometimes  happens 
to  the  artistic  temperament.  He  was  content  to  have 
impressions  instead  of  thoughts,  and  moods  instead  of 
opinions.  The  world  to  him  was  composed  largely  of 
externals — of  such  things  as  shadow,  colour,  atmo- 
sphere, the  outline  of  dark  trees  against  sunset  skies, 
and  the  light  that  trembled  in  Aldyth  Staveley’s  eyes. 
But  with  his  talents  he  combined  a rare  modesty.  He 
knew,  far  better  than  his  sister  Janet,  that  Aldyth 
did  not  care  for  him.  That  he  should  be  better 
informed  than  she  in  this  respect,  is  a remarkable 
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thing.  She  was  a level-headed  woman,  and  a looker-on 
— or  so  it  seemed.  But  in  this  case,  she  was  neither. 
The  passionate  love  of  the  elder  sister  for  the  younger 
brother — a passion  wonderfully  akin  to  maternity  itself 
— blinded  her.  Harold  w^as  so  clever,  so  handsome, 
and  so  attractive,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  her  that 
he  could  fail  to  conquer,  backed  up  as  he  was  by  Italy 
and  Spring-time. 

The  Armstrongs  had  now  for  three  years  made 
Florence  their  headquarters ; but  to  Aldyth,  the 
place  was  the  only  home  she  knew.  It  was  fourteen 
years  since  she  and  her  father  had  ceased  roaming,  and 
taken  a tiny  flat  to  be  a home  in  which  the  child  could 
grow  up  and  be  educated.  She  was  then  six  years 
old,  and  her  previous  nomadic  years  had  left  no  very 
definite  memory. 

Like  many  Enghsh  in  Florence,  the  Hon.  Reginald 
Staveley  lived  comfortably  on  an  income  which  would 
amaze  those  who  stay  at  home.  He  wrote  Art  letters 
regularly  for  a leading  London  weekly  ; his  brilliant 
essays  on  Tuscan  Art  and  hterature  had  brought  him 
a fairly  steady  income.  He  also  held  the  post  of 
librarian  to  a very  wealthy  Englishman  who  owned  a 
castle  in  the  Apennines,  and  collected  books  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  During  the  hot 
months,  Aldyth  and  her  father  wandered  in  unfre- 
quented spots,  and  sought  and  found  many  a 
treasure. 

The  dejeuner  at  the  ''  Via  Laura  ” was  a festive  httle 
meal.  Through  the  open  window,  the  old  garden  of 
the  Innocent!  smiled,  with  its  wealth  of  flowering  trees. 
From  the  Piazza  came  the  whistles  of  the  steam 
trams,  and  the  soft  Italian  voices  calling  the  various 
destinations. 

The  talk  was  light  and  merry,  every  sentence  fraught, 
for  Harold,  with  that  intensity  of  meaning,  that  thrill 
of  significance  which  all  creation  holds  for  the  man  in 
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love.  Aldyth  was  a little  inclined  to  be  obstinate  over 
her  theory  that  everybody  might  be  happy  if  they 
would — that  the  reason  for  unhappiness  was  simply 
that  they  wanted  the  wrong  things. 

‘‘  Don't  you  fear  the  envy  of  the  gods  ? ” asked  Harold 
seriously. 

She  looked  puzzled.  ''  The  envy  of  the  gods  ? " 

'‘You  know,  the  Hindus  won't  say  aloud  that  they 
are  happy,  lest  the  gods  should  envy  them,  and  take 
away  their  happiness  at  one  stroke  ? " 

" Oh,"  said  the  girl,  with  her  lovely  smile  ; " but 
they  are  heathen.  We  don't  think  our  God  is  like  that 
■ — that  He  could  grudge  us  our  happiness." 

" ' I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a jealous  God,'  " suddenly 
quoted  Janet. 

Aldyth  knit  her  brows  for  a moment. 

" That's  just  the  Mosaic  idea,  isn't  it  ? " she  inno- 
cently asked.  " God  can't  be  jealous ; jealousy  is  a 
human  weakness." 

" But  the  Infinite  must  be  All,"  said  Janet. 

" That's  it ! " cried  the  girl,  her  face  lit  up.  " All 
good  is  of  God  ; so  people  must  be  happy  if  they  desire 
good.  It  is  only  desiring  evil  that  makes  God  jealous. 
It  is  the  explanation  of  aU  that  I have  been  trying  to 
say  to  you  this  morning." 

She  broke  off  ; there  was  the  sound  of  a footstep 
rapidly  hurrying  up  the  public  stair.  The  Armstrongs’ 
flat  was  the  top  one,  and  with  one  consent,  all  listened, 
till  a pounding  knock  came  upon  the  door. 

Harold  sprang  up  and  opened.  A concierge,  breath- 
less with  running,  stood  outside. 

" The  Signorina,"  he  gasped — " the  Signorina  Sta- 
velli  " — this  was  the  universal  Florentine  adaptation 
of  the  name. 

Aldyth  stood  upright,  very  white,  grasping  the  table 
with  her  hands.  " Is  anything  wrong  ? " 

" The  Signor — his  heart-attack — " 
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She  gave  an  inarticulate  cry,  as  she  snatched  her  hat 
from  the  side-table  where  she  had  tossed  it  down. 

‘‘  I'm  coming  with  you/'  cried  Harold,  but  he  knew 
not  whether  she  heard. 

Almost  pushing  the  messenger  downstairs  she  ran 
past  him,  out  of  the  door,  darting  through  narrow 
streets,  where  the  sun  never  penetrated,  in  at  a narrow 
doorway,  not  far  from  the  Lung'  Arno,  up  and  up 
from  Hage  to  Hage,  tiU  at  last,  through  a door  which 
stood  neglectedly  open,  she  entered  the  ante- room  of 
the  dainty  home  which  had  sheltered  her  happy  years. 

Paquita,  their  servant,  emerged  from  the  drawing- 
room ; her  face,  under  the  ohve  skin,  w’as  almost  green, 
her  eyes  were  staring  with  horror.  Aldyth  needed  no 
words.  So  swiftly  had  she  run  that  she  could  hardly 
articulate  ; it  was  hke  a hollow  moan  that  came  from 
between  her  hps  : 

Too  late  ? " 

It  was  aU  over  in  two  minutes,  my  child,  my  poor 
little  one,"  faltered  the  old  woman,  shaken  with  a 
transport  of  pity. 

Aldyth  stood  immovable  in  the  pretty  place,  among 
the  bits  of  artistic  furniture  and  old  brocades  collected 
so  carefully  by  herself  and — him,  to  beautify  the  small 
home  which  had  been  the  envy  of  many.  She  had 
known,  aU  along,  that  her  vaunted  happiness  hung  on 
this  one  thread — had  known  that  the  doctors  said  it 
might  be — at  any  moment.  How  was  it  she  had  never 
thought  of  it  to-day,  in  the  gay  sunshine  at  San 
Miniato  ? She  had  known  that  his  heart  might  fail  at 
any  moment. 

At  any  moment  1 

And  the  Lord  her  God  was  a jealous  God.  . 

. . . The  Hon.  Reginald  had  been  well  of  late  ; there 
had  been  no  threatening  symptoms.  The  doctors  had 
said  he  ought  not  to  hve  up  so  many  stairs.  But  he 
had  always  taken  them  carefuUy. 
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Her  wide  grey  eyes  fixed  themselves  in  an  incredulous 
stare.  This  thing  was  not  to  be  beheved. 

Harold  stood  behind  her ; he  feared  she  would  fall. 
But  she  did  not.  After  a while,  the  still  trance  of 
blessed  apathy  passed.  Turning  to  the  young  man  she 
said,  in  a voice  from  which  all  tone  was  gone  : 

Forgive  me — you  must  go.  I must  be  alone  just 
now.'" 

The  words  cut  him  inexpressibly ; they  told  him, 
more  plainly  that  any  explicit  declaration,  how  little  he 
counted  for  in  the  heart  he  would  fain  have  filled.  He 
obeyed  her  without  a word  ; her  silence  and  her  despair 
shut  him  out. 

Aldyth  waited  till  he  had  closed  the  door ; then 
staring  dreadfully  upon  Paquita,  she  asked  : Where  ? '' 

The  old  woman  pointed  to  the  sitting-room  ; and 
Aldyth  went  in. 

Flowers  bloomed  profusely  at  the  open  window 
where  cool  green  sun-bhnds  shut  out  the  glare.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  room  was  of  a subdued,  harmonious 
gaiety.  A bird  sang  in  its  cage,  a little  dog  was  curled 
in  his  basket  by  the  fern-filled  hearth.  Her  father  was 
seated  in  his  chair  : the  writing  upon  which  he  had 
been  engaged  lay  on  the  table  at  his  side.  It  was  all 
so  usual. 

She  went  up  to  him,  lifted  his  hand,  pushed  back  his 
iron-grey  hair — looked  terribly  into  the  vacant  eyes. 
There  was  a knock  at  the  outer  door,  and  the  doctor 
hurried  in. 

IPs  only  an  attack,’'  said  Aldyth,  in  a loud,  firm 
tone.  '‘You  see,  it  was  a false  alarm." 

The  doctor  came  to  her  side,  bent  over  the  body, 
touched  it,  turned,  and  looked  pityingly  upon  her. 

His  look  struck  her  down  hke  a blow.  She  fell 
prone  upon  the  carpet ; and  before  examining  the  dead 
man  the  doctor  carried  her  to  her  room. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TRANSPLANTED 

' Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it — ‘ Italy  ! ’ ” 

R.  Browning. 

Everyone  in  Florence  had  always  understood  that 
the  Staveleys  were  under  a cloud.  They  had  not  been 
in  the  set  to  which  naturally  Aldyth’s  father,  as  a son 
of  an  English  peer,  should  have  belonged.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  wild  ; it  was  not  known  who 
his  wife  had  been,  but  was  darkly  surmised  that  she  had 
been  nobody,  if  not  worse.  It  was  also  known  that 
Lord  Very  an  and  his  son  had  no  communication  with 
each  other. 

But  to  those  who  knew  the  Staveleys  in  their 
Florentine  life,  it  was  hard  to  beheve  unkind  things  of 
him.  His  gentleness,  his  taste,  his  culture,  his  devotion 
to  his  daughter,  were  all  exemplary.  Aldyth  might  be 
said  to  have  exceptional  advantages  ; but  then,  she  was 
an  exceptional  girl.  There  was  a dash  of  brilliancy 
about  her.  She  did  most  things  better  than  most 
people.  She  had  been  very  carefully  educated,  and  her 
father,  with  consummate  generalship,  had  so  managed 
that  she  should  never  feel  that  they  were  outcast.  If 
she  had  not  associated  with  the  members  of  the  English 
county  set,  she  had  been  intimate  with  the  artistic  and 
literary  set.  She  had,  in  fact,  been  reared  in  what  one 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  indicate  as  the  upper  half 
of  Bohemia.  Nobody  who  was  of  doubtful  character, 
nobody  who  was  not  of  distinguished  ability,  had  been 
a member  of  what  gradually  grew  to  be  a most  exclusive 
circle. 
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At  twenty,  she  was  wilful  and  a little  spoilt,  but  sweet 
and  sound — eager  and  fascinating,  ready  to  learn,  and 
full  of  charm.  Without  being  exactly  beautiful,  she 
had  a quality  of  personal  magnetism,  which  very  few 
escaped  feeling. 

Such  was  the  girl  now  left  to  fight  the  world — bereft 
of  the  presence  which  had  stood  always  between  her 
and  all  unpleasantness.  In  her  own  little  world  she  had 
been  queen.  Now  she  was  nobody  at  all. 

Most  of  her  father's  sources  of  income  ceased  at  his 
death.  His  daughter's  portion  was  found  to  be  so  very 
small  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  her  having  any  kind  of 
establishment,  however  humble. 

Her  father's  death,  occurring  at  the  time  when  all  the 
English  had  left  Florence,  was  little  marked.  The 
Armstrongs  were  the  only  intimate  friends  who 
remained.  They  did  all  they  could. 

When  the  girl's  stupor  of  grief  was  somewhat  allayed, 
J anet  went  to  find  out  what  her  plans  were,  and  whether 
her  father  had  left  any  directions  for  her  guidance, 
Harold  and  she  had  arranged  for  the  funeral,  complied 
with  the  formalities,  seen  that  all  possible  cares  were 
spared  the  orphan. 

Harold  was,  so  Janet  considered,  far  too  backward 
as  regards  playing  the  comforter.  He  did  all  that  was 
possible  ; but  he  kept  away.  His  dismissal  that  day  in 
the  ante- room  was  ever  before  his  mind.  The  remote 
look  of  the  woman  he  loved — the  tone,  the  words,  with 
which  she  ruled  him  out  of  her  universe,  remained 
and  rankled.  He  knew  now  just  where  he  was  : and 
that  was  nowhere  at  all.  '‘Not  placed,"  he  told 
himself,  in  a mood  between  irony  and  something  like 
despair. 

But  when  Janet  suggested  that  they  should  invite 
Miss  Staveley  to  join  forces  with  them,  he  caught  at  the 
idea.  That  she  did  not  love  him  now  was  no  reason 
she  never  should.  To  have  her  always  neox  , . . the 
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idea  was  almost  too  enthralling  ! To  have  that  face  of 
glowing  joy,  those  eyes  of  mischief — that  incarnate 
gladness.  . . . 

“ She's  just  like  a broken  hly,"  he  heard  Janet  saying. 
‘‘  All  her  lovely  colour  gone,  all  her  gladness  has  dis- 
appeared, just  as  the  light  goes  out  of  the  sky  at  sunset. 
All  she  will  say  is — ‘ The  envy  of  the  gods — the  envy 
of  the  gods  1 ' " 

His  eyes  filled. 

But  that's  temporary,"  he  stammered  huskily. 
''  She  must  get  over  that,  it's  not  in  human  nature  to 
mourn  always.  Go  to  her,  Janet,  and  suggest  that 
she  tries  being  with  us  for  six  months,  and  we'll  pack  up 
and  be  off  to  Tyrol  or  somewhere,  and  she'll  get  her  colour 
back  ; it's  this  heat  is  making  her  languid." 

J anet  walked  in,  without  ceremony,  to  the  room  where 
Aldyth  sat  alone,  her  fascinated  gaze  resting  ever  on 
the  chair  where  she  had  seen  her  father  sitting,  dead. 
Paquita  had  moved  the  chair  away  out  of  the  room  : 
but  Aldyth  ordered  it  back. 

She  looked  much  older  as  well  as  graver,  thinner,  and 
paler.  The  sight  of  her  was  piteous.  One  of  her  hands 
rested  on  a letter  which  lay  on  the  table. 

“ Dear,"  said  Janet,  don't  think  me  brutal,  but  I've 
come  to  know  what  you  think  of  doing.  It  has  set  in 
so  hot,  you  must  not  stay  here ; you're  as  white  as  paper 
already.  I've  come  with  a suggestion  aU  cut  and  dried." 

She  unfolded  her  own  and  Harold's  plan. 

I think  I should  have  said  ‘ Yes  ' to  that,  if  I could," 
said  Aldyth,  in  tones  of  weary  quietude.  ''  I can't  feel 
as  if  I should  like  anything  yet ; but  it  would  have 
been  nice  to  be  with  friends.  However,  father  has 
settled  otherwise  for  me." 

Oh  ! " Janet  was  surprised.  ''  I did  not  know  you 
had  any  definite  intentions." 

''  I could  not  say  I had  until  this  letter  came,"  said 
the  girl. 
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Her  voice  smote  with  a patience  of  woe  upon  the 
sympathetic  ear  of  her  friend.  She  looked  at  her  with 
a wintry  little  smile. 

''  Do  you  remember  how  I have  always  hated  the 
idea  of  England  ? And  the  nonsense  I talked  about 
the  slums  and  beefsteak  and  beer  ? Ah,  well ! that’s  to 
be  my  lot  now.  The  gods  were  envious  with  a 
vengeance.  They’ve  not  only  taken  away  all  my  joy 
with  a stroke,  but  they  are  going  to  uproot  me.  I’m 
to  exchange  Eden  for — well,  not  quite  Whitechapel, 
but  something  that  seems  to  me  as  cheerless  : a manu- 
facturing town  in  the  North.”  She  shuddered.  Can 
you  picture  me  ? ” she  said  faintly. 

“My  dear  girl!  is  this  inevitable?”  said  Janet, 
shocked- 

“ I think  so.  Father  left  a letter  for  me  among  his 
belongings,  and  a letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Orme,  of 
Grimwold.”  She  took  up  the  letter  she  held,  looking 
listlessly  upon  it.  “ Janet,  I feel  hke  a Family  He^rald 
heroine,”  said  she. 

“ It  seems  to  me  a somewhat  sensational  proceeding, 
I own,”  said  Janet  tartly.  “ Surely  you  have  relatives, 
kindred  of  some  kind  ? ” 

Aldyth  leaned  back  in  the  rocking-chair  and  swayed 
it  slowly. 

“ Father  and  I were  great  friends,  weren’t  we,  Jan  ? 
You  would  say  we  were  all  in  all  to  one  another  ? ” 

“ Rather.” 

“ Do  you  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  never  spoke 
to  me  of  my  mother  in  my  life,  that  I remember  ? Nor 
of  my  own  people,  or  his  ? ” 

“ Is  that  really  so,  Aldyth  ? Don’t  you  think  you 
should  have  asked  ? ” 

“ I did  once.  I would  have  done  so  again,  and  more 
urgently,  if  I had  divined  that  the  . . . time  was  so 
short.  I always  thought  he  would  tell  me  some  day. 
All  I know  is  that  the  present  Lord  Veryan  is  my 
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uncle,  and  that  my  father  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  family.  I know  that,  because,  about 
two  years  ago,  when  this  Lord  Veryan  succeeded  to  the 
title,  my  father  was  moved  to  some  display  of  feeling  at 
the  newspaper  announcement  of  his  father’s  death.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room  for  the  whole  day. 
But  he  made  no  further  mention  of  it.  When,  after  his 
death,  I opened  this  letter  he  left  for  me,  I hoped  I 
should  at  least  know  for  the  future  who  I am.  But 
no.  All  it  said  was,  that  no  announcement  of  his  death 
must  on  any  account  be  sent  to  the  papers.  Then  it 
informed  me  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  money  I 
should  have.  Thirdly,  it  desired  that  I would  post  the 
enclosed  letter  to  Mr.  Orme.  I had  heard  father  speak 
of  him.  I believe  his  was  the  only  name  connected 
with  the  old  life  that  ever  crossed  his  lips.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Orme  had  a daughter,  just  about  my  age,  and 
that  his  express  desire,  should  he  die  before  I was 
twenty-one,  was  that  I should  go  to  him,  and  make  my 
home  there  for  the  present.  I posted  the  letter,  of 
course,  and  I got  the  answer  this  morning.  It  is  not 
cordial,  but  it  tells  me  to  come  at  once.  I don’t  think  I 
have  any  alternative.” 

Janet  looked  very  puzzled.  She  was  besieged  with 
misgivings  as  to  whether  the  Hon.  Reg;inald  had  indeed 
been  a fit  person  to  arrange  for  his  daughter’s  future. 
But  she  could  hardly  suggest  the  doubt.  Resentment 
against  the  dead  man  grew  in  her.  He  had  no  right 
to  leave  his  daughter  so  completely  in  the  dark.  He 
owed  her  the  truth,  or  something  that  might  be  made 
to  do  in  place  of  it.  She  knew  what  Aldyth  meant  by 
caUing  herself  Family  Herald. 

The  girl  sighed  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Oh,  Janet,”  said  she,  “the  terrible  gods  in  their 
anger  have  not  left  me  even  Italy.  I don’t  think  I can 
possibly  bear  it ! The  isolation ! The  strangeness  1 
The  cold  and  formality,  and — and — and  my  own  ignor- 
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ance  of  all  English  ways  ! Will  it  be  like  ' Wuthering 
Heights/  do  you  think  ? I keep  on  thinking  of  that  ! 
Oh,  Jan,  I am  desolate  ! ' 

She  flung  herself  into  her  friend's  sympathetic  arms, 
and  the  tears  came  chokingly. 

She  had  wept  so  little,  that  Miss  Armstrong  thought 
it  wise  to  let  the  drops  flow  a while,  and  meanwhile  she 
sought  and  found  the  rift  in  the  cloud,  as  was  her  wont 
“ How  old  are  you,  child  ? " she  presently  asked. 

I was  twenty  the  beginning  of  March — the  day  we 
went  up  to  Fiesole  and  picnicked  in  the  amphitheatre." 

''  Well,  then,  you  come  of  age  in  less  than  a year.  I 
suppose  you  are  your  own  mistress  then  ? " 

“ Oh,  yes.  And  this  arrangement  about  Mr.  Orme — 
it  is  not  legally  binding.  Mr.  Orme  is  not  my  legal 
guardian.  It  is  only  just  the  expression  of  father's 
wishes.  Of  course  I feel  myself  bound  to  carry  them 
out  if  I possibly  can." 

Yes  ; I suppose  you  are  right  in  that.  I could  not 
give  you  other  advice.  But  a few  months  are  soon  over. 
If  the  life  there  should  prove  to  you  very  distasteful, 
you  can  look  upon  it  as  merely  temporary.  Freedom 
will  lie  beyond.  You  can  join  us  next  spring." 

“ I think  it  may  be  best,  after  all,"  said  the  girl,  in  a 
choked  voice,  pushing  back  her  hair  and  wiping  her 
blurred  eyes.  I should  be  a miserable  companion  for 
you  both  now.  But  everything  seems  so  dark.  You 
know,  it  is,  for  a fact,  fourteen  years  since  father  set 
eyes  upon  this  Mr.  Orme  ; it  is  most  probably  more. 
Think  of  the  life  we  have  led  here — the  dear,  easy, 
tolerant,  modern  European  life — and  think  of  this 

man’s  narrow,  provincial ” 

— “ Now,  Aldyth,  that's  unjust.  How  do  you  know  ? 
He  may  be  cultivated,  enlightened,  travelled,  for  all 
you  know " 

Pooh ! If  he  had  travelled,  wouldn't  he  have 
come  to  Italy  to  see  his  great  friend  ? I remember 
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father  once  saying  he  would  like  to  see  him,  but  that 
nothing  would  move  him  from  his  Mills  I His  Mills  I 

Oh  ! . . . suppose  his  daughter  should  be ’’ 

''  You  have  this  to  go  upon,  at  least,''  cut  in  Jan 
energetically.  He  was  your  father’s  chief  friend — his 
only  friend,  one  might  say — for  your  hosts  of  charming 
acquaintance  here  in  Florence,  are  not  real  friends — 

they  never  were  in  his  confidence " 

Aldyth  turned  with  a start.  ‘'Do  you  think  this 
Yorkshireman  was  ? ” 

''  I think  it  almost  certain,”  said  Jan  slowly,  “ that 
he  knows  more  of  you  than  you  know  of  yourself.” 
Aldyth  turned  to  the  table,  and  laid  the  short,  non- 
committal letter  of  the  mill -owner  before  her  friend. 
There  v/ere  barely  as  many  words  as  would  convey  the 
sense  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  her,  and  sorry  to 
hear  of  her  father’s  death.  It  contained  no  mention  at 
all  of  his  daughter. 

“ She  may  be  married  for  aught  I know,”  said  Aldyth. 
“ He  may  have  married  again,  and  have  half-a-dozen 
children.  But  in  that  case  he  would  probably  allude 
to  his  wife.” 

“ I think  it's  an  inhuman  kind  of  letter,”  said  Janet. 
“ But  Englishmen,  more  especially  northerners,  are  very 
dry  ; they  pride  themselves  upon  it,  I think  : a kind  of 
idea  that  the  less  they  show  the  more  they  feel.  A 
very  common  fallacy.  Like  that  of  a good  many 
Englishwomen,  who  seem  to  hold  that  the  worse  they 
are  dressed  the  greater  the  probable  treasures  of  their 
mind.  It's  impossible  to  tell  what  manner  of  man 
wrote  that  letter.  The  only  thing  to  do,  is  to  go  and 
find  out.  The  sooner  you  are  off  the  better,  if  go  you 
must  ; this  heat  is  draining  your  strength.” 

“ And  every  day  that  I stay  is  keeping  Harold  and 
you  from  starting  for  the  mountains  ! I will  pull 
myself  together,  and  begin  to  pack,”  said  the  girl, 
struggling  for  a brave  voice.  ” But,  oh,  Janet, 'when 
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I think  of  selling  all  these  things  that  he  and  I col- 
lected, and  loved,  and  rejoiced  over ! ’’  She  could 

not  go  on. 

‘‘  Child,  why  sell  tnem  at  all  ? cried  Janet  suddenly. 

I can’t  pay  to  have  them  stored,  dear.” 

“No  need  I Store  them  in  the  empty  room  in  our 
fiat,  which  will  be  yours  when  you  come  to  live  with  us  1 
Why  did  I not  think  of  that  before  ? Then  you  will 
feel  that  you  are  merely  paying  a visit  to  your  father’s 
friend,  and  that  your  true  life,  your  real  home,  waits 
for  you  here  in  the  Via  Laura  ! Aldyth,  isn’t  that 
a splendid  idea  ? ” 

Aldyth’s  eyes  brightened  at  the  kind  suggestion. 
Something  must,  of  course,  be  sold,  but  by  this  means 
she  could  keep  what  she  most  valued.  And  the 
thought  that  her  own  room,  ready  furnished,  awaited 
her,  should  she  return  to  * her  beloved  Italy,  must 
sweeten  exile. 

After  coming  to  this  decision,  her  arrangements  were 
soon  made. 

She  decided  to  take  a good  many  small  things  to 
England,  such  as  books,  pictures,  and  so  on,  that  she 
might  have  something  in  the  bare  North  to  remind 
her  that  Art  and  Italy  still  were,  though  she  had  them 
not. 

The  Armstrongs,  who  were  bound  for  Bavaria, 
accompanied  her  over  the  St.  Got  hard,  and  saw  her 
off  at  Lucerne  by  the  night  train  to  Paris,  in  the 
company  of  a well-meaning  elderly  Englishwoman,  of 
the  globe-trotting  persuasion,  who  was  also  going  to 
London  by  the  Dieppe  route. 

To  Harold  that  journey  to  Lucerne  was  a torture, 
to  Janet  a disappointment.  She  had  realised,  by  slow 
degrees,  that  her  brother  was  right,  ...  He  had  no 
place  in  Aldyth’ s regrets  but  as  a part  of  that  beloved 
life  which  from  to-day  must  be  foregone.  Yet  Miss 
Armstrong  could  not  but  believe  that  a tender  word 
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from  Harold  would  change  all — ^would  enable  the  girl 
to  understand  that  what  she  mourned  had  a focus, 
and  was  centred  in  the  man  who  loved  her.  She  did 
not  know  how  great  was  the  temptation  that  her 
brother  wrestled  with  all  day,  as  the  train  pantingly 
ascended  the  mountain,  now  in  open  air,  now  in  the 
darkness  of  tunnels,  and  he  saw  Aldyth  facing  him, 
now  in  sunlight,  now  in  lamplight,  and  knew  that  he 
was  looking  his  last  upon  the  face  that  had  for  months 
made  his  world. 

He  knew  she  did  not  love  him  ; but  he  also  knew  that 
she  was  desolate  ; and  that  all  the  cravings  of  her 
heart  turned  back  to  the  Italy  that  lay  behind  them. 
In  her  forlorn  misery,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  if  he 
spoke,  she  would  accept  him,  sooner  than  voyage  off 
alone  into  the  unknown — she  who  knew  not  what 
love  meant. 

. . . And  afterwards,  when  all  was  done,  not  to  be 
undone,  she  might  regret — she  probably  would  regret. 
And  keenly  as  he  was  suffering  now,  he  knew  this  was 
as  nothing  to  what  he  could  suffer  if  he  knew  that  she 
was  tied  to  him,  and  wished  she  were  once  more  free. 
With  the  insight  that  love  sometimes  gives,  even  to 
those  who  are  not  clever,  he  reahsed  the  untouched 
depths  of  Aldyth.  Her  hfe  had  shielded  her,  it  had 
been  a dream,  not  a reality.  Now  that  she  was  at  grips 
with  Fate,  he  felt  that  she  would  travel  far,  in  what 
directions  he  hardly  knew  ; it  might  easily  be  out 
of  his  reach. 

So  he  said  nothing.  . . . Nevertheless  his  whole 
heart  was  a-tremble,  in  act  to  overflow.  One  appeal- 
ing look  from  her  eyes  would  have  set  the  stream 
coursing,  spite  of  his  resolutions.  But  those  wide  grey 
eyes  were  otherwise  employed — peering  forth  inquiringly 
into  an  unprobed  future. 

She  did  indeed  weep  when  the  train  bore  her  finally 
away  from  them  ; but  she  wept  for  the  severing  of  the 
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last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  shores  of  familiar 
experience.  She  was  now  alone  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  been  alarming,  had  she  realised  it  fully. 

She  had  a claim  on  no  living  creature  save  this 
unknown  Mr.  Orme.  Should  she  fail  to  reach  her 
journey’s  end  in  safety,  not  a soul  would  be  affected 
by  the  news,  save  only  the  Armstrongs.  The  hosts  oi 
other  people  who  had  come  and  gone  had  been,  as 
Janet  said,  mere  acquaintance. 

As  they  stood  together  on  the  platform  at  the  last, 
while  Janet  was  eagerly  commending  the  girl  to  the 
care  of  Mrs,  Menzies,  Harold  had  taken  Aldyth  aside 
for  a moment  ; and  his  extreme  pallor  had  drawn  her 
thoughts  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

‘‘  Miss  Staveley,”  he  said  thickly,  in  a voice  very 
different  from  his  own,  “ you  are  not  mine,  I know,  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  be  . . . but  remember  that  I am 
yours — remember  that,  won’t  you  ? If  there’s  anything 
I could  do ” 

He  stopped,  not  for  want  of  words,  but  of  a voice 
to  frame  them.  His  feeling  was  so  ridiculously  strong, 
that  though  it  maddened  him,  he  was  obliged  to  cease 
speaking,  lest  he  should  break  down  : and  in  the 

palpitating  pause,  Janet  called  Aldyth,  and  the  moment 
was  past. 

Aldyth  had  replfed  : 

‘'You  and  Janet  are  too  good  to  me.  But  I am 
grateful.  I have  nobody  but  you  . . 

And  so  she  was  gone. 

Beyond  a wonder  that  Harold  should  be  so  cut  up, 
she  did  not  dwell  on  the  incident.  Her  own  future 
made  her  self-centred. 

She  had  a fantastic  idea  of  resemblance  to  some 
delicate  Roman  lady,  reclining  upon  her  cushions  in 
the  amphitheatre — suddenly  seized,  accused,  hurled 
by  grim  hands  into  the  arena,  to  fight  with  beasts. 

What  would  be  her  first  thought  ? To  catch  up  a 
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weapon — something,  anything,  wherewith  to  make  a 
defence. 

And  she,  Aldyth,  had  a weapon,  though  its  strength 
was  as  yet  untried.  That  was  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  She  knew  that  her  voice  was  of  exceptional 
quality,  and  it  had  been  perfectly  trained.  . . . She 
became  aware  of  the  ceaseless  flow  of  talk  from  her 
fellow-traveller,  rolling  on  and  on  like  a brook. 

“ Do  you  mind  if  I draw  the  screen  over  the  lamp  at 
once  ? I am  so  tired ; I have  come  straight  through 
to-day  from  Venice  I ” — as  if  such  precipitate  action 
were  a virtue  entitling  the  speaker  to  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  all.  Oh,  it^s  too  much  in  one  day. 
And  yesterday  down  from  Tyrol.  I have  been  all 
through  Austria ! In  Vienna  six  weeks.  Do  you 
know  Vienna  ? Oh,  such  a curious  thing  I There's  a 
woman  there  who  is  really  uncanny — a clairvoyante, 
Madame  Goldberg.  Everybody  goes  to  consult  her ; 
she  must  be  making  a fortune.  What  do  you  think 
she  told  me  ? That  I should  be  asked  to  take  charge 
of  a newly-orphaned  girl  on  my  journey  to  London! 
Don't  you  call  that  uncanny  ? When  your  friend 
came  up,  and  I saw  you  in  deep  mourning,  I said  to 
myself  at  once,  ' That's  my  orphan  girl  I ' I did  indeed  1 
There  must  be  something  in  it,  you  know,  for  how 
could  she  tell  ? She  didn't  even  know  I should  be 
coming  back  all  the  way  round  by  Venice.  . . . Oh, 
how  intolerably  hot  this  carriage  is  1 Although  it's 
May,  I do  believe  they've  got  the  heating  apparatus 
going  1 Can  you  see  the  indicator  ? There,  I said  so  i 
Push  it  hard,  Fredda,  that's  right  I We  should  have 
been  roasted  alive.  How  nice  it  will  be  to  get  back 
to  England  and  fresh  air  1 . . . You're  looking 
wretchedly  tired ; I shan't  speak  another  word. 
Don't  trouble  to  wake  when  we  get  to  the  frontier  ; 
just  give  me  your  keys,  and  I'll  get  all  the  things  vised, 
I am  an  old  hand,  you  know  ; many  of  the  officials 
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know  me  by  sight.  Why,  when  I was  on  the  way  to 
Biarritz  last  October — but  I forgot,  Fm  not  going  to 
talk  ! Good-night,  my  dear  ; good-night  1 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  GREETING  OF  THE  NORTH 

“ He  will  surely  violently  turn  and  toss  thee  like  a ball  into  a 
large  country.” — Isaiah  xxii.  18. 

Mrs.  Menzies,  Aidyth’s  garrulous  friend,  proved  in 
the  end  a blessing,  though  somewhat  disguised. 
Although  the  girl  had  travelled  about  all  her  life,  she 
had  always  had  somebody  to  do  things — a man  to  take 
care  of  her ; whereas  the  Englishwoman  had  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  persistently  roamed  Europe  alone 
or  with  a female  friend.  She  had  just  that  smattering 
of  bad  French  and  German  which  enabled  her  to 
avoid  being  cheated  ; she  knew  of  a quiet  and  cheap 
hotel  in  Paris,  and  she  dragged  Aldyth  off  to  the  Louvre 
Galleries  instead  of  allowing  her  to  mope  away  the 
day  indoors.  Finally,  when  they  reached  Newhaven, 
she  insisted  upon  the  girl's  coming  for  a night  to  her 
flat  in  Hammersmith,  instead  of  facing  a London  hotel 
alone. 

Mrs.  Menzies  shared  her  flat  with  a Miss  Levett,  who 
was  much  away,  being  employed  by  a publishing  firm 
to  keep  their  guide-books  up  to  date.  She  was  now  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  and  Aldyth  had  the  loan  of  her  room. 

They  were  cultivated  women,  as  was  evident  from 
their  well-filled  book-shelves  ; and  great  travellers,  as 
was  shown  by  their  collection  of  pottery  and  furniture 
from  all  parts.  Aldyth  wondered  how  it  was  that  so 
intelligent  a person  could  prove  such  a bore  as  she 
found  Mrs.  Menzies. 

The  good  lady's  pleasure  seemed  to  be  derived,  not 
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from  * seeing  places,  or  possessing  things,  but  from 
telling  others  where  she  had  been,  and  showing  them 
what  she  had  obtained.  Her  weakness  was  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times.  She  knew  all  that  was  going  on 
in  Europe,  and  the  names  of  the  people  connected 
with  each  movement.  She  chattered  about  the 
various  European  Royal  families  as  if  they  had  been 
intimate  friends,  talking  familiarly  of  their  projected 
matches,  their  scandals,  divorces,  and  relationships. 
She  prated  of  Christian  Science,  the  New  Drama, 
Nietzche,  the  Return  to  Nature,  the  Protection  of 
Wild  Birds,  the  South  Pole,  Tariff  Reform,  Communal 
Government,  Small  Holdings,  the  Electrification  of 
Railways,  and  the  Yellow  Press,  until  her  guest's  head 
swam. 

For  her,  there  seemed  to  be  no  books  but  such  as 
were  published  this  season,  no  world  but  such  parts  as 
were  specially  arranged  for  in  tours  for  this  autumn  ; 
no  music  that  was  not  in  London  Concert  Programmes 
at  the  moment,  no  pictures  but  such  as  then  w^ere  on 
exhibition. 

Aldyth  found  that,  although  she  had  been  repeatedly 
to  Assisi,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  all  the  haunts  of  the 
artist,  she  had  only  noticed  such  things  as  were,  so  to 
speak,  obvious.  She  had  no  memory  of  Simone 
Memmi,  or  Bonfigli,  or  Masaccio,  though  she  could 
talk  glibly  enough  of  the  Raphaels  in  the  Pitti,  or  the 
Del  Sarto  in  the  Uffizi. 

Aldyth  wondered  whether  all  the  women  who  lived 
“ on  their  own,"  as  Mrs.  Menzies  phrased  it,  in  London 
grew  to  be  like  this. 

Caithness  Court  was  not  far  from  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  and  when  the  ladies  arrived,  the  second  week 
in  May,  London  was  at  its  best.  From  the  high 
windows  of  the  fiat  could  be  seen  on  one  side  the  wide 
Thames,  rippling  in  the  sunshine,  and  on  the  other 
Castelnau  Avenue,  gay  with  pink  hawthorn  and 
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laburnum,  and,  as  it  was  Saturday,  thick  with  car- 
riages and  motors  going  to  Ranelagh.  Thus  Aldyth's 
first  impression  of  London  was  of  a sunny  place,  full  of 
life,  colour  and  gaiety.  Her  kind  hostess  made  her 
stay  over  Sunday,  and  took  her  to  tea  in  the  lovely 
gardens  at  Ranelagh,  of  which  club  she  was  a member. 

The  constant  stream  of  her  chatter,  while  it  wearied 
the  girl,  at  least  kept  her  from  brooding  over  the  past. 
Her  capability  and  experience  made  everything  easy 
to  the  stranger  who  had  never  travelled  in  England 
before.  She  had,  of  course,  toured  all  Yorkshire,  and 
knew  Grimwold.  It  was  not  a manufacturing  town  at 
all,  she  said  with  indignation,  but  a large  village,  up  in 
the  moors,  in  very  picturesque  country. 

She  booked  a corner  seat  in  a ladies'  carriage  in  the 
Great  Northern  express,  a thing  which  her  guest  would 
never  have  known  to  be  possible  : and  herself  saw  her 
off  at  King’s  Cross,  with  most  hospitable  invitations 
for  the  future.  If  Miss  Staveley  should  wish  to  come 
to  London  she  was  most  certainly  to  come  to  them. 

Miss  Levett  is  so  much  away,  you  know,  and  anyhow 
we  could  always  give  you  a shake-down.” 

In  consequence  of  all  this  kindness,  and  the  welcome 
two  days’  rest  in  London,  it  was  a far  less  desolate  and 
despairing  girl  who  sat  in  the  northward  rushing 
express,  than  she  who  had  taken  her  last  glimpse  of 
Campanile  and  Duomo  through  a mist  of  blinding 
tears. 

As  the  train  rushed  on — a very  swift,  very  smooth- 
running train,  it  seemed  to  her — she  began  to  try  and 
recall  any  word  her  father  had  ever  let  drop  concern- 
ing his  friend,  so  as  to  have  some  faint  clue  as  to  what 
kind  of  man  Mr.  Orme  was.  She  remembered  a story 
which  had  made  her  laugh,  and  which  she  believed 
had  reference  to  the  grandfather  of  the  present  man. 
This  grandfather,  an  old  Nonconformist  stalwart, 
resident  in  Leeds,  had  on  one  occasion  been  informed 
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that,  in  spite  of  all  his  rules,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
known  desires,  his  two  sons  had  gone  to  the  theatre. 
Without  delay  he  ordered  his  carriage,  drove  to  that 
abode  of  iniquity,  entered  in  the  middle  of  the  per- 
formance, and  insisted  upon  the  two  misguided  youths 
leaving  the  place  and  returning  home  with  him.  She 
wondered  whether  the  impress  of  such  rule  had  moulded 
the  man  in  whose  care  she  was  to  be.  Her  father  had 
said  that  old  Orme  kept  his  son  very  tightly.  It  must 
have  been  a boyish  friendship,  for  the  Hon.  Reginald 
was  only  twenty  years  older  than  his  daughter ; they 
had  been  like  brother  and  sister,  more  than  father  and 
child.  At  this  point,  memory  grew  too  poignant,  and 
to  keep  back  tears  she  turned  her  thoughts  resolutely 
on  the  surrounding  country.  It  had  not  been  at  all 
interesting  between  London  and  York.  But  now  all 
was  changed.  The  hills  were  precipitous,  the  gorges 
deep — ^wide  stretches  of  moor  began  to  emerge  from 
the  distance  ; and  Grimwold  was  set  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  beauty.  She  felt  a sudden  kindling  of  interest 
in  her  future  as  the  train  slowed  down.  She  alighted 
with  some  eagerness,  and  stood  alone  on  the  tiny  rustic 
platform,  looMng  this  way  and  that  for  signs  of  Mr.  or 
Miss  Orme — in  vain. 

“ Is  there  anybody  here  to  meet  me  ? ” she  asked 
of  a shy,  fresh-coloured  porter. 

He  shook  his  head  as  he  took  her  various  bags  and 
bundles  from  the  train  ; and  then  he  asked  a question 
in  so  pronounced  a dialect  that  it  was  some  time  before 
she  comprehended  that  he  was  asking  if  the  great  pile 
of  luggage  now  being  turned  out  of  the  van  was  hers. 

She  admitted  it,  and  added  that  she  was  bound 
for  Wildmarsh,  Mr.  Orme’s  house.  He  stared  at  her 
in  unfeigned  surprise. 

Orme's  house  ? He  expectin'  you  ? " he  slowly  said. 

''  Certainly.  He  said  I should  be  met.  Are  you 
sure  there  is  nobody  here  ? " 
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‘‘  Twould  be  Orme  or  Orme's  lass,  or  happen  Aaron  ; 
but  there's  none  of  'em  here,"  he  said.  “ None  of  'em's 
been  nigh  t'  staation  for  weeaks  passt." 

''  I must  have  a carriage,"  said  Aldyth,  unaccountably 
depressed  by  this  neglect. 

''  'Twill  taake  two  hours  to  send  to  t'  village  and 
bring  'un  here,"  he  said  doubtfully.  Theer's  naw 
flies  nigher  than  Grimwold." 

What  am  I to  do  ? " anxiously  asked  the  girl,  who 
followed  his  utterances  with  difficulty. 

Walk  up  and  bid 'em  sent  t'  carrt  for  t'  looggage," 
he  said. 

Her  eyes,. a little  blurred  with  helpless  tears,  searched 
the  blue  horizon.  It  was  a cloudless  day.  The  curve 
of  the  little  valley  in  which  the  station  lay  was  a dream 
of  beauty.  High  hills  ascended  on  either  side,  clothed 
with  woodlands  in  all  the  unfolding  beauty  of  May. 

''  How  far  is  it  ? " she  asked. 

He  replied  that  it  was  an  hour  and  a quarter.  She 
was  accustomed  in  Switzerland  to  hear  distance 
measured  by  time,  and  concluded  that  some  mountain- 
eering lay  before  her.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  No  wheels  could  be  procured  nearer  than  Grim- 
wold, and  when  she  was  at  Grimwold  it  was  not  a mile 
on  to  Orme's  ''  plaace." 

The  young  porter  gave  her  voluminous  directions, 
which  she  could  not  very  clearly  understand,  and 
himself  conducted  her  across  the  line,  through  a tiny 

kissing-gate  " which  led  to  a short-cut  which  would, 
he  said,  save  her  two  miles  ; but  ''  the  bank  was  steep." 

When  Aldyth  knew  the  country  better,  she  knew 
what  a “ bank  " was  in  local  parlance.  That  after- 
noon she  had  to  find  out. 

Often  as  she  had  walked  over  passes,  she  had  never 
had  to  negotiate  anything  more  perpendicular  than  the 
porter's  short-cut.  The  sun  was  very  hot — hotter  than 
she  had  believed  it  could  be  in  the  North  ; and  she  met 
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no  soul  to  tell  her  if  she  were  going  right.  At  the 
summit,  when  the  footpath  turned  in  through  a gate 
into  a straw -littered  farmyard,  she  felt  sure  she  had 
come  wrong.  All  the  dogs  rushed  out  barking  furiously 
at  her  ; a little  white-haired  boy  followed. 

Is  this  the  way  to  Grimwold  ? ” she  asked  piteously. 

He  nodded  shyly,  and  held  open  the  gate,  running 
before  her,  among  the  dogs  and  pigs  to  open  another, 
and  tell  her  to  go  ‘‘  past  ’t  house  ''  and  she  would  find 
herself  on  the  road. 

When  she  came  out,  there  lay  a grand  sight  before 
her.  Grimwold  upborne  upon  a rising  ground,  lay 
almost  encircled  by  the  loop  of  a river,  and  cradled 
about  in  moorland,  most  wild  and  lovely.  From 
hence  her  road  lay  steeply  down,  until  she  crossed  the 
stream,  on  a bridge  eight  centuries  old — then  uphill 
pretty  sharply,  but  nothing  after  what  she  knew  the 
district  to  be  capable  of ; and  at  last  she  stood  in  a 
pleasant  village  street,  pervaded  by  the  odour  of  new- 
baked  bread,  and  dominated  by  a church  with  a squat 
grey  tower.  ^ 

Hence  she  was  directed  by  a native  who  also  seemed 
surprised  on  learning  her  destination.  Like  the  porter, 
this  woman  sharply  asked  whether  Orme  expected  her. 
The  girl’s  heart  sank  very  low.  Vague  apprehensions 
troubled  her.  Why  was  everyone  surprised  that  she 
should  be  going  to  Mr.  Orme’s  ? Was  there  something 
in  her  appearance  which  these  people  recognised  as 
foreign  ? 

Fatigue  and  nervousness  weighed  her  down.  She 
turned  up  a lane  as  directed,  and  presently  came  upon 
a white  gate,  which  opened  on  a carriage  drive. 
Before  going  far  along  this,  she  was  in  face  of  a grey 
stone  house,  of  severe  design — a typical  house,  had 
she  known  it.  The  door  was  set  squarely  in  the  middle, 
the  windows  all  ahke,  except  that  the  two  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  door  were  bow- shaped. 
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On  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  was  a conservatory, 
and  this  seemed  to  contain  a collection  of  dead  sticks 
in  dirty  pots — a fact  which  was  included  in  her  general 
impression  of  disappointment.  The  hall  door  was 
wide  open,  showing  a shabby,  untidy  interior.  As  she 
rang  the  door-bell,  the  yelping  of  many  dogs  was 
instantly  heard. 

After  a pause,  a woman  appeared  from  the  back  of 
the  hall,  moving  very  leisurely  towards  the  door.  She 
wore  a print  dress  and  no  cap.  As  her  eyes  took  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  young  lady  on  the  doorstep, 
a look  of  dull  surprise  overspread  her  face.  She 
ceased  munching — she  had  apparently  been  disturbed 
at  her  tea — and  stood  staring  expectantly.  Fervently 
Aldyth  hoped  she  had  come  to  the  wrong  house. 

Does  Mr.  Orme  live  here  ? ” 

Yes,  Miss.^^ 

''  I am  Miss  Staveley.  Am  I not  expected  ? 

The  woman's  astonishment  became  dismay. 

You  Miss  Staveley  ! But  what Well,  Fm 

sure  1 There  was  a young  lady  expected,  but  not 
to-day  " — she  broke  off  as  if  completely  taken  back. 

Aaron  was  to  take  the  trap  and  meet  you.  Didn’t 
no  one  meet  you.  Missy  ” 

Aldyth  shook  her  head.  ''  Nobody.”  She  felt  very 
like  tears. 

” Well,  there,  I am  sorry,”  said  the  woman,  who  had 
a pleasant,  honest  face.  “You  never  mean  you’ve 
footed  it,  all  that  way,  up  that  awful  Wenscote  Bank  ? 
You  must  be  ready  to  drop  1 Come  in,  do.  Miss.  It’s 
that  Harrie  that’s  to  blame  for  this,  sure  enough.  We 
never  heard  you  were  coming  to-day,  and  I’ve  not  got 
your  room  ready,  nor  anything ! What  a precious 
muddle  ! Where’s  your  boxes  ? ” 

“ At  the  station.  I could  not  get  a fly.” 

“ To  be  sure  now  ! Look  here,  I’ll  send  Aaron  down 
for  ’em  now,  and  make  you  a cup  o’  tea  first  thing,  for 
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you  must  be  ready  to  drop.  While  you're  drinking  it 
I can  get  your  sheets  aired  ! Oh,  we'll  fix  up  some- 
thing, rU  be  bound  ! I expect  you'll  find  Harrie  in 
the  garden." 

She  made  a motion  with  her  hand  to  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  which  stood  open,  and  herself  dis- 
appeared. Through  the  doorway  was  a glimpse  of  a 
lovely  old  garden,  though  somewhat  wild  and  neglected 
looking. 

Aldyth  wondered  who  Harrie  was,  and  why  she  was 
told  to  go  and  find  him.  ‘‘  Surely  she  can't  mean  Mr. 
Orme  ? " she  asked  herself.  But  nothing  would  seem 
too  odd  in  this  amazing  place. 

She  wandered  along,  among  beds  of  purple  iris  and 
thickets  of  lilac  till  the  path  she  followed  took  a turn, 
and  brought  her  out  in  sight  of  a pond  of  hlies  and  a 
smooth  space  of  turf,  shaded  by  an  ancient  beech 
from  whose  limbs  depended  a swing. 

Seated  in  the  swing  was  a child- — a girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  dressed  in  a dirty  cotton  gown,  her  long 
legs  twisted  together,  her  stockings  wrinkled,  her 
untidy  hair  plaited  into  a pig-tail,  her  general  air  that 
of  neglect. 

As  Aldyth  noiselessly  made  her  appearance,  her 
slender  figure  in  its  black  clothes  emerging  from  the 
purple- and- white  lilac  bower,  the  girl  leaped  to  her 
feet  with  an  odd  kind  of  scream,  compounded  of  dis- 
like and  surprise.  She  made  a motion  with  her  hands, 
holding  them  up  as  if  to  warn  off  the  intruder. 

Aldyth  stopped  short  in  wonder.  ''  Are  you  Miss 
Orme  ? " she  asked. 

“ Go  along  ! Get  away  ! I hate  you  ! " 

''  Why,"  said  Aldyth,  half-laughing  ; how  can  you 
be  so  silly  ? You  don't  know  me." 

''  No  ; and  I don't  want  to." 

This  was  cheering.  The  household  gave  discourag- 
ing impressions  as  to  the  kind  of  man  who  ruled  it. 
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But  surprise  seemed  to  go  far  towards  making  the 
new-comer  forget  to  be  depressed.  She  was  amused 
to  find  a spirit  rising  within  her  to  meet  the  curious 
occasion.  In  her  life  she  had  practically  met  only 
cosmopolitans  ; the  intense  shyness  which  makes  for 
ferocity  she  had  not  yet  encountered.  Its  very  novelty 
piqued  her. 

‘‘  Oh/’  she  said,  ''  I’m  sorry  you  won’t  be  friends. 
Where’s  your  sister  ? ” 

''  My  sister  ? ” almost  screamed  the  child.  I 
haven’t  got  a sister  ? ” 

Oh,  dear  me,”  said  Aldyth,  ''  what  a pity  ! I 
thought  Mr.  Orme  had  a daughter  my  own  age,  and  I 
have  brought  such  pretty  things  for  her  from  Italy 
in  my  trunk.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  your  stockings 
are  coming  down,  and  there’s  a button  off  your  frock  ? 
I am  going  indoors  now,  as  your  maid  has  promised  to 
make  me  some  tea.” 

She  nodded  to  the  astounded  girl  and  walked  away, 
with  the  honours  of  the  first  encounter.  But  hardly 
was  she  out  of  sight,  when  she  was  forced  to  take  out 
her  handkerchief  and  weep  a tear  of  sheer  discourage- 
ment. She  was  as  isolated  here  as  she  would  have  been 
among  a tribe  of  Red  Indians. 

Passing  indoors,  she  peeped  into  two  or  three  rooms, 
most  of  them  shuttered  and  muffled  in  brown  holland 
covers,  till  at  last  she  entered  what  seemed  to  be  the 
dining-room. 

It  was  a large  room,  with  heavy,  handsome  furniture  ; 
but  in  dire  confusion.  A sandy  cat  was  asleep  on  an 
arm-chair,  a skye  terrier  on  the  hearth-rug,  a black  cat 
on  the  corner  of  the  dining-table,  a pug  on  the  shabby 
old  sofa.  Dusty  letters  and  circulars  were  everywhere, 
pipes  on  the  mantel-piece,  slippers  in  the  fender.  There 
was  an  all-pervading  odour  of  tobacco. 

At  one  corner  of  the  table  stood  a tray,  with  tea, 
cream,  and  tea-cakes  thereon,  so  tempting  to  the 
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hungry  girl  that,  after  setting  the  window  wide  to  the 
fine  air,  she  made  a good  meal,  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
rounding disorder. 

She  had  just  finished,  and  was  wondering  how  to 
summon  the  maid,  seeing  that  the  bell  was  broken, 
when  the  good  woman  reappeared  in  a state  of  some 
bustle. 

''  I declare  to  you  I'm  ashamed  you  should  see  the 
place  in  such  a muck,"  she  said  amiably.  ''  I’ll  come 
in  here  and  clear  up  a bit,  but  I was  bound  to  do  your 
room  first."  She  whisked  round,  dislodging  and  driving 
out  the  live  stock  with  a shrill  cry  of  “Go  you  out ! " 
which  amused  the  new-comer.  “ Did  you  find 
Harrie  ? " she  asked  presently. 

“ Is  Harrie  the  girl  ? " 

The  maid  giggled. 

“ Miss  Harriet,  I suppose  I ought  to  say.  She’s  a 
spiteful  monkey,  if  you  like  ! Didn’t  want  you  to 
come,  so  never  gave  Aaron  no  order  for  the  trap  to 
go  to  the  station,  nor  me  no  news  that  you  were  coming. 
Ah,  her  father’s  got  a rod  in  pickle  there  ! She  do 
want  a firm  hand  ! " 

“ Is  Mr.  Orme  not  firm  with  her  ? ’’ 

There  was  a scornful  sound. 

“ Bless  you,  he  never  takes  no  notice  of  her,  no 
more  than  of  anybody  else,  so  long  as  she  don’t  cross 
him.  But  come  upstairs  now ; I’ve  put  you  hot 
water  and  towels,  and  you  must  be  tired  and  dusty 
after  that  long  journey." 

The  staircase  was  of  oak,  running  round  the  back 
part  of  the  hall.  It  was  not  a bad  house,  had  it  been 
in  good  order.  The  room  to  which  Hannah,  the  maid, 
guided  Miss  Staveley  was  large  and  airy,  but  hideously 
appointed,  in  the  style  of  the  “ fifties  ’’ — a four- post 
bed  with  green  woollen  hangings,  and  a vast  mahogany 
wardrobe.  The  walls,  however,  were  papered  with  a 
white  paper,  of  tlie  kind  known  as  watered  ; and,  the 
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paint  being  also  white,  there  was  an  air  of  pure  space 
about  it,  which  was  pleasing.  The  wide  window  over- 
looked a prospect  which  in  itself  atoned  for  much. 
Left  alone,  Aldyth  walked  straight  up  to  it  and  gazed 
out. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MASTER  OF  LOCKTHWAYTE  MILLS 

“ O mill,  how  secret  you  seem  ! How  mad  ! 

How  wicked  you  look,  black  sails  ! *’ 

W.  B.  Rands. 

Beyond  the  garden  of  Wildmarsh,  there  was  hardly  a 
sign  of  cultivation,  wherever  the  girl’s  gaze  travelled. 
The  wide  wild  moor  spread  all  around,  Skipwith  Nab 
jutting  forth  like  a great  cliff  in  the  middle  distance  : 
and  far  away  the  huge  bulk  of  Rassdale  Beacon,  some- 
times hidden  in  threatening  clouds,  but  to-day  a mere 
suggestion  on  the  faint  purple  horizon.  Nearer  at 
hand,  the  rugged  land  rose  and  fell  in  undulations 
of  brown  and  blue,  with  here  and  there  a fir  plantation 
interwoven  with  the  pale,  pure  green  of  the  fairy 
tassels  of  the  larch.”  Far  away,  on  an  eminence, 
stood  the  vague  outline  of  a building  which  looked  like 
a ruin.  Aldyth’s  eyes  rested  curiously  upon  it,  as 
she  leaned  out  into  the  buoyant  air,  her  arms  upon 
the  sill.  The  wind  swept  past,  touching  her  hair  like 
a caress.  Suddenly  she  drew  back  sharply  into  the 
room,  with  the  feeling  that  someone  was  there,  close 
at  her  side. 

It  was  not  so  ; she  was  alone  : but  she  stood  for 
a long  minute,  stock-still,  in  the  grip  of  a sensation 
wholly  new  to  her.  It  seemed  that  very  near  her,  there 
was  a presence  of  which  she  was  conscious  without 
seeing  it.  The  idea  gave  her  a quite  causeless  feeling 
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of  overpowering  gladness.  It  was  like  a welcome 
home. 

She  could  not  understand  it.  A moment  ago  she 
had  been  downcast,  discouraged,  sick  at  heart  with 
exile  and  loneliness ; now,  all  in  a moment,  consola- 
tion was  enfolding  her.  Some  inner  part  of  her,  of 
which  hitherto  she  had  not  been  conscious,  was  coming 
into  play.  What  could  it  mean  ? For  a minute  she 
remained,  with  dilated  eyes  and  beating  heart,  expect- 
ing, though  on  what  grounds  she  could  not  have  said, 
to  see  some  vision  or  shape  grow  upon  the  air  before 
her.  But  theYe  was  nothing.  Gleefully  one  of  the 
little  dogs  barked,  scampering  in  the  garden  below. 
The  wheels  of  the  cart  rumbled  into  the  stable-yard 
out  of  sight.  The  moment  had  passed  ; and  so  swiftly 
that  it  left  no  definite  impression. 

It  was  brushed  away  from  the  girl's  mind.  She  had 
experienced  a curious  mood,  a causeless  elation  of 
spirit,  that  was  all.  She  was  suddenly  aware  that  she 
was  very  tired ; and,  having  refreshed  herself  by 
bathing  her  face  with  hot  water,  she  lay  down  upon 
the  bed,  which  was  downy  soft,  and  straightway  fell 
asleep. 

She  awoke  with  a start,  from  dreams  of  great  joy. 
As  she  awoke  she  was  saying  aloud  the  words 
‘‘  Mother  ! Mother  ! " 

The  abruptness  of  her  waking  chased  the  dream 
entirely,  and  left  only  the  impression  of  delight.  A 
loud,  angry  voice  had  awakened  her. 

What  do  I give  orders  for,  if  they  are  not  attended 
to  ! The  horse  was  to  be  round  at  seven  1 Where's 
Aaron,  where’s  the  boy  ? What  the  deuce  do  I keep 
a pack  of  lazy  servants  for  ? Aaron  gone  to  the 
station  ? Pooh  1 He  must  have  been  back  more  than 
an  hour  ago ” 

The  voice  grew  less  loud  as  its  owner  apparently 
moved  away  and  entered  the  house. 
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Slipping  on  her  shoes,  Aldyth  emerged  from  the 
room  and  hastened  downstairs.  The  man  who  stood 
in  the  hall  suddenly  saw  her,  and  held  his  peace.  As 
she  neared  the  lowest  stairs  she  paused  : and  Orme 
came  forward. 

He  was  a large,  roughly-built  man,  of  a complexion 
so  dark  as  to  be  almost  swarthy.  His  hair  was  jet- 
black,  and  his  close-cropped  head  and  bull  neck  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  immense  strength.  His  expres- 
sion at  the  moment  was  savage,  and  the  strong  curves 
of  his  mouth  looked  cruel.  His  dress  was  careless  : 
he  wore  riding  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  carried  a 
hunting  crop  in  his  hand. 

This  man  her  father’s  friend — the  friend  of  the 
fastidious  scholar  and  art  critic  ! She  was  so  astonished 
that  for  a moment  she  could  not  speak  ; and  the 
strange  thing  was,  that  he  was,  or  seemed,  to  the  full 
as  surprised  as  herself.  The  lines  of  his  face  became 
wholly  merged  in  an  expression  of  complete  bewilder- 
ment ; he  looked  as  if  the  last  thing  he  expected  was 
the  sight  of  her. 

She  bore  his  scrutiny  for  a few  painful  moments, 
then,  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  extended  her  hand. 

''  Are  you  Mr.  Orme  ? I am  Aldyth  Staveley.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  shook  it  in  a perfunctory  way. 

Beg  pardon,”  he  said,  but  I feel  a bit  mixed. 
Isn’t  there  some  mistake  ? I understood  you  were  the 
same  age  as  the  child  here.” 

''  I am  twenty,”  said  Aldyth  faintly.  Was  the  whole 
thing  a misunderstanding  ? 

And  Harrie  is  not  fifteen  ; and  those  few  years 
make  all  the  difference,”  he  said,  in  the  tones  of  one 
who  makes  a most  unpleasing  discovery.  ''  Time  flies,” 
he  added,  with  a kind  of  grin,  and  my  surprise  has 
prevented  my  saying  that  I am  glad  you  got  here 
safely.  I hope  you  had  a comfortable  journey,  and 
that  Aaron  met  you  as  I left  word  he  should.”- 

2* 
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**  I — there  was  a mistake,  I think,”  said  Aldyth,  a 
little  hurriedly.  ‘‘  But  I found  my  way  here  all  right, 
as  you  see.  I — I believe  they  are  kindly  fetching  mv 
luggage  now.” 

His  brows  contracted  threateningly.  Turning  upon 
Hannah,  the  housemaid,  who  stood  by  : 

“ Whose  fault  was  that  ? ” he  thundered. 

“ Miss  Harrie,  sir,  she  gave  no  orders.  I had  no  room 
ready  for  Miss  Staveley,  sir.  Tm  very  sorry.” 

“ I'll  have  a word  with  Harrie,”  he  growled.  Nice 
kind  of  welcome  for  you,”  he  jerked  out  awkwardly,  his 
eye  travelhng  over  Aldyth' s figure,  as  if  she  were  a new 
and  strange  animal  which  afiected  him  unpleasantly. 
‘‘  I'm  afraid  the  whole  place  is  a regular  bear-garden. 
I — I certainly  didn't  grasp  that  you  were  grown  up,” 
he  muttered.  “ Afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  stick  it, 
here.  Deuced  awkward.  However,  you  can  but 
try.” 

He  broke  off,  visibly  embarrassed  ; and  at  the  moment 
the  boy,  with  a very  white  face  and  flustered  aspect, 
led  round  a splendid  riding-horse. 

See  you  again  in  half  an  hour,  at  supper,”  said 
Orme,  with  mingled  hurry  and  relief  : and  with  no 
further  ceremony,  leapt  upon  his  steed  and  was  gone. 

Aldyth  stood  in  the  hall,  dazed.  Why  had  he 
thought  her  so  much  younger  than  she  was  ? Why 
was  he  such  an  impossible  person  ? How  could  he 
have  been  intimate  with  her  father  ? She  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  at  the  reception  accorded  her. 
What  would  the  Armstrongs  say  ? 

Hannah  stood  near,  watching  her  with  a kindly 
expression. 

‘‘  Come,”  she  said,  cheer  up.  Miss.  His  bark’s 
worse  than  his  bite.  He  won't  do  no  harm  if  you  don’t 
interfere  nor  cross  him  in  any  way.  We’ve  give  you 
a bad  start,  but  we'll  pull  things  into  shape  a bit 
to-morrow.  You  see,  we  didn't  understand  you  was — 
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what  you  are  ! We  thought  you  was  another  spoilt 
toad  like  Harrie  to  look  after,  and  we  wasn't  best 
pleased.  But  Tve  taken  to  you  at  first  sight,  as  I may 
say.  Here’s  Aaron  with  your  things ! Oh,  my  ! 
What  a mort  o’  trunks  ! ” 

''You  see  I have  brought  my  worldly  all,  Hannah  ! 
I have  no  home  ! ” 

The  sweet  mouth  quivered. 

" Bless  you,  then  you  must  make  the  best  of  us,” 
said  Hannah  encouragingly.  "You  show  me  which 
box  you  want  first,  and  I’ll  have  it  upstairs  in  a jiffy. 
He’ll  be  back  to  supper  in  half  an  hour,  he’s  only  just 
over  the  moor  to  try  his  new  mare.  I know  you  want 
to  change  your  dress,  after  travelling  all  day.  I’ll  get 
Kate  to  lay  supper,  and  just  slip  up  and  help  you.” 

The  evident  kindly  feeling  of  the  woman  was  com- 
forting, though  it  was  doubtless  mingled  with  an  intense 
desire  to  inspect  the  stranger’s  possessions. 

She  unpacked  and  laid  out  things  with  such  energy 
and  capacity  that  Aldyth  wondered  why  she  left  the 
house  so  untidy.  Just  as  she  was  deftly  lacing  up  the 
bodice  of  the  black  silk  muslin  gown,  the  door  was  flung 
open  to  its  widest  extent,  with  no  preliminary  knock, 
and  Miss  Orme  walked  in. 

Disregarding  Hannah’s  scold,  she  came  up  to  Aldyth, 
planted  herself  squarely  before  her,  her  hands  on  her 
hips,  and  shouted  out  : " Look  here  ! ” 

Aldyth  laughed. 

" I do  ; and  I see  the  most  untidy  girl  I ever  saw  in 
my  life  ! WeU  ? ” 

" Tell  me  the  truth,”  said  Harrie  earnestly.  " Could 
He  send  you  to  boarding-school,  and  would  you  go  if 
He  told  you  to  ” 

" Why,  Harrie,  my  schooldays  are  over.  I’m  sorry 
to  say.” 

" Sorry  / ! ! ” 

" Yes  ; it  was  such  a happy  time.  Of  course,  I don’t 
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mean  that  my  time  for  learning  is  over ; one  is  always 
learning.  But  I am  supposed  to  be  too  old  for  school.’* 

How  old  are  you  ? ** 

“ Miss  Harrie,  for  shame  ** — from  Hannah. 

“ Hold  your  tongue  1 **  screamed  Harrie,  stamping. 

Let  her  speak.” 

“ I was  twenty  last  March,  Harrie.” 

‘‘  And  you  wouldn’t  go  to  school,  even  if  He  said 
you  must  ? ” 

Aldjrth  laughed.  “ No  ; of  course  not.” 

” Honour  ? ” 

“ Honour.” 

“ Wish  you  may  die  ? ” 

“ You  may  take  my  word  without  that  nonsense, 
child.” 

Well,  then,”  said  Harrie,  drawng  a deep  breath, 
and  with  one  eye  on  the  open  trunks,  let’s  be  friends, 
shall  we  ? ” 

Aldyth  looked  at  the  curious  httle  face,  with  fun  in 
her  eyes.  In  all  her  hfe  she  had  never  seen  a father 
and  daughter  so  unhke  in  type  as  Orme  and  Harrie 
were.  The  child  was  hke  a German  Backfisch  — 
square  and  fair,  with  a chubby  face,  very  fair  skin,  no 
eyebrows,  round  eyes,  and  a httle,  short,  unimportant 
nose.  Yet  in  some  odd  way  she  was  pretty  ; her  mouth 
and  teeth  were  charming,  her  round  eyes  very  blue  ; and 
her  flaxen  hair,  hke  a doU’s,  grew  in  a kind  of  froth  of 
httle  cmmphngs,  not  curls,  which,  if  let  loose,  would 
have  been  charming. 

I’U  try  for  a week,”  said  Ald}d:h  ; and  her  eyes 
danced,  though  her  hps  were  grave. 

Why  try  for  a week  ? ''^at  d’you  mean  ? ” said 

Harrie  bluntly. 

“ Why,  if  we’re  to  be  friends,  you  wiU  have  to  change 
a good  deal.  You  must  be  clean  and  tidy,  for  instance 
and  at  least  try  to  be  civil.  Think  how  cruel  you  were 
to  me  to-day.  I was  aU  alone,  and  a stranger  in 
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England,  and  very  sad  ; and  you  gave  me  no  welcome, 
but  left  me  to  trudge  alone  in  the  heat,  through  a place 
I didn't  know.  I wouldn't  treat  a dog  as  you  treated 
me.  I wonder  if  you're  sorry  ? " 

Harrie  gave  no  answer  in  words  to  this  indict- 
ment, but  she  got  very  red,  and  made  a sort  of  grimace 
which  was  apparently  intended  for  penitence,  not 
impertinence. 

What  rum  things  you  do  say,"  she  remarked,  after 
a prolonged  stare  : ''  and  you  say  them  in  such  a queer, 
soft  voice,  as  if  it  was  rubbed  on  velvet."  She  sidled 
up  close,  and  touched  a fold  of  the  dead-black  gown. 
'‘You  are  pretty,"  she  said,  with  a sigh.  " I wish  I 
was  like  you.  But  I should  have  to  dye  my  hair,  and 
starve  for  weeks  and  weeks  to  get  as  thin,  and  grow  a 
great  deal  taller.  . . . What  colour  is  your  hair  ? I 
believe  my  neck's  as  white  as  yours  if  it  was  uncovered. 
. . . What  is  that  necklace  made  of  ? " 

" French  jet,"  said  Aldyth,  laughing,  as  she  took  a 
clean  lace  handkerchief  from  her  case  and  turned  from 
the  dressing-table. 

"It  is  hke  stars,  all  glittery.  I say ! Are  you 
going  down  to  dinner  hke  that  ? Won't  He  be  in  a 
rage  ! " 

Aldyth  paused  blankly.  " In  a rage  ? " 

Somehow,  the  idea  of  Orme  in  a rage  was  very 
unpleasant.  He  looked  hke  a man  who  might  say  or 
do  things  that  had  hitherto  lain  quite  outside  the  range 
of  her  experience. 

" What  does  she  mean  ? " she  asked  of  Hannah. 

" She's  just  havering,  and  don'  know  what  she  does 
mean.  Miss,"  said  Hannah  severely.  " Living  here  shut 
up,  seeing  no  soul  but  me  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end,  it's  no  wonder  she  don't  know  her  right  hand  from 
her  left.  A very  good  thing  you've  come.  Miss,  if  I may 
say  so.  May  rouse  Him  to  a sense  of  his  duties  to  the 
poor  child.  Look  at  her  clothes,  Miss  ! Miss  Mabbett, 
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her  last  go\  emess,  she  left  because  she  said  she  wouldn*t 
be  seen  w^alking  about  Grimwold  with  such  a Kttle 
object.**  As  though  Aldyth's  simple  toilette  had 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes  to  some  of  the  deficiencies 
in  Miss  Orme*s  appearance,  she  swooped  upon  her 
charge  suddenly.  ‘‘  Come  you  along  o*  me  and  be 
made  tidy  for  once  in  your  life/*  she  said  : and  to  her 
amazement,  her  captive  went,  almost  wiffingly. 

CHAPTER  V 

ADAPTATION  TO  ENVIRONMENT 

Every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile.** 

Hebtlr. 

Aldyth  went  downstairs.  As  the  dining-room  was  the 
only  habitable  place,  she  must  needs  go  there.  Supper 
was  laid,  so  she  sought  the  window,  and  seated  upon  the 
siU,  looked  out  into  the  garden,  and  listened  to  the  clear 
evening  call  of  the  blackbird,  in  long-drawn  trills  of 
sweetness. 

This  is  England/*  she  thought.  It  seems  very 
home-Uke,  though  I never  was  here  before.  The  place 
is  all  right — if  only  there  were  any  people  ! ** 

A heavy  step  sounded  on  the  stones  of  the  haH,  and 
Orme  came  into  the  room.  He  still  wore  his  riding 
dress,  and  when  his  eyes  fell  on  Aldyth  he  scowled 
unmistakably.  It  was  almost  as  though  he  had  said : 
“ Here  is  a fine,  stuck-up,  town-bred  minx  come  to 
disturb  me — to  expect  me  to  change  my  clothes^  mind 
my  manners,  do  all  the  things  which  I hate  and  have 
abjured.**  Something  in  the  compression  of  the  jaw 
seemed  to  add — It  will  take  more  than  her  to  infiuence 
me. 

The  glance  he  gave  her  as  he  approached  w-as  almost 
hke  a sneer.  It  wounded  Aldyth  indescribably;  she 
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was  not  used  to  see  a hostile  light  in  the  eyes  of  men 
who  looked  at  her.  It  occurred  to  her  that  Orme  was 
not,  as  she  had  at  first  imagined,  shy,  but  that  he  was 
positively  inimical.  He  asked  a few  bald  questions 
about  her  journey,  in  a voice  that  continually  implied, 
**  You  do  not  matter  to  me,  I have  no  time  to  consider 
anything  so  paltry.''  After  the  fewest  words  possible, 
he  took  up  a packet  of  letters  from  the  writing-table 
window  and  opened  one  or  two  with  deliberation. 

Meanwhile,  Hannah  brought  in  supper.  Harrie  now 
entered,  in  a clean,  though  misshapen  white  frock,  her 
nose  shiny  with  soap,  her  hair  strained  back  and  tightly 
plaited. 

Her  father’s  eye  fell  on  her  as  he  moved  to  take  his 
place. 

Hallo,  Shockheaded  Peter,  who's  been  combing  you 
up  ? " he  said  jeeringly.  Harrie  grew  fiery  red,  and  shot 
a glance  of  enmity  at  him.  ''  Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  helped 
the  ox- tail  soup,  ''  you  and  I have  got  a bone  to  pick. 
How  dare  you  not  give  my  orders  to  Aaron  and 
Hannah  ? " 

Aldyth  unwisely  cut  in. 

''  Oh,  please  ! She  is  sorry  now,  and  I've  forgiven 
her." 

He  stared. 

" You've  forgiven  her  ! " he  remarked  contemptuously. 
''  I should  think  what  I may  do  is  more  to  the  point. 
Harrie — you  had  better  take  your  supper  and  go  to  bed, 
for  disobedience." 

His  rudeness  so  disconcerted  Aldyth  that  she  felt 
inclined  not  to  speak  again  ; but  the  notion  of  taking 
the  meal  tUe-d-tete  with  him  was  so  alarming  as  to  urge 
her  to  one  more  effort. 

" Oh,  please — not  on  my  first  night ! ” she  said 
hurriedly,  in  the  low  voice  which  Harrie  said  had  been 
“ rubbed  on  velvet." 

"You  won't  be  so  inclined  to  mercy  when  you  know 
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her  better/'  was  his  surly  response.  But  he  said  no 
more,  and  Harrie  stayed. 

Her  presence  enabled  Aldyth  to  make  a few  inquiries 
concerning  the  garden  and  the  village,  and  the  names 
of  the  dogs.  Orme  ate  his  soup  without  a word. 

When  Hannah  was  setting  on  the  next  course,  which 
was  roast  ducks,  he  referred  to  a paper  which  lay  beside 
him,  and  asked  her  if  Brock  had  been  there  to  see  him 
that  evening. 

‘‘  No,  sir,  I ain't  seen  him,"  was  the  reply. 

“ Well,  when  he  comes,  send  him  up  to  the  office," 
he  returned. 

“ Colder  here  than  in  Italy — eh  ? " he  presently 
vouchsafed. 

“ Oh,  yes  ; it  was  very  hot  in  Florence  when  I left." 

‘‘  Three  degrees  of  frost  here,  two  or  three  nights 
back.  You'U  have  to  wear  more  clothes  " — his  glance 
scanned  her  dress.  “ Hannah,  you  had  better  set  light 
to  the  fire." 

‘‘Oh,  please,  I don't  feel  the  cold.  I am  very  strong/' 
protested  Aldyth. 

“ Then  you  don't  look  it,"  was  the  short  reply. 
Hannah  quickly  and  zealously  kindled  the  fire. 

The  ducks  were  followed  by  gooseberry  pie  and 
cream.  Then  came  Wensleydale  cheese  and  home- 
baked  biscuits,  and  Aldyth  decided  that  a North 
Riding  dinner  was  very  good,  though  it  did  not  seem 
to  engender  social  quahties.  Accustomed  as  she  was 
to  drink  the  fight  Italian  wine,  it  surprised  her  to  see 
that  the  drink  partaken  of  by  the  mill-owner  was 
home-brewed  ginger-beer : nor  did  he  offer  her  any- 
thing else,  nor  apologise  for  the  narrow  range  of  choice 
provided. 

When  they  rose  from  table,  Ald5dh  seated  herself  by 
the  fire,  with  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  acceptable, 
when  she  called  to  mind  the  heat  on  Wenscote  Bank. 
Harrie  came  and  knelt  beside  her,  with  childish  curiosity 
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pulling  the  rings  off  her  fingers,  and  slipping  them  on 
her  own  red  and  stumpy  set.  Orme  came  to  the 
mantel-piece,  took  up  a pipe,  and  placed  it  empty  in 
his  mouth,  while  he  found  a tobacco- jar  and  proceeded 
to  fill  a pouch  with  tobacco.  In  a minute  or  two,  speak- 
ing with  the  pipe  between  his  teeth,  he  bade  Harrie  go 
and  find  out  whether  Brock  had  come. 

The  child  unwillingly  strolled  out  of  the  room  ; and 
in  the  silence  that  followed  her  exit,  Aldyth  longed  to 
hear  some  word  that  should  reassure  her,  by  eliciting 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Orme  had  indeed  known  and  valued 
her  father.  She  stole  a look  at  his  surly  face,  his  half- 
shut eyes,  fixed  brooding  on  the  fire.  He  was  more 
difficult  of  approach  than  any  man  it  had  been  her 
fortune  to  meet.  His  very  silence  was  both  aggressive 
and  repelling. 

He  spoke  at  last. 

Sorry  there's  no  drawing-room  for  you  to-night,'’ 
he  said.  ‘‘  The  maids  must  put  it  right  to-morrow." 

Please  don't  apologise ; and  please  smoke  if  you 
want  to.  I shall  be  uncomfortable  if  I think  I am  in 
your  way,"  she  said,  with  easy  good  breeding. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had  said  something 
insolent. 

‘‘  After  all,  the  house  is  big  enough  for  both  of  us,  I 
suppose,"  he  said.  Ah,  there's  my  man,  I see  him 
coming  up  the  drive.  Good-night  1 " 

With  this,  he  left  the  room. 

The  girl  felt  herself  tinghng  with  rage.  Was  this  all 
the  welcome  she  was  to  expect  ? Never  a word,  never 
an  inquiry,  as  to  his  dead  friend,  as  to  her  situation,  her 
wishes,  her  future  I The  ignominy  of  her  whole  recep- 
tion wounded  as  much  as  it  surprised  her.  A bate 
acknowledgment  of  her  presence,  a broad  hint  that  the 
less  he  saw  of  her  the  better  he  should  be  pleased — and 
that  was  all. 

What  a place  ! What  a man  ! What  a life  i 
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Hannah  came  in  to  clear  the  table,  and  caught  sight 
of  the  girts  face  as  she  sat,  in  her  humihation,  her  gaze 
fixed  on  the  leaping  fire. 

‘‘  If  I was  you,  I should  take  and  go  straight  to  bed,** 
observed  she.  You  look  fair  tuckered  out.  Up  with 
you  now,  the  bed*s  soft,  I know,  and  you*U  feel  as 
different  as  anything  when  you’ve  been  through  the 
sheets.” 

Aldyth  stood  up  meekly.  She  was  past  objections. 

Where’s  Hanie  .?  ” 

” Locking  up  her  hen-house,  and  putting  a box  over 
the  cock  to  keep  him  quiet.  I’ll  tell  her  you’ve  shpped 
off ; it’s  near  her  bed-time,  and  she’ll  be  more  likely  to* 
go  quiet  if  she  hears  you’ve  gone.  Come,  my  dear 
lamb.  I’ve  ht  your  fire,  and  done  what  I could  to  cheer 
you  up.  Bless  you  ! You’U  get  used  to  Him,  in  time ! ” 

The  ruddy  glow  of  fire-hght  on  the  white  walls  of 
the  tired  girl’s  room  was  inexpressibly  soothing.  She 
drew  up  the  bhnd.  It  was  hardly  night ; the  hngering 
twilight  of  the  North  was  dark  and  rich  and  full  of 
depth.  The  stars  were  hke  drops  of  light,  and  seemed 
as  though  quivering  to  their  faU  upon  the  waiting, 
earth.  The  fragrant  quiet  was  full  of  nightingales, 
and  the  air  that  fanned  her  cheek  was  very  incense. 
She  could  trace  afar  the  wavy  lines  of  lonely  heights 
which  soon  would  be  purple  with  heather  ; and  she- 
could  catch,  like  a running  accompaniment  to  the- 
nightingales’  song,  the  low  music  of  the  vehement 
beck  that  flowed  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

“ Only  man  is  vile,”  she  whispered,  with  a little 
gasping  laugh  that  dissolved  in  weeping. 

The  tears  that  fell  were  not  bitter.  In  spite  of  her 
keen  disappointment,  her  conviction  that  she  could 
never  make  her  home  here,  there  was  something  in 
this  dark  North  that  was  consoling,  and  like  the  love 
of  a wild,  shy  lover  who  dares  not  speak,  but  com- 
passes his  loved  one  with  unspoken  tendernesses.  When 
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she  lay  down,  in  the  warmth  and  softness  of  the  white 
bed,  with  her  eyes  still  upon  the  eastern  horizon  that 
would  so  early  kindle  into  dawn,  her  whole  soul  was 
lapped  in  a peace  past  understanding,  and  the  sleep 
that  came  to  her  was  full  of  healing. 

It  was  broad,  sunny  daylight  when  at  last  she  opened 
her  eyes,  with  that  curious  foreboding  of  having  over- 
slept which  seldom  errs.  Looking  at  her  watch,  she 
found  it  was  a quarter  to  nine.  She  dressed  in  breath- 
less haste,  and  flying  downstairs  at  half-past  nine, 
encountered  Hannah  in  the  hall  with  a pail  and  a broonr 

‘‘  My  stars,  you  are  one  to  sleep  I ” cried  she  good- 
humouredly.  ''  Him  and  Harrie  always  has  their 
breakfast  at  eight  sharp  : but  you  needn’t  be  afraid, 
I’ve  kept  some  for  you.” 

Oh,  but  Hannah,  why  didn’t  you  call  me  ? Do 
please  knock  at  my  door  to-morrow  ! ” 

“ Knock  at  your  door ! What,  to  wake  you  ? Oh, 
yes,  if  you  like,”  was  the  reply,  a compound  of  amuse- 
ment and  surprise. 

In  the  dining-room  Harrie  was  lying,  face  downwards 
on  the  rug,  reading.  She  jumped  up  as  Aldyth  entered, 
an  unmistakable  look  of  pleasure  on  her  face. 

“ Oh,  there  you  are  1 ” she  said.  I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  that  I’m  glad  you’ve  come.  It  was  jolly  of  you 
to  beg  me  off  last  night,  when  I had  served  you  such  a 
trick.” 

So  saying,  she  flung  both  arms  about  Aldyth’ s neck 
and  hugged  her  with  violence.  .As  the  clinging  hold 
tightened  about  her,  the  thought  darted  into  the  girl’s 
mind  that  here  was  a creature  as  lonely,  as  starved  for 
love  and  companionship  as  she  herself.  The  idea 
brought  pity  with  it.  A kind  of  freemasonry  seemed 
to  establish  itself  from  that  moment  between  the  oddly- 
assorted  girls. 

Harrie  flew  zealously  to  lift  the  tea-cake  from  the 
hearth,  to  carve  ham  and  pour  coffee. 
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What  book  is  that  you’re  so  deep  in  ? ” asked 
Aldyth. 

‘‘  Oh,  a very  nice  one,”  answered  Harrie,  in  some 
confusion,  and  holding  the  volume  behind  her  back. 

“ Oh,  you  needn’t  show  it  to  me  if  you  don’t  want  to,” 
said  Miss  Staveley  lightly ; whereupon  the  volume  was 
promptly  pitched  into  her  lap. 

It  was  an  Enghsh  translation  of  “ Monte  Cristo.” 

“ Might  be  worse,”  she  inly  commented,  with  relief. 

Do  you  like  it  ? ” she  asked  aloud. 

Harrie  nodded. 

‘‘  Oh,  yes  ; some  of  it’s  spiffing  ; but  the  second  part 
is  more  dry.  I liked  the  first  part,  about  the  Chateau 
D’lf.” 

Do  you  go  to  school,  Harrie,  or  have  you  a 
governess  ? ” 

“ A — I’ve  mostly  had  a daily  governess.  I never  had 
one  to  live  here,  because  He  can’t  bear  a woman  in  the 
house  ” — she  broke  off  suddenly,  with  a crimsoning  face 
of  consternation.  Of  course  I mean  a governess 
woman,”  she  concluded  awkwardly. 

What  time  does  your  governess  come  ? ” asked 
Aldyth,  suppressing  a smile. 

‘‘  Oh — I haven’t  got  one  now.  They  all  go.  They 
say  I’m  incorrigible,  and  He  said  he  was  tired  of  it, 
and  would  pack  me  off  to  school  with  you  when  you 
came.” 

“ I suppose  Mr.  Orme  has  gone  out  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ; he  starts  at  nine  every  morning  for  the 
Mills.  The  Mills  are  in  Lockthwayte  Dale,  you  know. 
He  doesn’t  get  back  till  nearly  seven.” 

” I hope  he  was  not  vexed  at  my  being  down  so  late  ? ” 

” Jolly  glad,”  said  Harrie  confidentially.  “ He  does 
hate  women  folk  and  having  to  be  civil  to  anybody  ; and 
I expect  your  evening  gown  downright  scared  him.” 

Aldyth  could  not  resist  laughter,  though  the  picture 
of  her  guardian  was  not  encouraging. 
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“ Miss  Hill  wants  to  see  you/’  presently  observed 
Harrie,  who  was  sitting  close  by  and  observing  her 
narrowly. 

Who  is  Miss  Hill  ? ” 

''She’s  the  vicar’s  sister;  a fussy  old  pig.  She’s 
always  got  her  knife  into  me.  She’s  about  the  only 
person  who  ever  comes  here.  Abbie — she’s  our  cook, 
you  know — says  she  wants  to  marry  Him  ! Just  fancy 
anybody  wanting  to  marry  Him  ! — And  she’s  as  old  I 
I should  think  she’s  forty  I ” 

*'  Why  do  you  always  call  your  father  ‘ Him/  Harrie  ? 
It’s  not  very  respectful.” 

" Well,  Aaron  and  the  maids  do  it  ; it  seems  natural,” 
said  Harrie  thoughtfully. 

Aldyth  looked  at  the  forlorn  little  creature  with  fresh 
sympathy. 

" He — I mean  my  papa,”  went  on  Harrie,  " went  to 
see  Miss  Hill  when  he  heard  you  were  coming,  and 
asked  her  what  on  earth  he  could  do  with  another  girl. 
And  it  was  she — old  cat  that  she  is  1 — that  advised  him 
to  send  us  both  to  school.  She  has  got  any  amount  of 
papers  about  girls’  schools,  and  she  said  I was  to  bring 
you  over  to  see  her  as  soon  as  you  came.”  At  this  point 
Harrie  went  into  ecstasies  of  mirth.  ''  Oh,  I long  to  see 
her  face  when  yoil  walk  in  I I simply  long  to  see  it  ! I 
was  so  vexed  that  I didn’t  see  Him  yesterday  when  you 
came  mincing  downstairs,  and  introduced  yourself  like 
a duchess  ! Hannah  says  it  was  as  good  as  a play. 
She  says  she  pretty  near  choked  1 If  ever  a man  was 
astonished — 1 ” 

Aldyth  privately  thought  that  Mr.  Orme’s  astonish- 
ment, however  great,  could  not  have  exceeded  her  own. 
But  she  caught  at  the  mention  of  Miss  Hill,  the  Vicar’s 
sister.  She  might  not  be  agreeable,  but  she  was  probably 
a gentlewoman,  and  Aldyth  might  perhaps  dare  to  put 
to  her  some  of  those  questions  which  seemed  impossible 
when  her  farouche  host  confronted  her. 
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‘‘  Let  us  go  and  see  her  this  afternoon.’* 

**  Oh,  bother,  I’m  afraid  I can’t  1 I left  my  hat  in 
the  hall  yesterday,  and  the  pug  worried  it.” 

Come  upstairs  with  me,”  said  Aldyth,  with  decision. 
“ I have  plenty  of  hats  which  I can’t  wear,  because  of 
being  in  black.  I’ll  find  something  pretty  for  you  ; and 
Harrie,  I don’t  like  your  Chinese  pig-tail.” 

‘‘  Oh,  but  my  hair  is  such  a nuisance  all  in  my  eyes.” 
‘‘  It  needn’t  be  in  your  eyes.  Let  me  brush  it  out,  it 
is  so  very  curly  and  nice,  and  we’U  tie  it  in  the  nape  of 
your  neck  with  a black  velvet  ribbon.  And  I’ll  mend 
that  hole  in  your  white  frock.  You  shall  go  to  the 
Vicarage  so  trim  that  Miss  HiU  won’t  need  to  have  her 
* knife  into  you.’  ” 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  vicar’s  sister 

**  We  were  young,  we  were  merry,  we  were  very,  very  wise. 
And  the  door  stood  open  at  our  feast. 

When  there  passed  us  a woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes. 
And  a man  with  his  back  to  the  East.” 

M.  E.  Coleridge. 

Harrie  was  extremely  anxious  that  Aldyth  should 
unpack  all  her  possessions  and  bestow  them  in  the 
ample  wardrobe  accommodation  of  her  room.  But  the 
girl  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  this.  She  was  sure  in 
her  own  mind  that  she  could  not  stay  long  at  Wild- 
marsh  ; at  least,  she  could  not  assume  that  she  would, 
until  something  more  definite  had  passed  on  the  subject 
between  herself  and  the  master  of  the  house.  However, 
she  busied  herself  over  altering  a pretty  last  summer’s 
hat  for  Harrie,  and  mending  some  of  her  garments. 
While  they  were  so  engaged,  Hannah,  with  a very  red 
face  peeped  in. 

''  I wish  you’d  come  down  a minute,  Missie  dear,” 
said  she. 
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Aldyth  rose  in  some  wonder  and  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  had  been  vigorously  swept  and 
dusted,  and  now,  with  windows  widely  open  to  the 
fresh  air,  lay  in  all  its  bare  primness  before  her. 

See,  Missie,''  said  the  Yorkshire  woman  coaxingly, 
“ I thought  you  might  arrange  these  things  in  some 
of  these  new-fangled  ways  they  have  nowadays.  All 
crosswise,  as  you  might  say,  same  as  they  do  up  at 
Colonel  Seymour’s  where  my  niece  is  in  service — all  the 
chairs  back  to  back  and  the  pianner  hind-side  before.*' 
Aldyth  could  not  repress  her  mirth. 

But,  Hannah,”  said  she,  I dare  not  presume  to 
alter  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Orme’s  house.” 

” Bless  your  heart,”  said  Hannah,  ''  He  wouldn’t  be 
none  the  wiser  if  you  was  to  take  and  set  the  kitchen 
table  in  the  drawing-room  fireplace  and  pin  up  news- 
papers all  over  the  walls  I You  do  as  I ask  you,  there’s 
a dear.” 

To  hide  her  mirth  Aldyth  crossed  the  room  to  where 
stood  a fine  grand  piano. 

What  a lovely  piano  1 ” she  cried,  in  delight.  ‘‘  But 
you  see,  this  is  not  the  kind  that  one  can  arrange  hind- 
side  before.”  She  opened  the  lid  and  touched  the  keys. 
‘‘  What  a beautiful  tone  1 ” said  she  dreamily. 

''  Can  you  play,  Missie  ? ” 

“ A little.  I will  play  to  you  presently.  But  now, 
let  us  consider  what  we  can  do.  May  I gather  flowers 
in  the  garden,  do  you  tliink,  Hannah  ? ’ 

Flowers  ? Of  course  I ” cried  Hannah,  in  delight. 
''  They  always  has  ’em  up  at  Colonel  Seymour’s.  Pots 

with  coloured  neckerchiefs  tied  round  ’em ” 

— Oh,  no,  Hannah  ; we  won’t  have  any  coloured 
neckerchiefs,  but  we  will  have  flowers  I I’ll  go  and 
ask  the  gardener — ^is  he  a good-tempered  person  ? ” 

” Bray  ? Well,  Missie,  you  see,  Bray’s  a bit  soured 
because,  you  see,  the  Master,  He  don’t  care  about 
flowers  no  more  than  the  dead.  Bray  says  the  roses 
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might  rot  in  the  ground  for  all  he  cares,  so  long  as  he 
gets  its  worth  out  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden. 
But  BrayTl  be  fine  and  proud  if  you’ll  go  round  to  him, 
Missie,  and  he’ll  give  you  anything  he’s  got.  I’ll  be 
bound  I ” 

This  was  an  enterprise  greatly  to  the  taste  of  Miss 
Staveley.  Having  been  mistress  of  her  father’s  frugal 
menage  since  her  earliest  remembrance,  she  had  learned 
to  combine  elegance  with  economy  to  an  extent  few 
English-bred  women  ever  attain.  Her  touch  seemed 
to  transform  the  cold  drawing-room  in  an  hour  or  two. 
Her  books  and  magazines  on  a small  table,  her  music 
on  the  piano,  her  flowers  scattered  with  lavish  hand, 
seemed  at  once  to  sweep  away  the  prim  emptiness,  the 
uninhabited  coldness  of  the  room,  and  make  it  sympa- 
thetic. The  response  of  Bray,  the  gardener,  to  her 
overtures  was  almost  pathetic.  She  told  him  of  the 
flower-market  in  Florence,  and  of  the  blaze  of  colour 
and  the  perfume  that  floated  across  the  stacks  of 
anemones,  azaleas,  mimosa,  and  violets.  He  led  her 
to  the  greenhouses,  far  away  from  the  house,  and 
found  her  some  flaming  azaleas  in  fuU  bloom,  which 
ht  up  the  place  at  once  as  she  had  longed  to  see  it.  The 
azaleas  awoke  memories  almost  too  poignantly ; but 
she  pushed  aside  dark  thoughts,  in  the  unexpected 
amusement  of  cheering  these  simple  people.  WTien  one 
o’clock  came,  she  found  her  appetite  excellent,  and  ate 
one  of  Abbie’s  chicken  salads  with  rehsh. 

Afterwards,  Harrie  and  she  started  for  the  Vicarage 
most  amicably  Harrie  looking  quite  transformed  with 
her  altered  coiffure  and  hat. 

The  interest  they  excited  as  they  passed  through  the 
village  was  somewhat  embarrassing.  People  crowded 
to  the  doors,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
them  pass.  A well-appointed  motor  was  waiting  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  as  they  passed,  the  owners,  a middle- 
aged  gentleman,  looking  like  a retired  army  man,  and  a 
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lady,  presumably  his  wife,  came  out.  They  also  stared 
coldly,  and  Aldyth  reflected  that  this  was  the  first  time 
she  had  encountered  the  true  stony  British  stare,”  and 
that  she  did  not  like  it.  It  seemed  unfriendly,  in  a 
place  like  this — surely  everybody  knew  everybody  ! 

Miss  Hill  had  not  expected  such  swift  obedience 
to  her  behests,  and  she  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
company  when  her  bouncing  handmaiden  came  in  to 
say  that  Harrie  Orme  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
had  brought  a lady  with  her. 

Hurriefiy  abandoning  the  flannelette  garment  which 
she  was  in  act  of  cutting  out  for  to-morrow's  working- 
party,  she  fled  upstairs  and  added  a crochet -work  collar 
to  her  shabby  gowm.  Since  it  was  only  the  two  children 
from  Wildmarsh,  she  did  not  think  her  Sunday  gown 
called  for. 

Any  guests  of  importance  would  have  been  kept 
waiting  while  she  changed. 

She  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  all  the  windows 
were  shut,  and  there  was  a smell  of  beeswax  and 
turpentine.  Aldyth  was  seated  by  the  large,  round 
table,  intently  inspecting  a group  of  wax  flowers  under 
a glass  shade,  upon  a wool-work  mat.  It  was  an  object 
of  which  she  had  often  heard,  but  never  actually  hoped 
to  find  as  a part  of  the  decoration  of  anybody’s  room. 

For  a moment  Miss  Hill  was  under  the  impression 
that  Rebecca  had  caught  the  name  wrong,  and  that 
both  the  sunny-haired  child  and  the  tall,  unspeakably 
elegant  person  in  black  were  strangers  to  her.  Aldyth 
rose  impulsively  on  her  entrance.  Her  hat,  of  filmy 
black  chiffon,  framed  her  aureole  of  burnished  hair  like 
a halo,  and  as  she  moved,  the  frou-frou  that  whispers 
‘‘  Silk  petticoat  ” to  the  feminine  ear,  accompanied 
her. 

‘‘  Are  you  Miss  Hill  ? ” asked  the  soft  voice,  so  unlike 
the  voices  of  the  Grimwold  natives  in  its  cadence. 

Miss  Hill  was  dumb  for  a moment. 
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“ But — but/’  she  faltered,  ‘‘  I don’t  understand.  You 
are  not  Reginald  Staveley’s  daughter — you  can’t  be.” 

''  There  seems  to  have  been  a mistake  about  my  age,” 
said  Aldyth.  ‘‘  I don’t  know  how  it  arose.  Mr.  Orme 
also  was  quite  astonished  when  he  saw  me.  I am 
twenty  years  old.” 

“ I was  told  you  were  Harrie’s  age  ! ” 

“ Five  years  makes  all  the  difference,”  smiled  Ald5d:h. 

The  astounded  Miss  Hill  remembered  her  manners. 
” Pray  sit  down,”  she  gasped. 

Aldyth  obeyed. 

” Harrie  told  me  this  morning  that  you  had  been  so 
kind  as  to  wish  that  I should  come  and  see  you,”  she 
said,  “ and  of  course  I was  very  glad  to  do  so  at  once. 
You  are  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Orme  ? ” 

The  colour  came  up  on  Caroline’s  thin  cheek-bones* 
How  she  wished  that  she  had  changed  her  dress  ! 
She  simply  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  her  visitor.  ‘‘  A 
very  old  friend,”  she  responded  ; ” and  I have  seen  your 
father  too.” 

‘‘  Oh  1”  Aldyth  made  a little  impulsive  movement 
towards  her. 

She  was  a thin,  withered-looking  woman,  whose 
meagre  dress  seemed  to  accentuate  the  harsh  lines  of 
her  bony  figure.  Her  hair  was  scanty  and  brushed  fiat. 
Exposure  to  weather  had  made  all  her  face  and  neck  of  a 
uniform  brick-dust  colour.  Her  eyes  were  weak,  and  she 
wore  spectacles.  The  sight  of  her  excited  Aldyth’s  pity. 

‘‘  How  long  ago  was  it,”  she  begged  to  know,  that 
you  saw  my  father  ? ” 

“ Oh,  just  after — just  after  it  all  happened,  you 
know,”  said  Miss  Hill  nervously.  When  he  brought 
his  wife  to  stay  at  Wildmarsh.  You  see,  old  Mr.  Orme 
was  dead  then — ” she  broke  off,  with  an  apprehensive 
glance  at  the  girl.  Aldyth  was  trembling  with  eager- 
ness.  She  longed  to  hear  her  say  more,  but  her  pride 
forbade  her  to  avow  to  this  complete  stranger,  that 
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these  incidents  were  all  new  to  her.  ‘‘  Ravenhill  had 
gone,”  murmured  the  Vicar’s  sister,  “ and  had  taken  the 
other  one — the  future  Mrs.  Orme,  I mean  of  course — 
away  with  him.  Nobody  knew  where  they  were — ” 
At  this  point  she  became  conscious  of  Harrie’s  bright 
eye  twinkling  with  intelligence,  and  broke  off  abruptly. 
“ I feel  I must  seem  sadly  lacking  in  interest,  my  dear,’^ 
she  faltered.  ‘‘  You  arrived  yesterday,  I understand.” 
Yes  ; and  Harrie  said — ” 

Mr.  Orme  must  be  quite  bewildered,”  said  Miss  Hill 
her  embarrassment  seeming  to  increase  every  moment. 
‘'Most  extraordinary,  your  being  twenty  1”  She 
seemed  to  lose  herself  a moment  in  retrospection. 
” You  will  drink  tea  with  me  ? ” she  resumed,  with 
sudden  urgency.  " Harrie,  run,  my  dear,  and  bid 
Rebecca  bring  tea.” 

“ Miss  Hill,”  said  Aldyth,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
" If  Mr.  Orme  and  you  are  bewildered,  so  am  I.  I fear 
Mr.  Orme  is  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  fact  of 
my  being  grown  up.  Meanwhile,  I feel  very  helpless. 
It  was  by  my  father’s  express  wish  that  I came  here 
. . . and  I simply  haven’t  anywhere  else  to  go.  What 
do  you  think  I ought  to  do  ? ” 

" Has  he  been  rude  to  you  ? ” said  Caroline,  with 
anxiety. 

" N-no.  I think  he  has  got  into  the  way  of  being  a 
little  bearish.  But  I am  sure  he  meant  to  be  kind. 
Only  there  seems  no  place  for  me  in  such  a household. 
I thought  Miss  Orme  was  my  own  age.  I don’t  wish  to 
ask  impertinent  questions,  but  I should  be  glad  to  be 
assured  that  Mr.  Orme  is  well  off — I mean,  that  he  can 
afford  to  have  me  there.  If  not,  I ought  to  go  and  start 
earning  my  own  living  at  once.” 

“ I am  sure  he  is  not  poor,”  said  Caroline  thought- 
fully. I should  fancy  he  is  a rich  man.  The  mills 
pay  very  well,  and  he  cannot  spend  much,  though  I 
daresay  a good  deal  is  wasted  in  that  house.  From 
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what  he  said  to  me,  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  expense 
of  a first-rate  boarding-school  for  you  with  his  own 
daughter  ; in  fact  ” — ^with  a pinched  snule — “ I’ve  been 
collecting  prospectuses  for  him.  No,  you  need  have  no 
anxieties  on  that  score  ; but — ” She  came  to  a sudden 
standstill. 

“ But  ? ” questioned  Ald}^h  intently. 

''  Oh,  well,  you  wiU  find  it — ^lonely.  Mr.  Orme  sees 
ho  company,  and  I do  not  think  he  would  hke  it  if  you 
brought  people  about  the  house.  And  you  are  young 
to  live  without  friends.” 

“ That  would' not  matter  much,  while  I am  in  such 
deep  mourning,”  said  Aldyth  reflectively.  ‘‘  Perhaps 
I had  better  stay  a while  and  see  whether  he  grows 
more  used  to  the  idea  of  me.  Is  that  your  advice  ? ” 

Miss  Hill  hesitated  so  long  before  answering  that  the 
pause  became  uncomfortable.  A question  seemed 
trembling  on  her  lips,  but  evidently  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  ask  it. 

You  have,  yourself,  no  feeling  of — unsuitability — 
of  unconventionality — ^in  staying  in  the  house  with 
Mr.  Orme  ? ” she  managed  to  falter. 

Ald5Tth  looked  puzzled. 

I don’t  understand.  Is  he  not  all  that  he  should 
be  ? Is  he  a bad  man  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Oh,  no,  my  dear,  no  ! Nothing  of  the  kind.  Very 
likely  I am  old-fashioned — ” 

'‘Is  it  perhaps  that  you  don’t  think  it’s  proper  ? ” 
said  Aldyth,  with  a curl  of  the  lip  which  showed, 
perhaps  too  plainly,  her  sense  of  the  irrelevancy  of  such 
an  idea.  ” My  father  judged  for  me  there,”  she  said. 
“ He  was  extremely  particular.  I imagine  Mr.  Orme 
to  be  his  contemporary.” 

“ No  ; he  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  your 
father,”  said  Miss  Hill  timidly ; “ but  of  course  his 
trouble  aged  him  ; he  has  taken  no  interest  in  any- 
thing since.”  She  heaved  a deep  sigh.  “ You  see. 
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my  dear,  he  and  I were  young  together,’’  she  faltered; 
and  Aldyth  thought  she  saw  the  memory  of  a pitiful 
little  romance  gleaming  from  the  dull,  sad  eyes. 

They  could  not  pursue  the  subject,  for  Harrie  re- 
turned, closely  followed  by  Rebecca  and  the  tea-tray. 
Something  in  what  Miss  Hill  had  said  caused  Aldyth  to 
conclude  that  the  same  trouble  which  had  devastated 
her  father’s  life  had  included  Orme.  This  might 
account  for  the  sympathy  between  them,  which  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  one  of  tastes  or  temperament. 
The  wish  deepened  in  her  that  she  could  know  the 
secret  of  her  father’s  isolation.  But  if  she  must  ask  her 
host  for  it,  she  foresaw  that  it  might  for  ever  remain 
untold.  As  they  walked  back  in  the  lovely  evening, 
she  was  weighed  down  with  depression.  She  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  consult  and  be  guided  by  Miss 
Hill ; but  the  short  talk  they  had  had  showed  this  to 
be  hopeless.  She  was  as  far  out  of  range  of  Aldyth’s 
aspirations  and  sympathies  as  Orme  himself.  Both 
of  them  seemed  to  be  standing  on  their  platform  of 
middle  life,  looking  regretfully  backward.  The  future 
did  not  beacon  to  them.  They  were  not  marching 
through  life,  but  being  carried  unwillingly  along  in  its 
current.  The  thought  showed  her  in  a flash,  how  wrong 
she  had  been  in  supposing  this  to  be  her  own  attitude. 
But  she  had,  in  fact,  hugged  and  indulged  some  such 
idea  ever  since  her  father’s  death.  Hope  and  happi- 
ness, she  had  told  herself,  lay  behind,  in  the  sur- 
rendered life  of  liberty  and  love  which  had  been  hers. 
But,  contemplating  the  attitude  of  Orme  and  Miss  Hill, 
as  she  understood  it,  she  knew  that  any  suffering  was 
better  than  such  dreary,  backward-looking  patience. 
She  thought  of  the  vagabond’s  song — 

**  We  were  young,  we  were  happy,  we  were  very,  very  wise. 

And  the  door  stood  open  at  our  feast. 

When  there  passed  us  a woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes^ 
And  a man  with  his  back  to  the  East.’* 
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Never  while  I live,”  she  inly  vowed,  ''  will  I turn 
my  back  to  the  East — to  sunrise,  dawn,  and  aU  the 
great  To  Be  ! ” 

Wildmarsh,  on  their  return,  was  bathed  in  the  sunset 
light ; and  Bray,  the  gardener,  in  new-found  zeal, 
had  weeded  all  the  front  beds  and  was  now  energetic- 
ally using  the  garden  hose,  drawing  out  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers. 

Hannah  told  them  that  ‘‘  He  ” had  sent  a message 
from  the  MiUs  that  he  should  be  late,  so  the  two  girls 
supped  together.  Afterwards,  Aldyth  produced  and 
showed  Harrie  some  of  her  photographs  of  Italy, 
describing  the  places  and  pictures.  She  hardly  knew 
whether  the  ignorance  or  the  intelligence  of  the  girl 
was  the  more  surprising  to  her.  Brought  up  among 
servants,  with  an  inferior  daily  governess  as  sole  teacher, 
and  living,  it  appeared,  quite  isolated  from  children  of 
her  own  age  and  class,  her  lapses  were  pitiable,  but 
her  thirst  for  knowledge  dehghtful.  Accustomed  to 
associate  always  with  those  older  than  herself,  it  was  a 
new  sensation  for  Miss  Staveley  to  find  herself  looked 
up  to  as  an  authority.  There  was  sweetness  in  the 
position. 

She  did  not  see  Orme  that  night ; but  took  care  to 
be  in  good  time  for  breakfast  next  morning. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Orme  was  seated  in  his 
arm-chair,  with  two  splendid  mastiffs,  one  standing 
between  his  knees,  its  paws  on  his  shoulders,  its  great 
eyes  full  of  love,  the  other  at  his  feet,  watchful  and 
wary. 

Take  care  1 ” shouted  Harrie,  as  she  entered  ; and 
the  remark  was  echoed  by  a thunderous  growl  from  the 
throats  of  both  dogs  at  the  entrance  of  the  intruder. 

“ Are  the  dogs  savage,”  asked  the  girl  simply,  con- 
tinuing to  advance  quietly,  in  spite  of  the  lowered 
heads  and  threatening  attitudes  of  the  two  monsters. 

She  saw  that  Orme  had  his  hand  on  the  collar  of 
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one  of  them,  and  that  he  was  watching,  with  a gleam 
of  his  eye,  to  see  what  she  would  do.  She  did  not 
think  him  capable  of  allowing  his  dogs  to  fly  at  her, 
and  she  went  up  to  him  with  her  hand  outstretched, 
saying,  Good  morning.'’  The  dog  at  his  feet  sprang 
up ; she  met  Orme’s  eye  in  quiet  confidence  that  he 
would  prevent  mischief. 

Come  back,  you  brute  ! ” said  the  surly  voice ; 
and  the  mastiff  shrank  away,  whimpering  and 
trembling. 

''  You’ve  got  pluck,  I see,”  remarked  Orme,  with 
a grin.  “ Come  and  make  friends  with  Vulcan  and 
Pluto.” 

She  stood  beside  him,  while  he  placed  a paw  of  each 
huge  creature  in  her  hand.  They  looked  at  her  with 
such  human,  earnest  eyes  that  she  was  quite  abashed, 
and  said  so,  laughingly. 

''  They’ll  know  you  now,  and  realise  that  you’re  a 
friend,”  said  Orme.  ''  They’ll  fly  at  the  throat  of  any- 
body who  attacks  you.  Give  them  each  a biscuit. 
That’s  right.  You  see,  they’re  ready  to  be  friends.” 

“ I like  dogs,”  said  Aldyth. 

“ These  are  too  big  for  the  house,”  he  said,  rising 
and  dismissing  Vulcan  and  Pluto  to  the  lawn  outside 
the  open  window. 

Aldyth  meanwhile  went  to  the  table  and  took  a 
seat.  Orme,  turning  from  the  window,  stared  a 
moment,  lifted  a chair,  and  set  it  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  where  the  coffee  equipage  stood. 

“ Here,”  said  he  brusquely.  ''  Won’t  you  pour  out 
my  coffee  for  me  ? That  child  can’t  do  it  intelligently.” 

Aldyth  hesitated  a moment,  but  quickly  decided 
that  it  was  better  to  do  as  he  asked.  This  was  prob- 
ably intended  as  a sign  that  he  accepted  her  as  a 
member  of  his  household. 

As  she  thoroughly  understood  coffee,  and  as  the 
coffee  at  Wildmarsh,  like  all  the  other  things  that  came 
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to  table,  was  unexceptionable,  she  was  able  to  acquit 
herself  well.  But  the  silence  in  which  they  ate  got  on 
her  nerves.  With  an  idea  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
man  was  only  shy,  she  made  an  attempt  to  break  the 
ice  by  mentioning  that  they  had  yesterday  called  upon 
Miss  Hill : whereat  her  host  chuckled  darkly,  and 

remarked  that  she  was  seeing  the  beauties  of  Grim- 
wold : an  observation  which  affected  her  so  un- 

pleasantly as  to  preclude  further  conversational  effort. 
But  as  she  carried  him  his  second  cup,  she  ventured  on 
addressing  him  behind  the  rampart  of  newspaper  where 
he  sat  entrenched. 

Miss  Hill  invited  Harrie  and  me  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her  next  week ; have  we  your  permission  to  go  ? 

''  Mine  ? What  does  it  matter  to  me  ? Do  as  you  like.'' 

That  was  all.  When  he  had  done  eating,  he  rose 
from  table  without  a word,  and  left  the  room  with  no 
sort  of  leave-taking,  no  inquiry  as  to  how  she  proposed 
to  pass  the  day,  no  allusion  of  any  kind  to  her  presence. 
Harrie  seemed  to  think  it  all  quite  usual.  Evidently, 
it  was  just  a sample  of  his  ordinary  manners,  and  not, 
as  at  first  she  had  supposed,  the  expression  of  personal 
dislike  to  herself  or  her  presence  in  his  house. 

When  he  had  mounted  his  horse  and  ridden  off,  she 
stood  in  the  window  in  a reverie,  thinking  of  many 
things  ; and  again  and  again  the  line  rang  in  her  mind— 
A man  with  his  back  to  the  East.” 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE 
” This  is  true,  the  poet  sings 

That  a sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things.” 

Tennyson. 

Further  exploration  of  the  house  revealed  the 
existence  of  a library,  a cold,  formal  room,  with  a 
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pitifully  unused  aspect.  There  was  quite  a respectable 
collection  of  books,  but  nothing  newer  than  Carlyle, 
Darwin,  Ruskin,  and  the  other  mid- Victorians.  Evi- 
dently Orme  was  no  reader ; it  was  therefore  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  be  a savage. 

Mr.  Orme  does  not  use  the  library  ! she  remarked 
rather  sarcastically  to  Hannah. 

Bless  you,  no,  Missie  1 Twouldn't  be  so  tidy  if  he 
ever  set  foot  there  ! He  has  an  office,  Miss,  upstairs, 
next  his  bedroom.  They’re  both  in  the  wing.  Miss, 
that  leads  out  of  the  swing  door  on  the  upstairs  land- 
ing near  the  window.  Talk  about  litter  ! You  treads 
on  it  there — there’s  no  keeping  pace  with  him,  and 
swearing  is  all  you  get  if  you  venture  to  put  things 
straight ! I get  that  discouraged  sometimes,  it  seems 
best  to  let  everything  go.  And  I’m  sure,  Missie,  I’ve 
felt  as  if  I could  cry  ever  since  you  come,  that  you 
should  see  the  place  in  such  a pucker  ! But  I made 
a start  with  the  drawing-room  yesterday,  and  I’m 
going  to  do  the  dining-room  to-day.  And  I was 
meaning  to  ask  you,  my  dearie,  have  you  seen  the 
little  parlour  that  opens  out  of  the  dining-room  ? 
He  never  goes  near  that.  Why  don’t  you  take  it  for 
your  own  sitting-room  ? It  used  to  be  Harrie’s  school- 
room, when  she  had  lessons,  which  it’s  now  near  three 
months  she’s  had  none.” 

The  school-room  had  the  same  sunny  south  outlook 
as  the  dining-room,  and  contained  a cottage  piano. 
Aldyth  was  charmed  with  it.  As  they  sat  in  it 
together  that  day,  re-modelling  one  of  Harrie’s  gowns, 
an  idea  dawned  in  her  mind  which  rather  pleased  her ; 
but  it  would  involve  a direct  request  to  Orme  before  it 
could  be  carried  out,  and  she  felt  most  uncertain  as  to 
whether  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  appeal  to  him. 

That  evening,  when  the  two  girls  were  ready  for 
supper,  they  came  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Aldyth  fulfilled  her  promise  of  playing  to  Hanie. 
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It  was  weeks  since  her  fingers  had  touched  the  keys, 
for  the  catastrophe  which  had  so  suddenly  overwhelmed 
her  had  seemed  to  strike  her  dumb.  Even  now,  the 
only  things  that  she  felt  a desire  to  play  were  sad 
things. 

Though  the  piano  had  been  long  untouched  and 
needed  tuning,  its  tone  was  magnificent.  Soon  she 
forgot  everything  in  the  joy  of  evoking  its  sweetness. 
The  passion  and  regret  and  longing  that  were  in  her 
heart  came  throbbing  out  in  her  sympathetic  touch. 
Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand,  and  the  sound 
of  a voice  that  was  still ! A hand  that  had  always 
upheld  her,  a voice  that  had  never  blamed- — and  both 
had  been  taken  from  her  at  a stroke,  along  with 
all  else  ! 

O death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more  ! ” 

Forgetting  time  and  place,  she  played  on  and  on, 
till  she  noticed  that  Harrie,  who  sat  spell-bound  in  a 
large  chair  facing  the  performer,  was  making  furtive 
grimaces  as  if  to  intimate  that  someone  was  there. 
The  music  faltered,  broke  off,  died  away.  Turning, 
Aldyth  saw  Orme  in  the  doorway,  with  a grim  face. 
She  rose,  instantly  steadying  the  nerves  that  had  been 
given  over  to  the  luxury  of  grief  ; her  face  hardened. 

“ Found  out  the  piano  soon  enough,’'  he  growled,  as 
if  he  had  detected  her  in  the  act  of  stealing  apples  from 
his  favourite  tree. 

''  I beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  in  frozen  dignity. 

If  you  dislike  my  playing,  I will  take  care  not  to  use 
the  piano  when  you  are  at  home.” 

‘‘  Oh,  pooh  ! do  as  you  choose,”  was  his  answer. 
''  Fm  not  indoors  much  ; Fm  going  out  now.  Harrie, 
you  lazy  little  beggar,  go  and  find  my  riding- whip.” 

''  Shan’t ! ” said  his  daughter,  without  rising. 

''  Go  at  once,”  was  his  mandate,  in  a sort  of  muffled 
growl. 
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''  Fetch  it  yourself  ! What  a plague  you  are^  coming 
in  just  when  I was  enjoying  the  music,  and  spoiling 
it  all ’’ 

''  Harrie  ! said  Aldyth  hastily. 

Harrie  turned  her  head  and  gave  her  a stare  of  sur- 
prise. What’s  the  row  ? ” she  asked  blankly. 

Aldyth  left  the  room  without  a word.  She  knew 
where  the  whip  was,  for  she  had  that  day  removed  it, 
together  with  a pair  of  gloves,  from  the  dining-room 
mantel-piece,  and  bestowed  it  in  the  rack  in  the  hall. 
When  she  returned  with  it,  Harrie’ s composed  attitude 
showed  her  that,  however  roughly  the  father  might 
speak  to  the  child,  she  had  nothing  worse  than  words 
to  fear  from  him. 

Are  these  what  you  asked  for  ? ” asked  Aldyth. 

‘'I  didn’t  tell  you  to  get  them,”  he  answered  rudely. 

She  smiled,  as  though  he  had  thanked  her. 

''  Hannah  was  cleaning  the  dining-room  to-day,”  she 
said,  ” and  I put  your  things  away.  The  whip  was  on 
the  rack,  the  gloves  in  the  hall  table-drawer  ; you  will 
find  them  there  another  time.” 

He  shook  the  whip  at  Harrie. 

” She  wants  a touch  of  this,”  he  said  gruffly.  ''  I 
often  wish  she  was  a boy,  and  I could  thrash  her. 
Wish  you’d  do  it  for  me  ! Well,  I shall  be  back  to 
supper.”  He  walked  out. 

Aldyth,  when  he  was  gone,  turned  away  without  a 
word  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  door.  Harrie  rushed 
at  her. 

” Oh,  are  you  going  away  ? Aren’t  you  going  to 
play  any  more  ? You  have  such  a detestably  grave 
face,  I believe  you’re  angry  with  me  ! ” 

” I am  positively  disgusted  with  you,”  said  Aldyth, 
in  icy  tones.  ” I could  not  have  believed  you  could 
speak  so  to  your  father.  But  anyway,  if  he  passes 
over  such  conduct,  I won’t,  so  I tell  you  plainly.  You 
actually  put  out  your  tongue  at  him,  you  horrid  child ! ” 
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So  saying,  with  frozen  majesty,  she  swept  from  the 
room,  disregarding  the  violent  tears  into  which  Harrie 
burst  as  she  departed. 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  humbled  and  repentant  girl 
was  knocking  at  her  door.  Aldyth  let  her  in,  and 
peace  was  made,  but  only  on  condition  that  Harrie 
begged  her  father's  pardon  before  supper.  This  she 
promised  to  do,  though  assuring  Aldyth  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use. 

''  However,"  said  she,  with  that  whole-souled  devo- 
tion which  a girl  often  bestows  on  an  elder  member  of 
her  own  sex,  ''  there's  nothing  I wouldn't  do,  if  you 
wanted  me  to." 

When  Orme  came  in  to  supper  that  night,  the  two 
were  seated  in  the  drawing-room  window  together, 
Aldyth  reading  aloud. 

''  Supper's  ready,"  said  he,  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

Harrie  sprang  up. 

Papa,  I am  sorry  I was  such  a toad  ; and — and 
I'll  try  and  behave  better  another  time." 

The  child's  face  was  scarlet  and  she  choked  over  the 
unaccustomed  words.  Aldyth  tingled  to  know  how 
her  father  would  receive  the  apology.  Would  he 
realise  the  effort  it  had  cost  ? He  laughed,  after  an 
astonished  pause. 

''  Pooh  ! " said  he,  you've  been  put  up  to  that. 
If  it  had  been  spontaneous  now,  I might  have  had 
hopes  of  you." 

So  saying,  he  walked  into  the  dining-room  and  sat 
down  to  table. 

Harrie  clung  to  Aldyth. 

“ I told  you,  I told  you,  it  would  be  no  use,"  she 
sobbed,  cut  to  the  heart. 

“ It  is  of  great  use,  Harrie,"  lovingly  replied  Aldyth, 
with  her  arm  round  her.  “ It  is  gaining  a victory  over 
yourself,  dear  child.  I am  proud  of  you." 
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Oh,  well,  that’s  what  I really  care  about  ! I don’t 
care  what  he  says,  old  beast !”  vindictively  declared 
the  penitent. 

''  Harrie  ! Don’t  spoil  everything,”  murmured  the 
new  teacher,  hurrying  in  to  supper. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

ALONE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

**  I do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers.’* 

As  You  Like  It. 

“Sheer  incompatibility!”  wrote  Aldyth  to  Janet, 
“ It  is,  I was  about  to  say,  the  queerest  life  ; but  I 
must  change  the  expression,  for  it  is  not  life  at  all. 
Though  I have  been  here  only  a week,  I feel  as  if  I had 
existed  for  years  in  a kind  of  timeless  Inferno  of 
monotony. 

“ The  man  is  not  unkind.  He  simply  ignores  me, 
except  when  compelled  to  recognise  my  existence  by 
a nod.  He  is  a barbarian,  unsociable  and  uncouth 
to  a degree  which  I hardly  expected  to  find  in  England, 
even  in  a remote  district. 

“ The  only  creature  with  whom  I have  exchanged  a 
word  since  I came — for  I have  never  yet  held  anything 
that  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Orme — is  Miss  Hill,  the  sister  of  the 
Vicar.  She  is  rather  like  the  description  of  the  old 
maids  in  that  wonderful  chapter  of  ‘ Shirley  ’ which 
shows  its  writer  as  so  strangely  in  advance  of  her 
times.  Do  you  remember  poor  Caroline  Helston,  con- 
demned to  be  shut  up  in  her  uncle’s  remote  parish 
with  nothing  to  do  and  nobody  to  love  ? That  is  really 
very  much  my  own  case  here. 

“ Oh,  for  a Shirley  Keeldar,  to  come  and  extend  a 
hand  of  friendship  to  me  1 Mr.  Orme’s  peculiar  disposi- 
tion is  so  well  known  that  nobody  calls  at  Wildmarsh. 
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I had  always  heard  that  the  North  is  hospitable,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  that,  at  present.  Mr.  Orme  is 
really  not  unlike  Mr.  Helston.  He  cares  for  nothing 
but  that  his  meals  should  be  well-cooked  and  served, 
his  fine  horses  well-groomed,  and  his  precious  Mills 
in  good  working  order.  There  is  no  library  in  the 
village,  and  we  take  in  no  literary  paper,  so  I already 
feel  as  if  I were  slipping  out  of  the  foremost  files  of  time, 
in  a way  good  Mrs.  Menzies  would  deeply  deplore. 

‘‘  As  you  know,  I am  not  a person  who  can  sit  still 
and  do  nothing,  and  so  far,  I have  found  it  amusing 
to  try  and  improve  the  household  regime.  At  first, 
the  fear  of  the  Ogre  kept  me  from  meddling  in  the 
distressing  hugger-mugger  nature  of  the  bachelor  estab- 
lishment ; but  the  servants  assure  me  that  he  neither 
notices  nor  cares  what  goes  on,  outside  the  subjects 
above  specified.  Therefore  we  have  set  the  place  in 
order,  so  far  as  we  can  ; and  the  gardener  is  almost 
hysterical  in  his  gratitude  to  me  for  taking  an  interest 
in  the  flowers.  The  one  source  of  comfort  to  me  in 
my  aching  loneliness  is  the  servants  : they  are  all 
darlings  ; and,  with  the  good  feeling  and  good  manners 
of  their  class,  they  seem  to  do  all  they  can  to  atone  for 
their  master’s  deficiencies.  Do  you  know,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  me,  in  coming  to  this  my  native 
land  for  the  first  time,  is  the  good  manners  of  the 
lower,  and  the>  bad  manners  of  the  upper  classes  ! I 
wonder  if  other  people  see  this  too  ? When  I travelled 
first-class,  the  people  who  travelled  with  me  were  quite 
hateful.  They  seemed  on  the  defensive,  like  growling 
dogs,  eager  to  bite  in  defence  of  their  bone,  at  the 
slightest  hint  that  anybody  wanted  to  take  it  away 
from  them.  They  scowled  at  everybody  who  entered 
the  compartment,  and  two  of  them  conversed  of  their 
private  affairs  with  deafening  loudness  all  the  way 
from  Newhaven  to  London.  But  when  I travelled 
third-class,  nothing  seemed  too  much  trouble  for  my 
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fellow-passengers.  They  were  so  anxious  not  to 
crowd,  so  ready  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the  very 
smallest  possible  compass,  so  that  a very  old  woman 
might  have  a huge,  knobby  parcel  on  the  seat  beside 
her — I was  delighted  with  them.  And  here,  you  see, 
my  theory  is  carried  out.  Mr.  Orme’s  manners  are 
positively,  Miss  Hilhs  negatively,  bad.  But  the  ser- 
vants are  one  and  all  charming.  Abbie,  the  cook, 
is  learning  to  make  risotto  quite  nicely  ; and  is  eager 
for  Italian  dishes,  so  as  to  give  me  what  I really  like. 
She  evidently  thinks  the  way  to  my  heart  is  through 
my  stomach  ; I suppose  she  argues  from  her  master 
to  me. 

For  the  rest — the  country  and  the  climate  are 
glorious.  I think  you  may  be  comfortable  about  me. 
I am  . safe  and  quiet,  and  there  is  nothing — absolutely 
NOTHING  here,  that  could  make  me  forget,  even  for 
a moment,  that  my  home  is  in  the  Via  Laura.  But 
perhaps  I am  premature  in  assuming  that  I have  found 
a temporary  resting-place.  Nothing  whatever  has 
hitherto  passed  between  my  host  and  myself  on  the 
subject.  I am  faced  by  the  necessity  of  approaching 
him  about  it,  and  ridiculous  as  it  may  sound,  I haven’t 
the  courage  1 You  will  have  got  my  first  letter,  with 
detailed  account  of  my  reception,  so  perhaps  you  will 
hardly  wonder  at  my  cowardice.  I fancy  he  has  a 
Sorrow  like  the  Mock  Turtle — and  that  he  curls  him- 
self up  in  a corner,  like  a wounded  dog,  and  bites  those 
who  come  near,  lest  they  should  touch  his  sore  place. 
I have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  like  that,  Jan.  His 
trouble  can’t  be  worse  than  mine,  can  it  ? But  I 
am  going  to  look  forward,  and  not  to  sulk  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life  because  I have  lost  everything  I 
cared  for.  What  a relief  to  have  you  to  write 
to  ! . . .” 

Several  days  had  in  fact  elapsed  without  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Orme,  wliich  Aldyth  sought. 
A scheme  had  been  maturing  in  her  mind  which  could 
not  be  discussed  before  Harrie  ; and  the  only  occasions 
on  which  thej^  met  were  breakfast,  immediately  after 
which  he  rode  off  to  the  Mill ; and  supper,  immediately 
after  which  he  disappeared  into  his  office.  She  had  no 
doubt  but  that  his  avoidance  of  her  was  intentional ; 
and  as  she  had  no  desire  at  all  for  him  to  change  his 
habits,  it  seemed  likely  that  she  might  live  a year  under 
his  roof  without  the  exchange  of  a single  idea.  On 
Sunday,  when  she  imagined  he  would  probably  be  at 
home,  he  rode  off  immediately  after  breakfast  as  usual 
and  did  not  return  until  his  customary  hour. 

That  evening,  Harrie  coaxed  her  to  use  the  piano, 
which  since  the  first  time,  she  had  been  careful  not  to 
touch  when  he  was  in  the  house. 

But,  on  the  child's  assurance  that  from  the  office  the 
music  could  positively  not  be  heard,  she  gave  way,  and 
played  one  thing  after  another.  The  moon,  which 
was  growing  towards  the  full,  came  slowly  up  over  the 
silent  garden  ; and  Aldyth  began  to  play  the  Moon- 
light Sonata. 

Harrie,  who  was  most  evidently  musical,  listened 
like  a child  spell -bound.  After  a while  Aldyth  saw 
a shadow  passing  upon  the  lawn.  It  disappeared,  and 
presently  passed  again.  There  was  a tiny  red  spark 
which  showed  it  to  be  Orme,  with  his  cigar,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight. 

She  stopped  abruptly.  His  presence  chased  her 
music.  He  came  and.  stood  in  the  window 

“ What  are  you  stopping  for  ? " he  asked. 

Oh,  I have  played  a long  time,"  she  replied,  rising 
from  her  seat. 

He  hesitated  a moment,  then  turned  away  without 
comment.  She  saw  her  chance,  and  taking  her  courage 
in  both  hands,  went  quickly  to  the  window,  stepping 
out  mto  the  garden,  and  calling  him.  He  stood  still. 
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but  made  no  attempt  to  come  back  to  where  she  stood. 
It  was  necessary  for  her  to  approach  him. 

I will  not  keep  you  a minute,”  she  said ; ‘‘  but  I 
have  something  to  ask  you.  You  have — no  governess 
for  Harrie  just  now,  have  you  ? ” 

His  black  brows  contracted.  ''  No,”  he  said  shortly  ; 
and  his  manner  said  distinctly,  Don’t  interfere.” 

‘‘  My  reason  for  asking  is  just  this.  I have  nothing 
much  to  do.  May  I teach  her  myself  ? I should  then 
feel  that  I am  being  of  some  use  in  return  for — ” 

Well,”  he  sneered,  “ in  return  for  what  ? ” 

For  your — hospitality/’ 

He  gave  a kind  of  grunt,  intended  for  a laugh. 

“ Thought  you’d  say  my  kindness  ; but  you  seem  to 
have  a regard  for  truth,”  he  said. 

Aldyth  made  no  reply.  She  felt  annoyed,  and  looked 
away.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  her  proud  face  and 
slim  young  form.  He  had  not  been  kind  ; and  the 
thought  was  so  sharp  that  she  could  not  keep  her 
mouth  from  quivering.  He  was  looking  at  her 
mockingly. 

Well,  you  seem  to  have  queer  tastes,”  he  said. 
‘‘  What  on  earth  you  should  want  to  lick  in  that  cub 
for,  is  more  than  I can  fathom.  However,  do  as  you 
like,  of  course.  I fancy  you’ll  soon  tire  ol  the  amuse- 
ment.” 

His  ungracious  sneer  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheek 
and  the  fire  to  her  eye.  She  would  not  be  wounded 
by  so  base  a hand  as  this. 

Your  manner  leads  me  to  suppose,”  she  said,  that 
you  repent  of  your  invitation  to  me  to  come  here. 
You  wrote  under  a misapprehension  as  to  my  age. 
If  you  wish  me  not  to  stay,  please  say  so.  I am  quite 
old  enough  to  earn  my  living  elsewhere,  if  it  does  not 
suit  you  to  keep  me  here.” 

He  listened  with  an  odd  kind  of  zest  : as  one  who 
relishes  the  ebullitions  of  a peevish  child. 
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“ Makes  no  difference  to  me/'  he  replied.  “ Stay  as 
long  as  you  can  stand  it.  But  it's  fair  to  warn  you,  as 
regards  the  teaching  business,  that  none  of  ’em  have 
ever  stood  it  longer  than  a few  months.  However,  have 
your  own  way.  And  that  reminds  me.  How  much 
money  do  you  want  for  pocket-money  ? " 

She  was  amazed.  ''  Nothing,  thank  you.  I have 
quite  enough  of  my  own  for  pocket-money." 

" That  so  ? Well,  there’s  not  much  to  spend  it  on 
hereabouts.  But  if  you  run  short,  come  to  me,  that’s 
aU." 

So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  deliber- 
ately away.  At  some  little  distance  from  her  he  paused 
and  looked  back.  She  had  not  moved,  standing 
exactly  where  he  left  her,  feeling  a sudden  oppression 
of  such  loneliness  as  appalled  her.  But  when  she  saw 
him  coming  back  again  she  braced  herself  for  conflict. 
She  had  a kind  of  idea  that  it  would  gratify  him  to 
see  her  angry  or  in  tears.  There  was  a veiled  contempt 
in  his  way  of  speaking,  as  though  he  had  a poor  opinion 
of  all  women,  and  was  anxious  she  should  know  that  she 
could  not  change  it. 

By  the  way,"  he  said,  if  you’re  so  anxious  to  be 
useful,  I wish  you’d  get  Harrie  some  clothes,  and 
send  in  the  bills  to  me.  Tell  Aaron  to  drive  you 
to  Kilby,  or  wherever  you  like  to  go.  Just  make  use 
of  the  trap  ; you  ought  to  drive  every  day." 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Aldyth,  managing  to  control  her 
voice. 

‘‘  Good-night,"  he  said  ; and  walked  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX  : 

MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS 

*'  It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight  with  a touch  of  infinite  peace. 

And  trembled  away  into  silence,  as  if  it  were  loth  to  cease/* 

Adelaide  Proctor* 

The  expedition  to  Kilby  and  the  purchase  of  clothes 
for  Harrie  was  duly  undertaken.  Aaron  seemed  de- 
lighted at  the  notion  of  driving  the  young  ladies,  and 
turned  out  quite  smart,  in  a livery  that  had  been  laid 
away  for  years,  with  harness  winking  in  the  light  like 
the  advertisement  of  somebody's  Harness  Polish. 
Their  appearance  again  caused  a sensation  in  Grim- 
wold.  The  natives  stared  at  the  Wildmarsh  dog-cart 
as  at  a portent.  Aldyth  had  been  brought  up  so 
remote  from  Mrs.  Grundy  that  she  cared  but  little  and 
attached  no  importance  to  the  significant  glances,  either 
in  the  village  street  or  in  church;  except  inasmuch  as 
she  found  them  unfriendly  and  ill-mannered. 

The  sight  of  the  bent,  faded  Vicar  on  Sunday  had 
not  encouraged  her  to  expect  that  the  evening  they 
were  to  spend  at  the  Vicarage  would  be  lively.  But 
she  had  hardly  been  prepared  for  the  insufferable 
dulness  of  the  reality. 

Desirous  of  pleasing,  she  made  a careful  toilette,  and 
saw  that  Harrie  also  was  attired  in  a quite  simple 
but  extremely  pretty  blue  frock. 

Radiant  Harrie  ! Her  millennium  was  indeed  come. 
Who  could  have  imagined  her  the  same  fretful, 
whining,  neglected  being  who  had  confronted  Aldyth 
on  her  arrival  ? 

Not  only  was  she  not  to  go  to  school,  she  was 
actually  not  to  have  a governess  ! Aldyth,  the  new 
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god  of  her  idolatry,  was  to  undertake  her  educa- 
tion ; and  they  had  now,  for  four  days,  worked 
regularly. 

There  was  hardly  a bad  habit  which  poor  Harrie  did 
not  possess ; and  the  gradual  eradication  of  these 
would  alone  have  provided  occupation  for  Aldyth.  She 
bit  her  nails,  she  inked  her  fingers,  she  was  inquisitive 
and  prying  to  a degree  which  her  instructor  found 
disgusting.  The  result  of  her  kitchen  rearing  was  a 
kitchen  habit  of  mind  which  w^as  not  to  be  wiped  out 
in  a few  days,  even  when  forced  for  a time  into  the 
background  by  her  devotion  to  Aldyth's  beauty  and 
comradeship. 

The  improvement  already  accomplished,  was  however 
manifest  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Hill,  as  they  sat  gazing  in 
a bewildered  way  at  their  guests,  and  wondering  what 
to  say.  Aldyth  tried  to  interest  the  kindly  man, 
whose  bent  grey  weariness  conveyed  the  impression 
of  age  far  in  advance  of  his  real  years,  by  telling  him 
something  of  the  Italian  Churches.  But,  when  he  had 
ascertained  that  these  w^ere  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
his  interest  evaporated,  and  he  seemed  a little  pained 
at  their  being  mentioned.  His  manner  classed  them 
among  those  regrettable  things  over  which  one  draws  a 
decent  veil.  Conversation  within  these  limits  was  what 
Harold  Armstrong  would  have  called  a httle  steep. 
The  girl  smiled  inwardly  at  the  thought  that  Wenscote 
Bank  w’^as  typical  of  the  North  Riding  natives.  But 
there  was  nobody  here  with  whom  she  could  share 
a whimsical  thought. 

It  was  seldom  that  she  was  bored,  but  that  evening, 
when  the  supper  had  been  eaten,  and  a game  of  Halma 
played,  in  a room  with  the  windows  almost  closed,  she 
began  to  long  for  the  sound  of  the  w^heels  of  the  dog- 
cart, w^hich  she  had  told  Aaron  to  bring  round  at  half- 
past nine.  A deep  depression  seized  her  when  she  saw 
that  the  clock  still  pointed  to  a quarter  to  nine.  Miss 
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Hill  had  invited  nobody  to  meet  them,  and  to  her  this 
seemed  an  implied  slight.  Moreover,  the  Vicar  had 
asked  her  to  take  a class  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
she  had  felt  herself  obliged  to  decline.  She  knew 
too  little  of  English  rustic  children  to  be  able  to  control 
them.  Her  reason  was  perfectly  valid,  but  she  was 
aware  that  her  refusal  left  a bad  impression.  It  was 
Harrie  v/ho,  vaguely  resenting  the  fact  that  her  adored 
Aldyth  did  not  seem  to  be  carrying  the  affections  of  the 
Hills  by  assault,  had  a bright  idea. 

Miss  Hill,  she  can  play  so  beautifully,  you  don’t 
know  ! Do  ask  her  to  play  ! ” she  cried. 

The  Vicar’s  dull  face  brightened — became  illumined. 
He  hastened  to  light  the  candles  at  the  piano,  and 
implored  Miss  Staveley  to  sit  down. 

It  was  not  yet  fully  dark,  and  the  candles  were  the 
only  light  in  the  shadowy  room.  The  blinds  had  not 
been  drawn,  and  the  room  looked  towards  the  front  of 
the  house.  As  the  soft  notes  came  stealing  out  into 
the  air,  a new  expression  irradiated  the  tired  face  of 
the  unremarkable  parson.  Aldyth  played  the  prelude 
to  Gounod's  There  is  a Green  Hill  far  away,” 
realising  with  instinctive  tact  that  sacred  music  would 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  Hills.  She  im- 
provised a more  lengthy  prelude  than  the  one  really 
written,  and  then,  venturing  greatly,  began  to  sing, 
which  not  even  Harrie  had  known  before  that  she 
could  do. 

Her  beautiful  voice,  trained  to  its  fullest  point,  soared 
in  its  rich  fulness  through  the  gathering  dusk.  The 
first  verse,  with  its  cadence  of  simple  sadness,  fell  upon 
the  listening  village  like  an  angel’s  message. 

The  cottages  clustered  pretty  thickly  about  the 
Vicarage  : and  in  a very  few  minutes  their  inhabitants, 
musical  to  the  finger-tips — true  children  of  the  North 
— ^were  clustering  like  bees  about  the  Vicarage  gates. 
The  singer  was  wholly  unconscious  of  her  audience. 
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The  second  verse  raised  the  lovely  voice  on  a note  of 
triumph — 

“ But  we  believe  it  was  for  us  ! *’ 

Then,  as  it  went  on,  the  song  broke  more  and  more 
into  passion  and  emotion,  till  the  final  pathos  was 
reached — 

“ O dearly,  dearly  has  He  loved,  and  we  must  love  Him  too  1 ” 

A woman,  standing  near  the  gate,  broke  down  and 
wept.  If  Heaven's  like  that,  I'm  ready  to  go  when 
my  time  comes,"  she  sobbed. 

The  Vicar  sat  like  one  bewildered. 

Harrie  broke  out  passionately  in  the  silence  : ‘‘  Sing 
again  ! Oh,  you  darling  love,  sing  again  I " 

I hear  the  wheels  of  the  cart — Aaron  has  come," 
said  Aldyth. 

He  could  wait  a few  minutes,  my  dear,  if  you 
could — if  you  would,"  faltered  Miss  Hill,  in  a changed 
voice. 

Aldyth  smiled.  It  was  long  since  she  had  sung,  and 
she  was  but  too  glad  to  go  on.  Having  no  notes  she 
was  restricted  to  what  she  knew  well.  She  sang  the 
song  called  Palms." 

“ High  o’er  the  way  the  palms  as  He  appears, 

'Wave  to  the  skies  upon  this  joyous  day, 

Jesus  is  here,  He  comes  to  dry  our  tears.” 

Out  to  the  night  rang  the  wonderful  notes,  the 
young,  clear  voice,  in  its  power  and  purity,  stirring 
the  hearts  of  the  listeners  in  a way  that  was 
indescribable. 

The  song  gathered  force  and  power  as  it  went  on  ; 
even  to  dull  Caroline  Hill  there  came  the  illusion  of 
Syrian  sunshine  and  waving  palms  and  the  glad 
Hosannas  from  eager  throats. 

” Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  the  lost  to  save  ! ” 

The  ringing  notes  died  away  upon  the  air.  Aldyth 
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sat  still  a moment  until  a little  sniff  close  behind  her 
caused  her  to  turn  swiftly  in  time  to  see  the  stiff, 
starched  Vicar  furtively  wiping  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
Then  a sound  smote  upon  their  ears,  a few  words  spoken 
in  the  hall  in  a deep  voice ; the  parlour  door  was  flung 
wide,  and  in  walked  Orme,  his  driving-coat  hanging  on 
his  powerful  shoulders,  the  usual  cigar  between  his 
fingers. 

Miss  Hill  and  her  brother  rose  with  a simultaneous 
cry  of  astonishment,  which  showed  Aldyth  what  a 
surprise  the  presence  of  the  Master  of  Lockthwayte 
Mills  must  be  to  them. 

“ Orme  ! ” cried  the  Vicar,  this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure  ! '' 

Geoffrey — I said  poor  Caroline  falteringly. 

A flush  overspread  her  weather-beaten  face.  She 
put  up  a hesitating  hand  and  involuntarily  smoothed 
the  faded  bands  of  hair  upon  her  forehead ; then  with 
tremulous  eagerness  pushed  forward  the  least  prickly 
and  uncompromising  of  the  Vicarage  chairs,  with  a 
wistful  request  that  he  would  be  seated. 

Orme  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  Aldyth  since 
entering  the  room  : but  when  he  spoke  he  did  not 
address  her,  but  presumably  Miss  Hill. 

“ I advise  you  to  draw  the  blinds,  he  said.  '‘The 
whole  village  is  staring  in  at  your  windows.'' 

" Dear  me  ! " cried  the  Vicar,  rising  with  a start  and 
going  to  the  window. 

" It's  the — the  singing,  Geoffrey,"  said  Caroline 
timidly.  " They  are  so  fond  of  music,  you  know,  and 
Miss  Staveley  is — is  really  wonderful." 

" Yes,"  said  Orme,  deliberately  seating  himself  in  the 
offered  chair.  “ If,  as  she  tells  me,  she  is  so  anxious  to 
earn  her  own  living,  that'll  be  her  best  way  to  do  it." 

The  way  he  spoke  was  indescribably  insulting,  as 
though  he  did  not  in  the  least  believe  that  Alydth  had 
any  real  intention  of  trying  to  support  herself.  She  felt 
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rage  rising  within  her.  What  had  she  done  to  deserve 
such  a sneer  ? 

“ Aaron  got  the  toothache/’  proceeded  Omne,  so  1 
said  I would  drive  over  and  fetch  the  children.  How 
are  you,  Andrew  ? It’s  some  time  since  I saw  you.” 

He  leisurely  replaced  his  huge  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  sent  forth  a cloud  of  smoke  into  that  select  and 
hallowed  atmosphere. 

The  Vicar  coughed,  but  tried  to  look  unconscious  of 
the  rudeness.  His  sister’s  countenance  was  oddly 
expressive  of  a struggle  between  her  delight  in  seeing 
Orme  and  her  horror  at  the  defilement  of  her  drawing- 
room. 

''  It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  see  poor  Reginald’s 
daughter,”  she  ventured.  ''  I see  a likeness,  a strong 
likeness  ; have  you  observed  it,  Geoffrey  ? ” 

‘‘  What  ? That  Miss  Staveley’s  like  her  father  ? 
Well,  it  wouldn’t  be  wonderful  if  she  were,”  said  Orme 
nonchalantly. 

He  turned  to  the  Vicar  and  made  a remark  about 
some  crops  which  he  had  noticed  on  his  land. 

''  Papa,”  suddenly  said  Harrie,  who  was  twisting  her 
ankles  round  the  legs  of  her  chair,  if  Aaron  had  the 
toothache,  why  didn’t  you  send  Joe  with  the  trap  ? ” 
Her  father  talked  on  without  noticing  her. 

''  Joe  can  drive  the  chestnut  quite  well,  and  he  often 
does,  too,”  observed  the  mal  a propos  damsel.  “ I can’t 
think  why  papa  wants  to  come  bothering.” 

''  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  Orme  irritably. 

Aaron  promised  me  I should  drive  coming  home/’ 
whined  Harrie. 

Good  thing  I came,  then,  to  save  your  necks  from 
being  broken.  Miss  Staveley,  I don’t  want  to  hurry 
you,  but  the  chestnut  won’t  stand.” 

Aldyth  rose  and  walked  out  without  a word.  She 
had  not  spoken  since  Orme’s  entrance,  and  the  prospect 
of  driving  home  with  him  was  most  unpleasant  to  her. 
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Miss  Hill  drifted  to  the  door,  not  liking  to  allow  her 
guests  to  prepare  for  departure  without  her  help.  But 
her  feelings  got  the  better  of  her,  and  creeping  back, 
she  laid  her  hands  flutteringly  on  the  back  of  Orme's 
chair. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Geoffrey  ; 
it’s  a pleasure  I don’t  often  have.” 

You  must  thank  Aaron’s  toothache  for  it,”  he  said 
curtly. 

Miss  Hill  sighed,  but  smiled  too,  as  though  she 
thought  she  knew  how  to  discount  the  ungracious 
manner. 

How  do  you — I mean,  I want  to  ask  you — do  you 
get  on  with  Miss  Staveley  ? Is  she  domestic  ? ” 

‘‘  Miss  Staveley  ? I see  very  little  of  her.  She 
doesn’t  trouble  me,  which  is  the  chief  thing.  School 
idea  won’t  work,  though — eh,  Caroline  ? ” 

‘‘No  indeed  ! Quite  a mistake  of  ours.  . . . She 
has  elements  of  beauty,  but — I should  say — rather 
flighty  ? A continental  education,  perhaps  ? It  could 
probably  be  corrected  ? But  hardly  domestic, 
Geoffrey.” 

“ Her  musical  gifts  are  remarkable,”  struck  in  the 
Vicar,  with  most  unusual  energy.  “ A girl  who  can 
sing  with  such  feeling  must  have  a beautiful  soul.” 

“ Pshaw  ! Conventional  twaddle  ! — Women  are  all 
alike,”  said  Orme,  rising  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke. 
‘‘  I don’t  suppose  she’s  any  exception  ; but  she  doesn’t 
chatter,  which  is  something.” 

“ And — ” Caroline  was  determined  to  get  it  out — 

“ and  you  don’t  find  it  the  least  bit  awkward  ? Having 
a young  girl  ? — ” 

” It  might  be  if  I were  about  all  day ; but  I’m  not, 
you  see,”  he  replied.  ” I’ll  say  good-night  now,  I hear 
that  plaguey  mare  on  the  rampage.” 

He  strode  out  into  the  hall  where  the  two  girls  were 
descending  the  stairs  ready  for  departure. 
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“ Come,  Harrie,  you  ought  to  be  in  bed,”  said  he 
roughly. 

They  all  went  to  the  door,  where  the  chestnut 
thoroughbred  was  making  a hole  in  the  Vicar's  gravel 
with  her  impatient  hoof.  Joe  stood  at  her  head. 

Why  ! Joe  is  here,"  cried  Harrie,  at  once.  ''  I 
can't  think  why  papa  wanted  to  come  and  spoil  every- 
thing." 

Without  a word  Orme  tossed  her  up  behind,  and 
then  helped  Aldyth  to  a most  undesired  position  in 
front.  She,  however,  endured  in  silence  sooner  than 
provoke  discussion  with  him. 

‘‘  Good-night,  Hill ! good-night,  Caroline  ! " he  said, 
as  he  took  his  place,  gathering  up  the  reins  and  re- 
placing his  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

They  swung  out  of  the  gates  and  along  the  smooth, 
high  road  in  complete  silence.  Aldyth  was  determined 
not  to  speak.  When  they  had  gone  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  he  said — I want  to  say  a word  to  Brock,  my 
overseer.  Should  you  mind  going  a little  way  round  ? 

“ Please  do  not  consider  me,"  she  replied  coldly. 

''  Sulking  ? " he  asked,  as  if  pleased  at  the  idea. 

Aldyth  turned  round  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
" What  did  you  say  to  me  ? " she  asked. 

There  was  that  in  her  voice  which  she  had  not  let  him 
hear  before.  It  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Peer  who 
spoke  ; very  quietly. 

He  returned  her  look  ; she  could  almost  have  thought 
that  he  was  gratified  at  having  provoked  her  to  a display 
of  dignity  ; but  his  next  words  were  unexpected. 

" Do  you  mind  smoke  ? " he  said. 

''  I don't  wish  to  intrude  my  likes  or  dislikes  upon 
you,"  she  replied,  after  a moment's  hesitation. 

He  took  out  his  cigar  and  threw  it  away. 

"Why  couldn’t  you  say  so  ? " he  said.  "But  I 
don't  suppose  there's  a woman  alive  who  could  be 
straightforward. ' ' 
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Don't  you  ? " said  she,  with  contempt  which  this 
time  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

Call  yourself  straightforward  ? he  asked  jibingly. 

''  I have  certainly  been  so  in  my  dealings  with  you. 
It  is  you  who  have  failed  in  that  respect.'^ 

..  I ? „ 

'"It  would  have  been  far  more  straightforward  had 
you  written  and  said  plainly  that  you  did  not  wish  me 
to  come,  than  to  allow  me  to  come,  ana  then  try  to 
drive  me  away  by  covert  insult." 

“ Don't  talk  nonsense  ! " 

''You  want  me  to  go,  but  you  do  not  want  to  say 
so,"  said  Aldyth  steadily.  " My  father  was,  I believe, 
your  friend,  and  it  would  make  you  feel  uncomfortable 
to  turn  me  out.  But  you  mean  that  I shall  go  of  my 
own  will,  so  you  let  me  see  that  I am  unwelcome." 

"You  are  a silly  child,"  he  said  shortly. 

" At  least  I hope  I am  not  obtuse,"  she  replied.  " I 
have  told  you  that  I have  interpreted  your  wishes,  but 
we  may  as  well  part  friends.  May  I stay  a month,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  other  arrangements  ? I know  a 
lady  in  London  who  will  help  me  to  a start." 

" I thought  you  had  undertaken  Harrie's  education," 
said  Orme  drily,  " Please  correct  me  if  I'm  mistaken. 
I thought  you  asked  my  permission  to  teach  her,  so  as 
not  to  feel  that  you  were  under  any  burden  of  obligation 
to  me.  I fancy  I remember  answering  that  I thought 
you  would  soon  change  your  mind.  But  three  days  is 
even  a shorter  limit  than  I expected." 

Aldyth  was  mortified.  He  had  the  better  of  her 
there.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  having  con- 
descended to  take  notice  of  the  lack  of  manners  of  a 
savage.  What  she  had  said  sounded  merely  like  a 
foolish  display  of  temper. 

" Perhaps  you  would  tell  me  plainly,"  she  said,  feeling 
quite  a difficulty  in  speaking  calmly,  " do  you  wish  me 
to  go  or  stay  ? " 
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Want  you  to  please  yourself/’  he  answered,  in  a 
voice  that  was  somehow  provocative.  As  he  spoke,  he 
pulled  up  at  a little  house  by  the  roadside.  Will  you 
take  the  reins  while  I go  in  ?”  he  asked. 

Aldyth  took  them,  as  he  desired,  and  he  swung  himself 
to  the  ground  and  went  into  the  cottage. 

Harrie,  after  a good  deal  of  chatter  and  grumbling, 
had  gone  to  sleep  against  Joe’s  shoulder.  There  was 
stillness  all  around.  The  great  moor  was  on  every  side, 
the  rushing  of  a little  stream  near,  was  distinctly 
heard.  An  odour  of  pinks  from  the  cottage  garden 
floated  to  the  senses  of  the  waiting  girl,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  night  calmed  down  her  temper  and 
made  her  ashamed  of  her  heat.  The  silent  minutes 
lengthened  out,  and  she  waited  well  content,  watch- 
ing the  radiance  over  an  adjacent  hill,  where  presently 
the  golden  disc  of  the  great  moon  appeared  slowly 
mounting. 

When  Or  me  came  out  of  the  cottage,  her  shght  figure 
was  etched  out  plainly  in  the  moonlight,  her  delicate 
profile  illumined  by  its  radiance ; and  the  chestnut 
stood  like  a lamb. 

He  was  once  more  beside  her,  taking  the  reins  from 
her  hold. 

Are  you  tired  ? ” he  asked. 

''  No,  not  at  all,”  she  answered,  in  some  surprise. 

I was  thinking  you  might  like  to  see  the  moonlight 
on  the  water,”  he  suggested.  Should  you  care  to 
drive  a few  miles  farther  ? The  mare’s  quite  fresh.” 

I think  I should,”  said  the  girl  hesitatingly  : for  the 
moonlit  moor  was  most  mysteriously  beautiful,  with  a 
beauty  that  not  even  Orme’s  rudeness  could  spoil. 

They  drove  on.  He  did  not  speak,  and  she  was  only 
too  glad  of  his  silence.  Presently  they  came  to  a long, 
stiff  ascent,  and  he  got  down  and  walked  at  the  mare’s 
head,  telling  Joe  to  sit  still  and  not  disturb  the  child. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  more  beautiful  than  any 
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which  Aldyth  had  yet  seen.  They  were  slowly  gaining 
the  highest  point  of  a pass,  beyond  which  the  road  was 
cut  through  cliffs  On  their  left  was  a huge  depression 
of  the  land,  like  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  at  Hindhead, 
but  magnified  three  times.  The  utter  loneliness  and 
stillness  of  all  things  was  impressive  ; no  light  glim- 
mered in  their  range  of  sight.  The  occasional  cry  of  a 
lamb,  borne  faintly  on  the  scented  breeze,  was  the 
only  sound,  except  the  wheels  of  the  cart. 

At  last  they  were  on  the  summit.  Orme  stopped  the 
mare,  and  turning  his  head,  said  to  Aldyth  : 

“ Now  look  to  your  right." 

She  turned  : and  behold,  there  below  her,  at  a 

distance  of  two  or  three  miles  only,  lay  the  sea,  a sheet 
of  placid  silver,  rhythmically  heaving  like  the  slow, 
evenly-drawn  breath  of  the  world. 

The  sea  ! " she  cried,  under  her  breath,  but  with  a 
kind  of  excitement  in  her  voice. 

He  came  and  stood  beside  her,  leaning  his  back 
against  the  cart  and  gazing  out  seaward. 

When  Reg  and  I were  kids,"  he  said,  in  an  absent 
voice,  more  as  though  thinking  aloud  than  speaking 
to  her,  “ we  used  to  push  our  bicycles  up  this  hill, 
pretending  we  were  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  retreat. 
We  starved,  and  fought  natives,  and  had  all  kinds  of 
adventures  until  we  gained  the  summit,  and  cried, 

‘ Thalassa  ! We  are  saved  ! ' " 

''  Thalassa  ! That  means  the  sea,  doesn't  it  ? " she 
replied  softly. 

“ The  point  of  the  thing  was,"  he  went  on,  that  very 
often,  if  it  was  a bit  thick,  we  couldn't  see  it  at  all.  I 
have  often  driven  over  the  Gap,  when  you  would  never 
know  the  sea  was  there.  I used  to  think,"  he  added, 
after  a pause,  which  Aldyth  dare  not  break,  for  fear 
of  scaring  him  from  that  first  shy  mention  of  her 
father's  name  and  the  train  of  thought  it  evidently 
evoked — " I used  to  think,  later,  when  I was  growing 
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up,  and  things  were  going  hard  with  me,  that  if  I got 
my  heart’s  desire,  I would  come  up  here,  and  cry 
‘ Thalassa  ! ’ ” He  broke  off  and  laughed  grimly. 

And  did  you  ? ” suggested  the  girl  timidly. 

He  made  a derisive  sound,  climbing  into  his  seat 
once  more. 

That’s  only  a story,  you  know,”  said  he.  The 
Greeks  never  really  found  the  sea ; they  died  in  the 
desert.  There  is  no  Thalassa,  only  Mirage  in  real  life.” 
She  retorted  : There  is  no  Mirage  in  real  life ; 

Mirage  is  v^hat  we  make  ourselves.” 

” Put  it  that  way  if  you  like,”  said  he.  ‘‘  Real  life’s 
good  enough  for  me.” 

He  turned  the  mare’s-  head,  and  they  began  to 
descend.  Aldyth  could  have  begged  him  to  pause  a 
while,  she  had  not  half  drunk  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  But  he  looked  so  surly  that  she  dare  not 
venture.  The  sight  of  what  recalled  memories  of  his 
youth  had  evidently  betrayed  him  momentarily  into 
a frame  of  mind  which  he  dreaded.  She  made  one 
remark  presently,  on  the  beauty  of  the  night,  to  which 
she  received  only  a grunt  in  reply  ; and  so  relapsed 
into  silence,  wrapping  her  cloak  more  warmly  about 
her  shoulders. 

The  miles  between  them  and  home  flew  by  like  a 
dream.  When  at  last  they  were  turning  in  at  the  gate 
of  Wildmarsh,  he  looked  at  her. 

Well,”  he  said,  am  I to  send  Harrie  to  school,  or 
will  you  try  her  for  a month  ? ” 

She  answered  quite  pacifically.  “ Won’t  you  truly 
tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do  in  the  matter  ? ” 

Want  you  to  please  yourself,”  said  he,  checking  the 
mare  at  the  door.  “ Halloa  there,  Harrie  ! Wake  up, 
lass  ! We’re  home  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  X 

A MAD  PIPER 

A mad  piper  indeed,  this  Spring,  with  his  wonderful  lying 
music — ever  lying,  yet  ever  convincing — for  when  was  Spring  ever 
known  to  keep  his  word  ? Yet  year  after  year  we  give  eager 
belief  to  his  promises.  He  may  have  constantly  broken  them  for 
fifty  years,  yet  this  year  he  will  keep  them.  This  year  the  dream 
wili  come  true,  the  ship  come  home.  This  year  the  very  dead  we 
have  loved  shall  come  back  to  us  again,  for  Spring  can  even  lie 
like  that  ! . . . Why,  one  branch  of  hawthorn  against  the  sky 
promises  more  than  all  the  summers  of  time  can  pay,” 

Richard  le  Gallienne. 

After  the  moonlight  drive,  Aldyth  saw  little  of  Orme 
for  some  time.  He  was  working  extra  hours,  and 
sometimes  was  gone  before  the  girls  appeared  in  the 
morning  : sometimes  came  in  late  for  supper  at  night. 
Hannah  remarked  that  there  was  trouble  at  the  Mills  ; 
and  added  that  she  for  one  should  never  be  surprised  if 
Orme  were  to  get  shot. 

She  said  he  had  one  rule  which  was  most  unpopular. 
This  was  against  drunkenness.  Any  man  found  drunk 
on  the  premises  was  heavily  fined  for  a first  offence, 
dismissed  without  notice  for  a second.  Hannah 
thought  it  not  an  unreasonable  rule,  for  drunken  men 
are  careless,  and  the  cotton  stuffs  in  the  Mills  were 
highly  inflammable.  But  Brock  said  the  men  were 
determined  to  strike  in  order  to  get  this  rule  changed. 
They  must,  however,  have  another  pretext,  as  a strike 
on  such  grounds  was  unlikely  to  command  public 
sympathy.  Therefore  a man  had  secured  employment 
in  the  Mills  who  was  a chosen  tool  of  the  Trades' 
Unions,  with  the  object  of  provoking  ill-feeling.  Brock 
told  the  maids  that  he  had  warned  the  Master  that  this 
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man  was  a firebrand,  but  that  Orme  had  taken  a per- 
sonal fancy  to  him,  and  would  not  believe  it. 

The  man  in  question,  however,  growing  bolder,  had 
held  an  open-air  meeting  on  the  moors  the  previous 
Sunday,  and  Orme,  informed  by  Brock,  had  driven  over 
to  hear  for  himself,  so  he  was  now  warned. 

''  But,  bless  you,  nobod}/  could  never  say  what  He'll 
do,  he  is  such  a one  to  take  his  own  way,  and  always 
thinks  he  knows  best,”  said  Hannah,  resigning  ‘ Him,' 
with  a sigh,  to  the  doom  of  the  wilful.  ‘‘  Brock  says 
He  never  ought  to  have  had  no  Mills  to  manage,''  she 
added  pensively.  “ Says  He's  a Inderviguahst, ' and  a 
man  with  all  those  hands  under  him  ought  to  take  a 
strong  party  fine.  Then,''  she  explained,  “ you  know 
where  you  are.  But  Brock  says  he  never  talks  to  Him, 
not  to  argue  any  point,  without  feehng  as  if  he  was 
standing  on  his  head.'' 

Aldyth  agreed  that  this  must  be  confusing  to  Brock's 
mental  faculties. 

A spell  of  persistently  rainy  weather  followed  the 
brilliance  of  the  May  moon.  Young  June  was  bathed 
in  tears,  and  the  temperature  quite  chilly. 

The  Florentine  maid  began  to  realise  the  fickle 
nature  of  the  Enghsh  chmate,  and  turned  perforce  to 
amusements  indoors. 

Harrie  and  she  were  seized  with  the  brilliant  idea  of 
devising  a scheme  of  decoration  for  the  schoolroom, 
which,  hke  most  of  the  other  rooms,  was  hung  with  a 
wallpaper  which  made  Aldyth' s eyes  ache.  Repeatedly 
assured  that  Orme  would  neither  know  nor  care  what 
they  did,  so  long  as  he  was  not  bothered,  they  drove  in 
the  rain  to  Kilby,  and  chose  a beautiful  shade  of  blue 
for  their  walls,  with  a frieze  of  pale  pink  roses,  tossed  in 
profusion.  They  bought  many  feet  of  wooden  moulding 
for  a picture  rail,  which  an  obliging  carrier  brought 
home  for  them.  It  then  appeared  that  both  Bray  and 
Aaron  were  practised  white-washers  and  painters. 
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Cook  and  Hannah  were  also  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  in  a week  all  was  complete,  and  the  result  so 
charming  that  it  seemed  incredible. 

Aldyth's  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls,  her  old 
Persian  rugs  covered  the  shabby  carpet,  her  cushions 
made  the  chairs  comfortable,  her  gay  draperies  hid  the 
sofa.  All  the  book-shelves  were  painted  white,  and  her 
books  ranged  in  order. 

It  was  from  this  room  that  the  neglected  conservatory 
opened,  which  had  so  depressed  her  on  her  first  arrival. 
Bray  had  lime-washed  and  cleaned  it  as  soon  as  he 
found  she  liked  flowers,  and  now  it  was  quite  fuU. 
Harrie  and  she  seized  a day  when  the  rain  held  up  for 
a few  hours,  drove  to  a wood  where  Joe  knew  the  ferns 
to  be  good,  and  brought  home  enough  to  make  a 
rockery  in  the  shady  lower  part.  The  sweetness  of 
pelargonium  and  genista  scented  the  room,  and  cycla- 
men, which  Aldyth  specially  loved,  because  it  recalled 
Umbria  : the  open  door  showed  bright  blooms  and  soft 
foliage.  It  was  a cheery  room  even  on  the  wettest  day. 

The  new  trade  of  house-decoration  kept  them  so 
busy  that  the  dull  days  passed  unnoticed.  The 
opinions,  the  interest,  and  the  delight  of  the  maids 
and  men  were  most  amusing  to  Aldyth.  They  helped 
with  a will,  and  when  all  was  done,  Hannah  heaved  a 
sigh  as  she  observed  what  a pity  it  was  that  nobody 
ever  came  there  to  see  what  taste  Miss  Staveley  had. 

After  about  a fortnight  of  rain,  they  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  summer  come  back.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  radiant,  the  sun  shining,  and  all  things  gay. 

The  two  girls  rushed  out  into  the  garden  before 
breakfast  to  gather  the  newly-opened  roses — the  first 
of  the  season,  which,  after  the  long  rain,  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  warm  night,  were  unfolding  in 
sweet  profusion.  The  steamy  earth  gave  out  breaths 
of  inimitable  fragrance,  the  dew-drops  flashed  and 
sparkled  on  every  leaf,  and  all  was  so  lovely  that 
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Aldyth  burst  into  song  as  naturally  as  Harrie  into 
jumping  and  laughter,  and  carolled  with  all  her  heart 
as  she  filled  her  lap  with  blossoms  : 

**  One  morning,  oh,  so  early,  my  beloved,  my  beloved  ! ” 

No  lessons  to-day,  Harrie  ! ''  cried  she,  when  she 
had  finished  her  song.  ‘'We  have  been  so  good  and 
diligent  all  this  wet  weather,  let  us  make  Aaron  drive 
us  somewhere  with  our  lunch  and  spend  the  day  out  of 
doors.  We  might  go  to  that  pretty  place  where  the 
water-wheel  is,  that  we  passed  the  other  day,  and  1 
wanted  to  sketch  it,  do  you  remember  ? ’’ 

“ Lowthian  Dale  ? Oh,  yes,  jolly ; that  will  be 
ripping  ! ''  cried  Harrie  in  ecstasy. 

They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  house,  and  saw 
Aaron  waiting  on  the  gravel  sweep  with  Loma,  Orme’s 
black  mare,  ready  saddled. 

“ Is  Mr.  Orme  going  off  early  this  morning  again  ? 
I didn’t  know  ! ” cried  Aldyth. 

“ He  said  so.  Miss.’’ 

" Oh,”  cried  she,  “ I hope  he  hasn’t  had  to  pour  out 
his  own  coffee  ! I must  run  ! But  I will  just  give 
Lorna  this  bit  of  sugar.” 

“ He  don’t  hke  her  to  eat  it  when  the  bit’s  in  her 
mouth,  Miss.” 

“ Well,  she’s  eaten  it  now,”  said  Aldyth  mischiev- 
ously, as,  her  apronful  of  roses  held  in  her  left  hand,  she 
extended  the  other  pink  palm  for  Lorna’ s dainty  licking. 

“ So  I see,”  said  Orme’s  voice  from  the  doorway. 

Aldyth  looked  up  and  laughed ; the  fine  morning 
had  made  her  too  gay  to  be  depressed  by  scowls.  She 
could  not  help  her  eyes  dancing  as  she  encountered  his 
black  look. 

“ You’ll  have  to  send  me  to  the  stable  to  clean  the 
bit ! ” she  said  impertinently.  “I  am  so  sorry  I am 
late.  Come  in  ; I did  not  know  you  wanted  to  be 
extra  early.” 
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She  turned,  and  went  in,  not  through  the  door,  but 
through  the  open  French  window  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  proceeded  to  shake  out  her  roses  upon  the  table. 
Glancing  up,  she  saw  that  Orme  had  followed  her, 
and  was  looking  all  round  the  room  with  a pecuhar 
expression. 

“ Is  this  my  house  ? he  asked  abruptly. 

''  I don't  know,  Fm  sure,"  she  returned  demurely, 
wiping  her  hands  on  a clean  duster.  “ I have  never 
inquired  whether  you  are  owner  or  merely  tenant." 

I suppose  all  these  things  are  yours  ? he  pursued. 

**  Yes.  It  was  spoiling  them  to  leave  them  packed 
up.’' 

“And  who  paid  the  workmen  who  have  hung  the 
paper  and  so  on  ? " 

“ Oh,  I paid  for  the  materials,  and  the  work  was  done 
by  the  members  of  your  household.  Aaron  white- 
washed, Hannah  scrubbed,  Bray  hung  the  paper,  and 
Harrie  and  I painted." 

“ Why  was  I not  consulted  in  the  matter  ? " 

“ The  maids  said  you  do  not  like  to  be  bothered.  1 
am  sorry  if  you  are  displeased  at  what  we  have  done. 
The  only  time  I ever  asked  you  about  anything,  you 
said — ‘ Please  yourself.'  " 

“ Have  you  pleased  yourself  with  this  room  ? " 

“ Very  much.  I love  to  see  pretty  things." 

“ And  when  you  go,  what  am  I to  do  with  all  this 
lumber  ? " 

She  was  growing  used  to  his  rudeness. 

“ I shall  lend  it  to  Harrie,"  she  said,  “ until  I have 
a home  of  my  own  to  put  it  into." 

He  turned  upon  her  with  great  suddenness.  “ Are 
you  going  to  be  married  ? " 

“Not  that  I know  of.  I can't  foretell  the  future,"  she 
said,  stiU  mischievously.  “ More  unlikely  things  have 
happened  to  girls,  before  now." 

“You  are  not  engaged  ? " he  sharply  asked,  standing 
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before  the  hearth,  ^vith  hands  deeply  thrust  into  his 
pockets. 

She  lifted  her  head.  ‘‘  Your  sudden  interest  in  my 
concerns  is  unexpected/'  she  replied,  very  coldly. 

He  sneered.  “ You  said  you  were  straightforward." 

“ WeU  .?  " 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  expect  me 
to  be  interested  in  you  ? " 

She  turned  upon  him  a look  that  might  have  frozen 
a boiling  kettle. 

“ When  I came  here,"  she  replied,  after  a slight  pause, 
“ I certainly  expected  you  to  interest  yourself  in  me, 
kno\ving  that  you  had  been  my  father’s  intimate  friend  ; 
but  you  took  care  to  disabuse  me  of  that  idea  in  our 
first  interview,  and  3^ou  certainly  have  done  nothing  to 
revive  it  since." 

So  sapng,  she  walked  into  the  dining-room  and  sat 
dowm  to  table,  where  Harrie  was  already  attacking  her 
porridge  and  cream. 

To-day,  the  aspect  of  even  this  room  was  very  unlike 
what  it  had  been  when  Miss  Staveley  first  arrived.  The 
sunshine,  which  showed  up  the  shabby  paper  and  inferior 
pictures,  also  showed  the  weQ-kept  silver,  the  fresh 
flowers  and  linen,  the  absence  of  dust  and  dirt,  the 
polishing  of  the  massive  furniture.  Orme,  coming 
slowly  in,  seemed  to  be  attentively  considering  it  ; 
but  he  did  not  speak.  He  had  already  breakfasted  : 
and  when  he  had  collected  his  cigar-case  and  matches, 
he  stalked  out  in  silence. 

As  for  Aldyth,  the  irritation  produced  by  the  late 
exchange  of  words  could  not  last  long.  She  saw 
clearly  what  she  had  before  suspected,  that  Orme  was 
terribly  afraid  lest  she  might  try  to  flirt  vdth  him — wdth 
Him,  save  the  mark  ! — and  was  determined  to  let  her 
see  that  it  would  not  do.  But  there  was  something  so 
comic  in  the  notion  that  he  should  think  this,  while  she 
had  been  5tri\dng  to  keep  her  dislike  and  impatience 
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out  of  sight  so  far  as  to  conform  to  the  bare  rules  of 
politeness,  that  amusement  was  the  net  result  of  her 
ruffled  dignity.  With  the  sound  of  Lorna's  fljdng  hoofs 
she  shook  off  the  very  memory  of  Him,'’  and  ran  to 
Abbie  in  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  now  no  longer  an 
intruder — to  beg  for  a picnic  lunch. 

The  maids  thought  the  idea  as  happy  and  as  wonder- 
ful as  were  all  Missie's  " doings  in  their  eyes.  The}^ 
packed  enough  delicacies  to  furnish  forth  at  least 
two  lunches,  and  Aaron  made  haste  to  put  to  the 
chestnut  and  scramble  into  his  livery. 

Lowthian  Mill  was  in  ruins.  The  water-power  had 
been  found  too  variable,  and  the  wheel  now  turned  no 
more.  The  wide,  shallow  stream  of  the  Louth  Brook 
hurried  noisily  over  its  uneven  bed,  spanned  by  a 
swaying,  rocking  plank-bridge,  which  they  crossed. 

Aaron  preferred  to  wade  across  with  the  provision 
basket,  and  then  took  his  leave,  assuring  them  that 
the  woman  at  the  weir  cottage  would  supply  milk  or 
hot  water,  and  that  he  would  fetch  them  at  half- past  five. 

They  spread  their  rugs  on  the  sloping  hillside  and 
flung  themselves  down  in  sheer  joy  of  the  warmth  and 
glory  of  the  sun.  Aldyth  was  half  ashamed  to  reahse 
how  glad  she  felt — how  her  youth  leapt  up  in  her  as 
the  bees  hummed,  lazily  drifting  in  the  glorious  air,  the 
larks  poured  forth  a riot  of  song,  and  snowy  garlands 
of  blossoming  May  nodded  between  her  eyes  and  the 
intense  blue  beyond. 

Was  Harold  right  ? Am  I merely  a Hedonist  ? " 
she  asked  herself — “ a creature  born  to  seize  the  joy 
of  the  moment — I,  who  thought  all  joy  was  dead  ? " 

She  sat  up,  with  stirrings  of  vague  remorse  : only  to 
have  her  eye  caught  by  fresh  beauty. 

''  Harrie — look  at  the  buttercups  in  that  meadow  ! — 
the  depth  of  gold  on  the  rich,  full  green — the  scarlet 
points  of  the  sorrel,  and  the  silver  stars  of  the  great  ox- 
eyes  spangling  it  all ! I never  saw  an  English  j une 
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meadow  before  ! Think  of  it ! I did  not  dream  that 
anything  could  be  so  beautiful ! '' 

“ Oh,  well,  of  course,  Fve  seen  it  all  my  life,’'  said 
Harrie,  a little  bored.  ‘‘  It’s  nothing  out  of  the  way  to 
me.  See  that  cottage,  just  down  there  ? That’s  let 
every  August.  Very  stupid  people  generally,  who  go 
about  with  no  hats,  and  put  treacle  on  the  trees  at 
night  to  catch  moths.  HaUo  ! ” She  sat  up,  her  quick 
eyes  twinkhng.  ‘‘  Why,  it’s  let  already ! There’s 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney  ! ” 

“ What  a bother  ! ” said  Aldyth.  ‘‘  I thought  we 
should  be  quite  alone  here.  But  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  anybody  about ; let’s  hope  they  have  all  gone  out  for 
the  day.  I must  set  to  work  if  I mean  to  do  anything,” 
she  went  on,  unstrapping  her  sketching  apparatus.  ''  I 
will  try  a peep  of  the  ruined  mill,  and  put  in  the 
smother  of  white  blossom  against  the  ripe  old  red 
waU.  But  I’m  such  a duffer  at  sketching,  really.  I 
only  took  it  up  to  please  a friend  of  mine.” 

” Who  was  that  ? The  lady  who  writes  you  such 
long  letters  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes  : she  and  her  brother.  He’s  very  clever  ; I 
think  he’s  going  to  be  famous.  Well,  I must  be^n  ; I 
can’t  idle  away  a whole  morning.  Are  you  going  to 
read  to  me  ” 

Harrie  was  but  too  ready.  Her  love  of  story-books 
was  so  great  that  it  seemed  she  might  be  led  to  a real 
love  of  literature  by  its  means.  She  read  aloud  atro- 
ciously, but  the  process  enabled  Aldyth  to  think  her 
own  thoughts,  and  not  only  kept  Harrie  from  thinking 
and  talking  about  the  servants  and  their  concerns  for 
the  time,  but  also  put  something  different  into  her 
head,  thus  giving  her  a fresh  subject  for  chatter  after- 
wards. 

It  seemed  quite  a short  time  when  their  watches  and 
their  appetites  alike  announced  the  dinner-hour.  Rising 
reluctantly  Aldyth  luxuriously  stretched  cramped  limbs. 
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and  went  off  to  negotiate  the  cranky  bridge  in  pursuit 
of  the  milk  the  cottage  woman  had  promised. 

As  she  returned  through  the  pasture,  she  was  startled 
to  hear  Harrie’s  voice  upraised  in  a cry,  almost  a scream, 
of  fear  or  anger. 

Alda,  Alda,  Alda  ! Something  inaudible  followed, 
and  then  a shout  in  an  unmistakably  male  voice. 

From  that  side  of  the  stream,  their  camping  ground 
was  quite  concealed  by  the  tall  trees  at  the  water’s  edge, 
and  Aldyth  in  haste  and  fear,  very  nearly  fell  headlong, 
milk  and  all,  from  the  swaying  plank  into  the  river. 

“ Coming,  coming  as  fast  I can,”  she  called.  ''  What 
is  the  matter  ? ” 

As  she  gained  firm  ground,  shaking  with  excitement, 
she  caught  what  Harrie  was  saying  : 

''  A horrid — great — dog,  eating  up  our  dinner  ! ” 
With  a burst  of  reheved  laughter  she  hastened  on  ; 
and  arrived  on  the  scene  to  find  a tall  young  man,  bare 
headed,  and  wearing  a grey  flannel  suit,  holding  a fine 
Blenheim  spaniel  by  its  collar.  He  was  laughing  so 
that  he  could  hardly  speak — apparently  at  the  flushed 
face  and  outraged  mien  of  Harrie,  who  held  forth  a 
gnawed  cutlet  bone  in  fiery  indignation. 

‘‘  Can’t  think  how  sorry  I am,”  said  he,  straightening 
'his  long  back  and  pushing  his  hand  up  through  his 
rough  hair.  ''  Flora  must  have  smelt  your  lunch.  I’m 
camping  out  in  the  hovel  over  there,  and  I was  wrestling 
with  my  kitchen  fire  when  I heard  your  sister’s  shrieks 
and  rushed  to ' the  rescue  1 How  much  has  she 
consumed  ? ” 

Why,  what  does  it  matter  ? ” cried  Aldyth  gaily. 
“ There’s  no  harm  done  1 We  have  plenty  left,  you  see.” 
“ Oh.  but  I say,  you’re  too  good ! I ought  to  offer  you 
some  of  my  own  provisions  in  compensation,  but  I can't 
make  the  dratted  fire  burn,  so  it  would  have  to  be  raw.” 

Haven’t  you  got  a cook  ? ” asked  Harrie,  still 
somewhat  truculent. 
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‘‘  No,  Gretchen,  no ! Fm  doing  the  Simple  Life. 
There's  no  room  in  my  picture  for  the  hired  menial. 
Fm  going  to  find  out  where  the  charm  of  simplicity 
comes  in,  if  it  takes  me  till  the  end  of  July.  I don't 
discover  it  yet,  because  Fm  too  sophisticated.  I assure 
you,  the  first  time  I went  up  to  bed,  and  found  that  the 
thing  had  had  the  confounded  cheek  to  stay  unmade 
all  day — I felt  as  if  it  had  slapped  my  face  ! " 

Aldyth's  eyes  danced. 

''  You  will  have  to  wear  sandals  and  remain  unshaven 
before  you  taste  delight,"  said  she  demurely.  At 
present  you  are  obviously  serving  two  masters." 

''  Oh,  I've  the  sandals  all  right,"  he  replied  encour- 
agingly ; “ but  hereabouts  they  grow  so  many  briars 
and  nettles  that  a mere  weakling  has  to  emerge  slowly 
from  his  swathing  bands." 

‘‘  We  can  give  you  points  in  some  ways,"  she  mocked. 

If  the  hired  menial  is  ruled  out  of  the  picture,  you 
should  eat  out  of  doors,  and  use  a spirit  kettle." 

“ Ah,"  he  said,  with  a humorous  twist  of  what  was 
a very  ingratiating  mouth,  ''  women  usually  arrive 
triumphant,  riding  cross-country,  while  the  mere  man 
goes  round  by  the  road  and  opens  all  the  gates.  Look 
here,"  he  went  on  urgently,  dropping  on  the  rug  by 
Harrie,  “ how  many  more  things  are  you  going  to  bring 
out  of  that  basket  ? Because  remember  that  Flora  and 
I are  but  human,  and  we've  been  weather-bound  for  a 
fortnight,  on  chops,  bread,  tea,  and  Maeterlinck ! 
Flora  says  she's  had  all  the  Maeterlinck  she  wants  for 
weeks  to  come." 

''  Maeterlinck  ! I never  tasted  that,"  said  Harrie, 
wholly  softened,  staring  at  him  with  a puzzled  but 
friendly  gaze.  Both  her  hearers  gurgled  their  delight. 

“ Look  here,"  said  the  strange  young  man  ; ‘‘  couldn't 
we  do  a deal  ? Would  you  swop  one  of  those  patties 
and  a helping  of  salad — salad,  ye  gods  ! — for  a chunk 
of  Maeterlinck  ? " 
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Perhaps  I shouldn’t  Hke  it.” 

Gretchen,  I guarantee  your  pleasure,  if  I give  you  a 

slice  out  of  the  best  part ” 

We  won’t  have  any  bargains,”  said  Aldyth,  sitting 
down  too.  Flora  and  you  are  invited  to  share  our 
woodland  cheer.” 

''  Look  here  ; this  is  awfully  nice  of  you  ! Are  you 
sure  5^ou  don’t  mind  ? ” he  asked,  suddenly  serious, 
sitting  up  with  arms  round  his  knees  and  looking  at 
Miss  Staveley  in  a way  that  was  a charming  mixture  of 
impenitence  and  apology. 

Her  answering  smile  was  without  reservations.  This 
was  a man  of  her  world — a man  who  spoke  her  language. 
No  introductions  were  needed.  His  clear  hazel  eyes 
were  void  of  the  least  idea  that  anybody  could  take 
him  for  anything  but  what  he  really  was. 


CHAPTER  XI 

YOUTH  AND  JUNE 

The  like  must  sway  the  like.*’ 

E.  B.  Browning. 

” As  you  see,  the  housekeeper  has  shamefully  over- 
supplied us,”  said  Aldyth,  “ and  we  are  delighted  to 
share  with  the  deserving  poor.” 

Oh,  this  is  a real  bit  of  dream-come- true,”  he  said, 
with  a sigh  of  well-being,  as  he  settled  down  to  his 
lunch.  ‘‘  Great  Scot  I If  you  only  knew  how  it  has 
rained  ! Your  county  could  knock  spots  off  the  Deluge 
in  the  matter  of  sheer  inches  ! Yesterday  I reached  the 
end  of  my  tether.  I forwarded  my  ultimatum  to 
Jupiter  Pluvius.  ' Either  you  git,’  said  I,  ‘ or  I will.’ 
He  took  the  hint,  as  you  see  ; and  here  we  are  ! ” 

‘‘  You  do  talk  rot,”  saidHarrie,  after  a prolonged  stare. 
Yes,”  he  admitted,  with  an  air  of  modest  pride ; 
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“ and  yet  Fm  a mere  amateur.  I don't  do  it  pro- 
fessionally. I'm  not  a journalist." 

''  What  are  you  ? " asked  Harrie  bluntly. 

''  But  a landscape  painter,"  he  answered,  with  a sigh. 
''  Also  an  experimenter  in  the  simple  life." 

Do  you  put  treacle  on  the  trees  ? " she  demanded 
solemnly. 

“ Heaven  forfend  ! Why  suspect  me  of  such  mis- 
behaviour, Gretchen  ? " 

“ Why  do  you  call  me  Gretchen  ? " 

‘‘  Why  ? Because  it's  your  name,  of  course.  Or  if  it 
isn't  it  ought  to  be." 

''  It's  not,"  said  Harrie  contentiously.  What  do 
you  call  her  ? " nodding  at  Aldyth. 

Oh,  I don't  presume  to  call  her  names  ; but  I'm  free 
to  do  it  to  you  because  you  began  it." 

I began  ? " 

"You  called  Flora  a great  beast  of  a dog.  Don't 
deny  it ! However,  it  doesn't  rankle.  All  is  forgotten 
in  the  flavour  of  this  pie." 

His  clean-shaven,  finely-cut  face  harmonised  with 
his  quaint  humour.  He  was  not  exactly  a handsome 
man,  but  he  was  very  attractive  ; and  Aldyth  detected 
a turn  of  expression  now  and  then  which  reminded  her 
of  her  father. 

" I hope  you  love  this  place,"  she  presently  said,  " in 
spite  of  Jupiter  Pluvius." 

" Don't  see  how  you  could  help  it,"  he  said.  " And 
the  wonderful  thing  is,  it's  apparently  not  obvious 
enough  to  tempt  the  tripper.  He  thinks  they  do  the 
same  thing  better  in  Wharfedale  and  Wensleydale,  so 
leaves  this  miraculously  untouched.  A man  I know 
raves  about  it  ; he  advised  me  to  come  here  ; Parbury, 
the  water-colour  man." 

" Oh,  you  know  him  ! " said  Aldyth,  with  eagerness. 
" I saw  a good  deal  of  him  last  winter  in  Florence.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  my  friends  the  Armstrongs." 
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You  know  the  Armstrongs  ? ” he  cried,  “ Why, 
this  is  great ! Armstrong  is  going  to  arrive,  isn't  he  ? 
We  always  looked  on  him  as  our  big  gun  at  the  R.A. 
schools." 

“ He's  very  clever  ; he  taught  me  to  sketch  a little." 

''  Hallo  ! I never  noticed  your  easel  1 I was  hke 
Orlando  at  the  Duke's  picnic,  I thought  only  of  the 
food.  But  now  that  dinner  has  made  a man  of  me 
once  more,  may  I see  your  work  ? " 

“ It's  mere  trifling,  and  only  just  begun,'’  she  assured 
him  ; ‘‘  but  I shall  be  grateful  for  a hint." 

He  admired  her  point  of  view  so  much  that  he 
decided  to  bring  out  his  own  things  and  work  beside  her. 

Come  along,  Gretchen,"  he  said,  and  you  and 
Flora  shall  help  me  to  carry  my  things.  I know  you're 
dying  to  peep  into  my  cottage,  aren't  you  ? " 

Harrie,  who  had  for  years  been  consumed  with  this 
very  desire,  turned  crimson,  and  looked  guiltily  at 
Aldyth,  who  nodded,  much  diverted.  On  which  Harrie 
seized  her  new  friend's  arm  with  both  hands,  and  they 
went  racing  down  the  hill  together. 

The  golden  afternoon  passed  hke  a breath.  The 
apostle  of  the  Simple  Life  drew  and  talked  nonsense 
and  mystified  Harrie  to  her  heart's  content,  apologising 
for  his  loquacity  on  the  plea  that  he  had  a fortnight's 
arrears  to  make  up. 

When  a move  was  reluctantty  made  for  tea,  they  all 
sighed,  as  at  the  closing  of  a delightful  episode.  Not  a 
word  had  passed  between  them  concerning  their  identity, 
there  was  an  unspoken  thought  that  the  least  conven- 
tionality would  spoil  their  sylvan  meeting 

But  we  must  see  more  of  one  another,"  he  pleaded 
wistfully.  "I'm  here  till  the  end  of  July — unless  the 
winter  sets  in  with  unexampled  severity." 

" We  win  try  and  come  again  the  first  fine  afternoon 
• — I must  finish  that  sketch  now  I've  begun  it,"  said 
Aldyth.  " It  is  such  a lovely  valley." 
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“ Ah,  but  not  half  as  lovely  as  the  next  one — lying 
beyond  the  ridge,”  said  he.  “ That’s  an  earthly 
paradise,  if  you  hke.” 

“ Have  you  sketched  there  much  ? ” 

**  No  fear.  The  owner  is  the  most  ungracious  brute  I 
ever  corresponded  with.  He  has  his  claws  into  all  the 
nnest  part  of  the  Dale,  and  has  tried,  though  happily 
without  success,  to  spoil  it  with  his  great  Mills.  Hear- 
ing he  was  touchy  about  trespassers,  I wrote  and  asked 
for  leave  to  sketch  on  his  property  ; he  told  me — almost 
in  so  many  words,  that  he’d  see  me — finally  disposed 
of — ^nist ! ” 

The  colour  rose  to  Ald\ili’s  cheek. 

‘‘  What,”  she  asked.  “ is  the  place  called  ? ” 

“ Oh.”  he  said,  a httle  puzzled,  “ don’t  you  know  this 
neighbourhood  ! It’s  called  Lockthwayte.  The  owner  s 
a bounder  of  the  name  of  Orme.” 

Harrie,  who  had  been  listening  eagerly,  burst  into  a 
chuckle  of  mirth. 

Wliy,  that’s  my  papa,”  she  cried  at  once. 

The  artist,  who  had  been  reclining  in  an  easy  attitude, 
seemed  to  bound  from  the  earth  as  if  upheaved  by  an 
electric  shock. 

“ Gretchen  ! ” he  shouted,  “ this  is  not  pla3nng  fair — 
this  is  taking  a mean  advantage  of  a helpless  Simple 
Lifer ! How  dare  you  dig  pitfalls  for  my  unwary  feet  ? 
You’re  a downright  disagreeable  child  ! ” 

“ Well,  I declare  ! ” cried  Harrie,  utterly  bewildered. 

I never  heard  anybody  talk  like  you.” 

**  To  think,”  cried  he,  in  amazement,  “ that  this 
Survi\’al,  this  hide-bound  Tory,  this  obsolete  defender 
of  the  Rights  of  Property  should  have  daughters  whose 
charming  manners,  and  the  way  in  which  they  ^ take 
strangers  on  trust,  are  the  negation  of  all  his  pernicious 
superstitions ! Ladies,  I pay  you  the  highest  compliment 
I can  think  of,  when  I say  that  the  idea  of  your  being 
!Mr.  Orme’s  daughters  would  never  have  occurred  to  me.” 
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Now  you  have  made  things  much  worse,’'  said 
Aldyth  mischievously.  “You  had  better  give  it  up. 
Nothing  will  atone.” 

He  looked  really  anxious.  “You  won't  cut  me  for  it?” 

She  smiled  provokingly. 

“ From  something  you  let  slip  just  now  I fancy  you 
feel  about  trippers  very  much  as  the  Master  of  Lock- 
thwayte  Mills  does.” 

“ Trippers  ? Oh,  this  is  too  much ! I deserved 
punishment,  but  surely  not  annihilation.” 

“You  should  have  called  upon  him  instead  of  writing, 
then  you  might  have  got  a different  answer  ; you  see 
my  thrust  was  a veiled  compliment.” 

“ As  closely  veiled  as  the  adventuress  in  a novel,”  he 
retorted  bitterly,  turning  dejectedly  away  as  Aaron 
splashed  through  the  water,  looking  very  comic,  with 
a huge  pair  of  wading  boots  drawn  over  his  smart  leg- 
wear.  Realising  that  they  were  about  to  part,  he 
however  discarded  his  pretended  ill-humour.  “ Let  me 
help  you  carry  your  easel,”  he  begged,  possessing  him- 
self of  the  heavier  things,  and  running  over  the  bridge  in 
a way  that  made  Harrie  quake  with  fear  and  admiration. 

“ I can't  think  how  you  do  it ! ” she  said,  when  they 
rejoined  him  in  the  pasture. 

“ I practise,  Gretchen,  to  keep  myself  alive  when  there 
is  nothing  to  eat  in  my  shanty,  and  you  are  not  here  to 
amuse  me.” 

The  sun  was  yielding  slowly  towards  the  west  in  all 
the  glory  of  approaching  midsummer,  the  evening  still- 
ness lay  over  all  things.  They  fell  silent  as  the  moment 
for  leave-taking  came  ; they  were  all  young. 

“Now  that  you  know  who  we  are,  you  had  better  tell 
us  what  to  call  you,”  said  Aldyth  at  the  last  moment, 
leaning  down  from  the  high  cart  to  shake  hands. 

“ My  name's  Hayward — I daresay  Armstrong  will 
remember  me,”  he  answered.  “ Good-bye  ; it's  b^een  a 
gorgeous  day,  in  spite  of  Gretchen 's  colossal  blunder.” 
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''  What's  a colossal  blunder  ? " asked  Harrie. 

“ They  sometimes  call  it  an  inopportune  statement  of 
fact,"  he  gravely  answered. 

^ ^ si: 

The  light  was  apricot  and  golden  as  they  drove  into 
the  gate  at  Wildmarsh.  It  was  the  first  time  that  they 
had  been  out  so  late,  and  Orme,  ready  for  his  supper, 
was  awaiting  them,  leaning  against  the  doric  column  of 
the  porch,  Vulcan  and  Pluto  at  his  feet. 

“ Are  we  late  for  supper  ? I am  sorry,"  cried  Aldyth. 

What  does  it  matter  ? " he  returned,  as  though  her 
politeness  were  an  active  annoyance  to  him. 

We  have  been  picnicking  at  Lowthian  Mill,  and  I 
have  been  sketching,"  she  went  on  light-heartedly.  “It 
was  so  beautiful.  Pm  afraid  we  forgot  the  time." 

“ Lowthian  Mill's  not  a patch  on  Lockthwayte,"  he 
said  shortly. 

“So  I have  been  told,"  said  Aldyth,  with  a mis- 
chievous smile,  as  she  extracted  her  sketching  material 
from  the  cart,  and  the  two  girls  went  flying  upstairs  to 
make  ready  for  supper. 

When  they  appeared,  he  was  seated  at  table,  helping 
the  fish  with  his  usual  air  of  not  having  a moment  to 
waste. 

“You  ought  to  see  Lockthwayte,"  he  said  presently. 

“ It  seems  that  is  not  so  easy,"  observed  the  girl  drily. 

He  looked  at  her  narrowly,  annoyed  that  he  could 
not  see  the  point  of  her  remark. 

“ It’s  not  much  further  than  Lowthian,"  he  said 
shortly. 

“ Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is,"  was 
Aldyth' s comment. 

Harrie  began  to  giggle. 

''  She's  thinking  of  our  adventure  ! " she  cried.  “ Oh, 
it  was  such  fun  1 We  met  a Simple  Lifer — " 

“ You  met  wnat  ? " 
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“ A most  awfully  jolly  man  ; he  said  he  was  a Simple 
Lifer.  I don't  know  what  he  meant ; but  he  said  he  had 
no  hired  menials  in  his  picture — he  painted  pictures. 
And  his  dog  stole  some  of  our  grub,  and  so  he  said  he 
was  very  sorry,  and  so  we  got  talking,  and  so  he  told  us 
he  had  written  to  ask  leave  to  sketch  at  Lockthwayte, 
and  it  belonged  to  a bounder  called  Orme,  who  wrote 
him  a most  uncivil  letter.” 

Aldyth  looked  with  interest  and  uncertainty  to  see 
the  result  of  this  revelation.  It  evidently  delighted 
Orme. 

“ Ah  ! ” he  said  ; ‘‘  that's  right.  I'll  have  no  tres- 
passers prowling  about  my  place.  If  you  and  Miss 
Staveley  come  to  Lockthwayte,  you  won’t  meet  any 
impudent  so-called  artists — you'll  have  the  place  to 
yourselves.  But  perhaps  that  would  be  a drawback  in 
your  eyes,”  he  went  on,  suddenly  turning  to  Aldyth. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

‘ He  made  a solitude  and  called  it  peace,'  ” she 
quoted,  a little  sententiously  perhaps. 

Harrie,  elated  that  her  recital  had  been  taken  in  good 
part  by  the  Olympian  Him,”  the  springs  of  whose 
proceedings  were  usually  a sealed  book  to  her,  went  on 
gaily  ; 

‘‘  He  thought  we  were  both  your  daughters ; and 
Aldyth  never  said  she  wasn’t.” 

“ I wonder  she  didn't  hasten  to  disclaim  relationship 
with  a bounder.  You  seem  to  have  had  much  con- 
versation with  this  painter  of  hired  menials,  or  whatever 
he  calls  himselt” 

We  spent  the  day  with  him,”  said  Aldyth  tranquilly. 

He  is  evidently  a crank,  living  in  the  Mill  cottage, 
with  no  servant,  and  starving  more  or  less,  I should  say  ; 
but  a delightful  companion.  His  name  is  Hayward.” 

” Is  he  a gentleman  ? ” asked  Orme  roughly.  That's 
the  point.” 
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had  a gleam  in  her  eye. 

“ It  would  be  extremely  interesting/’  she  said,  meeting 
his  look,  “ to  know  your  definition  of  the  word.”  For 
her  life  she  could  not  speak  the  \^our  ” without  a shade 
of  emphasis. 

“ I can  tell  you  one  thing,”  said  Orme  immediately, 
“ that  it  isn’t  at  aU  likely  to  be  the  same  as  yours.”  His 
eyes  seemed  to  be  blazing  with  all  the  things  he  could 
say  and  refrained  from  sa}dng.  You’re  a perfect  mass 
of  false  standards,”  he  said  at  last,  “ like  Carohne  HiU, 
or  any  other  woman.” 

“ You’re  a perfect  mass  of  uncharitable  prejudices, 
like  any  other  Englishman,”  retorted  Aldyth  at  once. 

Harrie  looked  at  her  with  real  alarm,  as  she  thus 
bearded  the  redoubtable  head  of  the  house,  hardly 
daring  to  suppose  that  she  would  go  unpunished. 

Orme  contemplated  her  with  a curious  gaze,  as  one 
might  look  upon  a dog  w^ho  has  just  performed  some 
act  hitherto  supposed  beyond  the  intelligence  of  dogs. 
In  the  pause  that  followed,  Hannah  came  in  and  said 
Brock  was  in  the  office.  The  cloud  that  had  rested  of 
late  on  the  miU-owmer’s  face  fell  blackly  over  it. 

“ TeU  him  to  go  to — blazes  with  his  dashed  inter- 
ference,” he  began  loudly.  Then,  checking  himself, 
and  meeting  Ald3i:h’s  eye,  he  grinned  and  added : 
“ AU  right,  Hannah,  perhaps  I had  better  see  him.” 
So  saying,  he  rose  from  table  and  w^as  off. 

“ \\Tiat  do  \^ou  think  he’s  done  ? ” whispered  Hannah 
to  the  girls,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 
‘‘  Brock’s  been  a-teUin’  Aaron.  He’s  gone  and  made 
the  Comishman — the  man  that’s  sowing  mischief 
broadcast  aU  over  the  MiUs — ^he’s  made  him  overseer 
of  a department ! Just  for  contradiction,  as  you  might 
say.  Brock  thinks  there’U  be  an  explosion  very  soon.” 

“ The  sooner  the  better.  It  wiU  do  Mr.  Orme  good,” 
said  Ald5i:h  hotly,  as  she  rose  from  table. 

She  was  sorry  the  moment  she  had  said  it,  but  she 
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was  in  the  state  of  seething  rage  which  contact  with 
Orme  always  seemed  to  produce  in  her. 

Harrie  was  very  tired  after  her  long  day  in  the  open 
air,  and  yawned  herself  off  to  bed.  Aldyth  felt  loath  to 
go  to  her  room  in  her  present  mood.  The  peace  that 
always  reigned  in  her  white,  spacious  chamber  would, 
she  knew,  make  her  ashamed  of  her  temper.  She  went 
into  the  schoolroom,  where  no  lamps  were  ht,  opened 
the  httle  piano,  and  began  to  play,  very  softly,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  Orme,  though  she  ^d  not  think  it  hkely 
that  he  could  hear  from  the  distant  office,  where  he 
presumably  was.  After  a while,  when  her  feelings  were 
soothed  by  the  music,  she  began  to  sing.  In  the  silence 
that  followed  a completed  song,  she  became  conscious 
that  she  was  not  alone  in  the  dark  room.  She  had 
heard  no  noise,  but  she  knew  that  someone  had  entered 
unheard  while  she  played.  Wheeling  suddenly  round 
on  her  stool,  she  descried  the  motionless  form  of  Orme, 
seated  in  one  of  the  big,  chintz- covered  easy-chairs. 

''  Won't  you  go  on  ? " he  said,  in  a low  voice. 

There  was  a note  in  it  she  had  not  before  heard — a 
note  of  discouragement  or  weaiiness.  A tinge  of  pity 
crept  through  her  dislike  of  him.  She  reflected  that 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  what  he  had  come  through, 
of  the  experience  which  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
She  told  herself  that  she  was  not  patient  with  him. 
She,  the  enhghtened,  the  modern,  should  bear  better 
with  his  narrow  outlook  and  inevitable  prejudices. 

I didn't  think  you  liked  it,"  she  said  timidly  ; for  in 
the  dark  and  alone  she  realised  that  she  was  afraid  of 
him. 

''  Well,  I do,"  was  the  answer.  “ Sing  that  thing  you 
were  singing  to  the  Hills  when  I came  in,  that  night 
last  month." 

She  could  play  and  sing  that  without  a hght.  With 
no  more  words  she  sang  it  through  as  he  desired. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  shut  the  piano  with  decision. 
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“ Good-night  1 she  said.  ''  Shall  I light  you  some 
candles  ? '' 

‘‘  No.  I prefer  the  dark.  Good-night,  and  thank 
you.’^ 

He  did  not  move.  She  left  him  sitting  there  and 
went  out,  softly  opening  and  closing  the  door,  and 
coming  out  into  the  hghted  dining-room  as  into  another 
world. 


CHAPTER  XII 

LOCKTHWAYTE  DALE 

No  price  is  paid  for  the  lavish  summer, 

June's  to  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer.' 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Next  day,  Aldyth  resisted  Harriets  clamorous  demands 
to  go  to  Lowthian  Mill  again,  in  spite  of  the  child's 
eager  assurance  that  she  knew  Mr.  Hayward  would  get 
tea  ready  for  them,  and  that  they  would  be  invited 
into  the  cottage. 

‘‘  He  had  such  lovely  pictures  in  there,"  she  told 
Aldyth,  and  you  know  you  would  like  to  see  them." 

**  Well,  we  will  go  and  see  them  to-morrow,  if  it’s 
fine,"  was  all  the  reply  she  got. 

Next  day  at  breakfast,  Orme  suddenly  looked  from 
behind  his  paper  and  said  : 

I suppose  you  have  never  been  over  a mill,  have 
you.  Miss  Staveley  ? " 

‘"Never,"  said  Aldyth. 

“ Hadn't  you  better  drive  over  and  see  the  Dale 
and  the  Mills,  now  that  the  weather's  so  fine  ? " 

" I should  like  to  come,"  the  girl  answered,  hesitating 
a little,  “ if  it  is  not  giving  you  too  much  trouble." 

He  smiled  grimly. 

“ The  pleasure  it  will  give  Brock  must  balance  that. 
He  loves  to  show  off,  and  he  doesn't  get  many  chances. 
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He'll  prepare  a banquet  in  your  honour,  I expect. 
Shall  we  say  to-morrow  ? " 

To-morrow,  certainly,"  said  Aldyth,  “ if  " — with  a 
mock  prim  glance  at  her  pupil,  ‘‘  you  will  sanction  the 
interference  with  the  regular  routine  of  Miss  Orme’s 
studies." 

Well,"  said  he,  rising  from  thfe  table,  “ summer  in 
the  North  doesn’t  last  long."  As  he  was  selecting 
cigars  to  fill  his  case,  he  added  : ''  By-the-by,  sorry 
you  can’t  have  the  trap  to-day  ; I want  it  myself. 
Hope  it  won’t  put  you  out  much  ? " 

Oh,  it  will  1 It  will  I " cried  Harrie,  in  sudden 
anger  and  disappointment.  We  promised  Mr.  Hay- 
ward we  would  come  again,  and  Aldyth  said  we  might 
go  to-day  I " 

''  But,  Harrie,  any  other  day  would  do  as  well ; what 
nonsense  ! " cried  Aldyth. 

''  I want  to  go  I He’s  the  nicest  person  I ever  met  ! 
Oh,  papa,  don’t  be  so  cross  ! " 

‘‘  Harrie,  don’t  say  any  more,"  said  Aldyth,  quite 
impatiently. 

“ Ah,  you’re  beginning  to  find  out  the  young  lady," 
said  Orme,  in  his  worst  manner.  ‘‘  Look  at  her  red 
face  1 A man  she  only  met  the  other  day  I Beginning 
early,  isn’t  she  ? Faugh  1"  he  turned  away  with  an 
expression  of  strong  disgust.  Woman  all  over  I 
Why  weren’t  you  a boy  ? ’’ 

''  Yes  ; why  weren’t  you  ? Men  are  well  known  to 
have  no  faults,  especially  of  temper,"  threw  in  Aldyth. 

She  said  it  on  purpose,  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  rankle. 
But  she  was  sorry  immediately ; for  though  Orme 
reddened,  there  was  a pleased  look  on  his  face,  as 
though  she  were  confirming  his  low  opinion  of  her,  by 
condescending  to  wrangle  with  him. 

His  conduct  towards  his  only  child  was,  to  her  mind, 
the  most  disagreeable  element  in  his  character.  Harrie 
was  notably  affectionate  by  disposition,  and  though  she 
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was  impertinent  and  disobedient  to  him,  it  could  be 
plainly  seen  that  a little  kindness  would  have  made  her 
his  devoted  slave.  But  his  attitude  towards  her  was 
always  that  of  “ Hands  off  ! It  was  unnatural  and 
unpleasant. 

The  day  that  followed  was  the  most  disagreeable  day 
that  Aldyth  had  spent  at  Wildmarsh. 

Harriets  new-found  docility  and  tractableness 
vanished  like  smoke  under  the  test  of  being  thwarted 
She  sulked  all  lesson-time,  and  made  herself  so  tire- 
some and  so  odious,  that  after  lunch  Aldyth  retired 
to  her  own  room  and  locked  the  door.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  Penitence  and  tears  followed : they 
had  tea  down  by  the  swing,  and  the  day  ended  in 
harmonj^ 

The  glorious  weather  held  for  the  following  day.  It 
was  so  hot  that  Aldyth  put  on  a white  muslin  gown 
for  her  expedition.  The  drive  over  the  moors  was 
delightful,  and  Lockthwayte,  when  reached,  was  to 
the  full  as  beautiful  as  she  had  been  prepared  to  find 
it.  From  the  spot  where,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley,  the  ancient  stone  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  it 
seemed  that  one  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  cup,  the 
sides  of  which  were  thickly  wooded  to  the  very  rim 
There  was  no  break  in  the  rampart  of  pine  and  larch 
— the  puzzle  as  to  how  you  could  get  out  wa- 
heightened  by  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  road 
by  which  you  had  come.  As  Mr.  Hayward  had  said 
the  Mills  did  not  spoil  it,  for  they,  like  the  road,  were 
tucked  away  out  of  sight  in  a fold  of  the  mantling 
heights.  The  wide,  rushing  stream  which  foamed 
through  the  sluices,  and  above  was  full  of  fine  trout 
disappeared  entirely,  after  the  manner  of  streams  m 
limestone  districts,  not  more  than  two  meadows  length 
below  the  Mill  itself,  the  water  filtering  in  through  its 
porous  bed  and  leaving  dry  stones,  only  washed  by  the 
autumn  freshet. 
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Owing  to  the  strict  way  in  which  the  valley  was 
preserved,  it  was  the  most  solitary  and  undisturbed 
of  wild  spots.  There  grew  ferns,  there  flew  birds  and 
butterflies,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  district. 
To  Aldyth,  new  to  the  possibilities  of  England  in 
summer-time,  it  gave  a sense  ot  mysterious  loveliness. 
As  the  jewelled  kingfisher  flashed  from  bough  to  bough 
of  his  fishing  ground,  and  the  scent  of  meadow-sweet 
rose  on  the  hot  air,  and  the  song  of  the  larks  mingled 
with  the  music  of  the  tumbling  water,  it  seemed  to 
her  like  an  enchanted  spot. 

She  kept  her  admiration  mostly  to  herself,  however, 
in  face  of  Orme’s  taciturnity  ; which  nevertheless  had 
in  it  to-day  something  less  moody  and  more  specific 
than  was  his  wont. 

They  strolled  down  the  stream  to  see  its  gradual 
disappearance,  it  having  been  decided  that  the  Mills 
were  to  be  inspected  after  lunch. 

Harrie  ran  and  frisked  about,  and  gathered  handfuls 
of  purple  loosestrife  and  snowy  meadowsweet,  and 
said  many  times  what  a beastly  shame  it  was  that 
her  poor,  dear  Simple  Lifer  was  not  allowed  to  see 
these  beauties,  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate. 

After  watching  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  river,  they 
turned  uphill  a little,  to  look  down  upon  the  curving 
of  the  course  of  the  stream  from  above.  They  had  not 
ascended  very  many  yards,  when  Aldyth  caught  sight 
of  something  which  made  her  cheeks,  flame.  Half- 
way up  the  slope  appeared  a white  sketching  umbrella 
which  she  recognised  ; and  it  sheltered  the  hatless  head 
of  the  lawless  Mr.  Hayward,  who  was  absorbedly 
painting,  a huge  briar  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

She  was  vexed  principally  that  the  peace  of  the  day 
should  be  overcast.  Hastily  raising  her  eyes  to  Orme’s 
face,  she  saw  that  he  too  had  marked  the  forbidden 
thing,  and  also  that  he  was  triumphing  over  her. 
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Let  us  turn  along  this  path  to  the  *nght/^  she 
hurriedly  suggested. 

‘‘  No  ; keep  straight  on.  I want  you  to  see  the  view 
from  the  top.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  down,  or 
rather  up,  straight  upon  the  unconscious  and  reckless 
trespasser.  Harrie  had  lagged  behind,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  warn  him.  When  they  were  close  upon 
him  he  turned  his  head,  stared,  and  recognised  Aldyth 
with  a flash  of  pleasure. 

I say,  you  know,  this  is  great  1 ” he  cried.  No 
doubt  1 have  to  thank  you  for  my  letter  of  per- 
mission.” He  shook  hands.  I should  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Orme  personally,”  he  added.  ‘‘  I appreciate  his 
kindness  more  as  coming  from  a man  who  dislikes 
strangers.” 

Aldyth  seized  the  state  of  things  at  once.  She 
looked  at  Orme  with  a surprised  approval  in  her  lovely 
eyes  which  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  him  before 
in  all  their  intercourse. 

” You  may  discharge  your  debt  of  gratitude  at  once,” 
she  said  to  Hajward.  ” Let  me  introduce  you  to 
each  other.” 

Mr.  Hayward  stared  undisguisedly. 

‘‘  Are  you  the  hide-bound  Tory,  the  survival  of 
feudalism  ? ” he  said.  Oh,  come,  you  ought  to  make 
up  better  for  the  part,  you  know  1 I imagined  you 
a hard,  old,  crusted  fossil  of  sixty  or  seventy.  Bless 
me,  what  a topsy-turvy  world  we  live  in  1 ” 

Orme  looked  at  him  with  the  interest  one  accords 
to  a curious  species. 

“ How  d’you  like  the  place  now  you're  here  ? ” he 
asked. 

Hayward  spread  out  his  hands. 

‘‘  I feel  like  the  chap  in  the  mythology  books,  who 
wanted  to  take  on  a job  that  was  too  big  for  him,  and 
got  burnt,  flying  too  near  the  sun.  This  place  is  too 
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big  for  me  ! It's  glorious,  but  1 shall  never  paint 
it." 

" Why  don't  you  go  to  the  bridge,  where  the  old  mill 
is  ? " cried  Aldyth  ; “ you  would  get  a foreground  there." 

" Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  ‘‘  I believed  it  Would 
be  wisest  to  keep  out  of  Mr.  Orme's  way  at  hist ; 
I didn't  know  what  kind  of  sumptuary  laws  such  an 
old  tartar  might  have.  It  struck  me  that  he  might 
object  to  smoking  as  likely  to  set  fire  to  his  under- 
growth." 

Such  consideration  can  hardly  fail  to  touch  my 
stony  heart,"  said  Orme  ironically. 

At  the  moment  Harrie  came  bounding  up  the  slope 
and  uttered  a perfect  yell  of  joy  when  she  saw  who 
had  joined  the  party. 

" Oh,  my  goodness  ! " screamed  she.  Look  out  I 
Has  papa  sent  for  a policeman  ? " 

“Tut,  tut,  Gretchen  I " he  replied,  warmly  returning 
her  demonstrative  greeting.  “ I,  bei^g  a fool,  have 
succeeded  in  getting  in  where  angels,  with  two  excep- 
tions, fear  to  tread.  I bear  a passport  in  my  proud 
pocket." 

“ It  looks  fairly  big  and  hard."  remarked  Harrie, 
gazing  at  the  pocket  he  slapped. 

" Oh,  the  bigness  is  Maeterlinck,"  he  explained. 
" You  see,  I take  it  about  with  me  everywhere." 

" For  your  lunch,  I suppose  ? " eagerly  said  the  child. 

''  He's  not  going  to  lunch  on  Maeterlinck  to-day," 
struck  in  Orme  ; “ that  is,  if  he'll  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  at  the  Mill.  We're  going  to  have 
something  to  eat,  and  go  over  the  Mill  afterwards. 
Will  you  join  us  ? " 

He  spoke  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  switching  at  a 
plant  with  his  cane. 

" You're  very  good,"  said  Hayward,  evidently 
pleased,  but  hesitating.  ‘‘  If  you're  sure  I shan't  be 
in  the  way  ? 
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“ You  ought  to  know  by  now/'  said  Orme,  with  the 
ghost  of  a reluctant  smile,  “ that  I shouldn't  ask  you 
if  I didn't  want  you." 

Of  course  1 Papa  doesn't  a bit  mind  being  rude  to 
people  1 I believe  he  likes  it,"  explained  Harrie  eagerly, 
“ And  you  know  Alda  and  I want  you,  don't  you  ? 
Fancy  papa  letting  you  in  here  ! I expect  that  was 
because  we  pitched  into  him  so." 

“ That  was  it,"  said  Orme.  “ With  two  girls  in  the 
house,  you  can't  call  57our  soul  your  own." 

Aldyth  laughed  a low,  contented  laugh,  as  of  a 
woman  who  finds  she  has  influence,  where  she  thought 
she  had  none.  As  she  unfurled  her  big  white  sunshade 
and  held  it  behind  her  beautiful  head,  she  met  the 
gaze  of  the  young  artist  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
admiration  which  almost  spoke  aloud. 

Look  here,  Miss  Orme  I " he  said.  “ I’m  not  fit 
to  come  and  lunch  with  you  in  these  old  togs,  and 
with  no  hat  1 The  Simple  Life  looks  somehow  in- 
congruous unless  two  are  plapng  the  game  ; don't 
you  think  ? " 

Aldyth  smiled  a little,  provoking  smile  in  Orme's 
direction. 

‘‘  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Orme  is  fully  in  sympathy 
with  anything  unconventional,"  said  she,  “ Y^ou 
need  not  w^orry  over  the  correct  thing  ^vhen  you  are 
with  us." 

‘‘  ^ The  Treasure  of  the  Humble ' ought  to  give  you 
a stiff  back,"  observed  Orme.  ‘‘  You  should  feel 
quite  independent  of  our  opinion." 

Why,  that's  just  what  I was  thinking  myself 
yesterday,"  eagerly  cried  Mr.  Hayward ; it's  sheer 
pride,  not  humility  at  all ! It's  pride  that  makes  me 
put  on  flannel  and  discard  hats  and  collars.  It's  a 
silent  way  of  saying,  ‘ I don't  care  a shot  what  you 
think  of  me.'  " 

“ I once  heard  somebody  say/'  said  Aldyth,  with 
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reminiscent  eyes,  that  humility  is  pride  nan  mad. 
We  seem  to  think  in  paradoxes  now/’ 

Her  mind  was  confused — running  on  the  fact,  which 
she  somehow  found  unexpected,  that  Orme  knew, 
if  not  the  contents,  at  least  the  name  of  one  of  Maeter- 
linck’s works.  The  idea  seemed  to  dash  itself  up 
against  her  mental  image  of  the  unused,  arid,  out-of- 
date  library  at  Wildmarsh. 

Harrie  broke  in  : 

‘‘  You  said  I might  squeeze  the  colour  out  of  this 
lovely  fat  tube — you  know  you  did  1 Now,  you  haven’t 
got  a morsel  of  yellow  left  on  your  palette  ; mayn’t  I 
do  just  one  squeeze,  it  is  so  squashy  and  luscious  I ” 

Orme  drew  out  his  watch.  We  must  make  our 
way  back  to  the  Mills  ; it  is  almost  lunch-time,”  he 
said. 

Aldyth  surveyed  the  scene. 

” I don’t  know  how  to  get  back,”  she  cried ; I am 
lost  in  the  magic  circle  of  the  woods.  I believe  this  is 
an  enchanted  valley,  and  all  the  paths  close  up  behind 
you,  and  you  might  wander  and  wander  for  ever 
among  the  foxgloves  and  the  silver  birches  and  the 
black  mystery  of  the  pines  ! ” 

Orme  lifted  his  stick,  and  with  its  point  drew  her 
gaze  to  the  horizon,  fringed  with  the  pointed  pine-tips. 

” Do  you  know  what  is  beyond  that  ? ” he  asked 

She  looked  eagerly  at  him. 

‘‘  Is  it  that  ridge  where  we  drove  in  the  moonlight  ? 
Then,  the  dark  hollow  that  looked  like  velvet,  which 
we  looked  down  upon,  was  this  valley  ; and  over  there 
is  the  sea  ? ” 

He  nodded.  “ Come  on,”  he  said,  a little  roughly, 
moving  down  the  hill. 

Mr.  Hayward  and  Harrie  meanwhile  busied  them- 
selves in  putting  away  his  materials. 

‘‘  Is  Miss  Onne  your  sister  ? ” asked  the  young  man, 
in  a low  voice,  as  Aldyth  and  Orme  disappeared. 
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“ No,  she’s  not,”  said  Harrie.  ''  Isn’t  she  nice  ? Do 
you  like  her  ? ” 

His  tongue  tingled  with  questions,  but  he  was  loth 
to  ask  them.  Your  cousin  ?”  he  presently  ventured. 

“ Well,  I suppose  she  is  a kind  of  cousin,”  said  Harrie 
meditatively.  ” She  teaches  me,  you  know.” 

‘‘  What  I I ! ” 

She  does.” 

But--  -she  must  be  quite  young  I ” 

‘‘  She’s  twenty,  and  I’m  fourteen  ! Yes,  I suppose 
she  is  young ; but  she’s  fearfully  clever.  She  could 
teach  anything.  Why,  she  speaks  Italian  just  as  I 
speak  English,  and  she’s  teaching  me  that.”  Secretly 
the  mischievous  child  was  enjo5dng  his  mystification. 
“ Fancy  Him  letting  you  come  here  1 ” she  remarked. 
“ But  I wonder  you  came  after  He  had  been  so 
rude.” 

• ''To  refrain  on  that  account,  Gretchen,  would  have 
been  a childish  example  of  the  process  known  as  cutting 
off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.  It  is  not  one  of  my 
habits.” 

" Well,  I’m  jolly  glad  you  think  like  that,  because 
I want  you  to  be  here.  Why  did  you  green  me  about 
Maeterlinck  ! I thought  it  was  something  to  eat.” 

His  reply  was  a little  absent.  He  was  thinking 
about  Aldyth.  But  by  the  time  he  had  collected  all 
his  impedimenta,  it  was  too  late  to  catch  up  the  other 
couple,  and  he  submitted  with  a good  grace  to  Harrie’ s 
prattle  all  the  way  to  the  Mill. 

The  two  who  were  walking  ahead,  walked  for  some 
time  in  silence.  The  path  was  narrow  and  needed 
careful  treading  until  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Orme  made  no  attempt  at  all  to  help  Aldyth,  in  the 
way  all  the  men  she  had  hitherto  known  would  have 
done.  He  marched  down  with  hunched-up  shoulders 
and  uncompromising  back,  going  before  her  until 
they  reached  the  wider  path  where  they  could  walk 
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side  by  side.  But  suddenly  he  turned  to  her  and  fired 
a word  at  her  impatiently. 

Well  ? ” 

She  looked  up  surprised.  In  the  strong  light  she  saw 
what  she  had  not  before  noticed — that  Orme's  eyes 
were  not  black,  but  very  dark  grey.  They  were 
rather  handsome  eyes,  when  their  expression  was 
humorous,  as  now. 

‘ What  do  you  mean  by  ‘ well  ’ ? Do  you  ask  how 
I like  it  all  ? 

I am  expecting  to  be  thanked.'' 

She  laughed. 

''  I will  thank  you  this  evening  for  a delightful  day, 
but  surely  you  don't  wish  for  a continuous  expression 
of  gratitude  ? " 

don't  mean  thanks  for  bringing  you  here  ; I did 
that  to  please  myself.  I mean  thanks  for  admitting 
your  friend  here." 

‘'  Oh,  I hope  you  did  not  do  that  to  please  me,  but 
because  of  what  you  felt  to  be  due  to  yourself." 

Oh,"  he  said,  “ you  put  it  like  that,  do  you  ? It's 
a great  pity  you  were  not  a man.  You  have  qualities 
that  might  be  valuable  if  they  were  not  all  mixed  up 
with  the  cursed  woman's  temperament  " 

" Are  you  one  of  these  unfortunate  beings  who  beheve 
all  women  to  be  alike  ? " 

He  laughed  in  his  worst  manner. 

" A woman  is  sometimes  harmless  if  she's  plain 
enough,"  he  said.  " If  she's  good  looking,  she's  always 
a noxious  weed,  a creature  that  ought  to  be  poisoned." 

" Ah,  well,"  said  she,  more  amused  than  resentful. 
" I see  this  is  a question  we  can  never  discuss.  It  is, 
however,  useful  to  have  heard  what  you  say,  as  a 
suggestion  of  the  course  you  would  prefer  me  to  take 
after  the  month's  trial  is  over.  There  is  Brock  stand- 
ing at  the  Mill  door  I I am  afraid  we  must  be 
late  I " 
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‘‘  You  won’t  find  the  room  very  luxurious,  but  I 
think  I can  prophesy  the  dinner  will  be  good,”  said 
Orme,  with  a laugh,  accepting  her  change  of  subject. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SPLENDID  REBEL 

All  day  long  the  wheels  are  turning,  turning. 

Their  breath  comes  in  our  faces.** 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Brock  had  indeed  risen  to  the  wonderful,  the  unique 
occasion  created  by  the  coming  of  visitors  to  the  Mill. 
He  had  taken  Aaron  into  his  confidence  respecting 
Miss  Staveley’s  tastes,  and,  learning  that  she  seemed 
unable  to  eat  her  dinner  in  comfort  without  flowers  on 
the  table,  he  had  produced  what  florists  call  a ‘‘  scheme 
of  decoration  ” in  deep  red,  pale  pink,  creamy  and 
yellow  roses,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a pro- 
fessional. He  had  salmon  and  chickens  and  ducks, 
and  strawberries  and  cream,  and  wonderful  specimens 
of  Yorkshire  pastry. 

Orme  provided  champagne,  though,  as  Aldyth  had 
noticed  was  his  custom,  he  took  none  himself,  neither 
did  he  permit  Harrie  to  do  so.  He  gave  Aldyth  a dark 
look  when  she  accepted  it ; but  of  this  she  took  no 
notice.  Except  for  this,  he  kept  his  temper  during  the 
whole  meal,  and  it  was  quite  a lively  one.  The  window 
of  Orme’s  large  office,  in  which  they  dined,  overlooked 
the  river  at  its  most  beautiful  part ; and  they  sat  in  the 
window  after  the  meal,  while  the  men  smoked,  and 
Brock,  as  a final  burst  of  up-to-date  ceremony,  brought 
in  excellent  coffee. 

When  they  were  rested,  they  proceeded  to  explore 
the  Mill.  It  was  a far  larger  concern  than  Aldyth  had 
had  any  idea  of.  The  river  was  now  only  used  to 
perform  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  processes.  Steam 
had  long  ago  superseded  the  water-power  which,  two 
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hundred  years  ago,  had  led  Orme's  ancestor  to  plant  his 
mill  at  Lockthwayte.  The  work-people  all  lived  in  a 
village  more  than  a mile  distant,  over  the  hill,  Orme's 
grandfather  having  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  good 
for  them  to  get  a walk  every  day  to  and  from  their 
work.  This  same  iron-willed  gentleman  had  been 
ahead  of  his  time  in  all  sanitary  and  industrial 
appliances  : so  that  Lockthwayte  was  known  as  the 
best-found,  the  healthiest,  and  the  richest  mill  in  the 
district.  The  rooms  were  large  and  airy,  the  machinery 
of  the  latest  and  most  effectual  type,  the  whole  place 
was  wonderfully  clean  and  orderly  ; but  the  faces  of  the 
“ hands ''  struck  Aldyth  unpleasantly.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  enmity  in  the  expression  of  most  of  them 
when  they  looked  at  Orme.  It  was  not  easy  to 
say  what  created  the  impression,  but  as  they  walked 
through  the  rooms,  she  was  conscious  of  an  atmosphere 
of  bad  feeling  all  about  her.  Orme  was  apparently 
wholly  careless  of  it.  He  gave  his  orders,  made  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  various  machines  show  their  work, 
and  their  way  of  working,  and  himself  displayed  a com- 
plete, minute,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  every  detail 
of  his  business  which  astonished  her. 

‘‘  Mr.  Orme  is  wonderfully  well  up  in  all  the  working 
of  the  Mill,'’  she  remarked  once  to  Brock,  when  she 
found  herself  at  his  side. 

Yes,  he’s  a rare  wonder,”  said  Brock  seriously. 
“ It’s  uncommon  odd,  you  know,  when  you  think  how 
he  hated  it  as  a young  man,  and  how  he  never  could 
be  got  inside  the  Mill.” 

‘‘  Indeed  1 ” said  Aldyth,  in  astonishment. 

Brock  fixed  his  eyes  on  Orme,  who  stood  at  a little 
distance,  demonstrating  some  point  to  Ha5rward.  He 
stroked  his  beard,  as  one  who  recalls  some  curious 
occurrence. 

‘‘  Yes,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice.  It  was  the  day  he 
come  back  from  his  honeymoon  that  he  set  foot  in  this 
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Mill  the  first  time.  He  rode  over  here,  after  dark.  I 
lived  in  the  Mill  then,  and  my  wife  and  children — he 
gave  me  my  house  later.  ‘ Brock,’  he  says,  ' give 
me  a shake-down,  can  you  ? ’ My  wife  she  made  him 
up  a bed  on  the  counting-house  floor,  and  after  that,  he 
never  went  back  to  his  own  house,  not  till  Mrs.  Orme 
left  him,  when  Miss  Harrie  there  was  about  two  years 
old.  He  turned  me  and  my  wife  out,  and  furnished  a 
few  rooms.  He  said  the  Mill  needed  his  attention,  and 
that  was  true,  for  since  his  father’s  death,  he  had 
neglected  it  shameful,  I must  say.” 

Orme  at  this  point  turned  round  imperiously  and 
summoned  Aldyth  to  look  at  something  he  was  showing. 
She  went  forward  absently,  thinking  only  of  what  she 
had  heard.  Orme’s  married  life  she  had  always  guessed 
to  have  been  unhappy.  But  it  was  evidently  more  than 
that— a fiasco,  a tragedy.  She  was  keenly  conscious  of 
desiring  to  know  more,  and  what  part  her  father  had 
played  in  it  all.  Surely  never  girl  was  so  completely  in 
the  dark  as  she.  Fresh  resentment  awoke  in  her  as  she 
reflected  that  she  did  not  even  know  her  own  mother’s 
maiden  name.  Yet,  much  as  she  longed  to  know,  she 
felt  that  she  could  sooner  have  put  her  hand  into  a 
hornet’s  nest  than  ask  Orme  to  give  her  any  information 
on  such  a subject. 

Come  on,”  he  said,  you  will  find  this  next  room 
the  most  interesting  of  all.” 

He  strode  ahead,  pushed  open  a door,  and  a sudden 
marked  silence  fell.  Talking  was  strictly  prohibited, 
and  the  overseers  were  themselves  narrowly  supervised  ; 
but  no  doubt  there  had  been  talking  here. 

Orme  walked  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  stood  still, 
and  called  : “ Tregenna  ! ” 

A huge  man,  very  unhke  the  others  in  type,  stood  out 
before  him  on  the  floor.  His  head  was  covered  with 
thickly  curhng  jet-black  hair,  his  eyes  were  blue  like  a 
summer  sea.  He  was  as  tall  and  massive  as  Orme 
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himself ; but  his  face  was  darkly  flushed  and  his  eyes 
bloodshot. 

Orme  moved  to  a table  near  the  window,  on  which 
lay  a sheet  of  paper,  a pen  and  some  ink.  He  had 
narrowly  looked  Tregenna  up  and  down,  while  the 
silence  grew  intense.  Now  he  said  : 

Sign  your  name  here.'’ 

The  man  gave  him  a scowl  of  inexpressible  enmity, 
and  seemed  about  to  refuse  ; then  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  moved  forward,  rolling  a little  in  his  walk, 
to  the  table.  He  took  up  the  pen,  and  dipped  it  once 
or  twice  over  the  edge  of  the  little  bottle  instead  of 
inside  it.  Then  he  flung  down  the  pen,  clenched  his 
hand  and  turned. 

Blast  you  ! " he  roared.  ''  Fm  dmnk,  and  you  know 
it ! Turn  me  off,  then  1 Let  the  wife  and  childer 
starve ! It’ll  be  your  worst  day’s  work  you  ever 
done  ! ” 

''You  know  the  rules,”  said  Orme,  quite  quietly. 
" And  you  know  I do  not  break  them.  You  are 
discharged.” 

The  man  made  a dash  at  him,  his  head  down  like  a 
charging  bull.  Orme  stood  quite  still  and  it  seemed 
the  drunken  giant  was  afraid  to  touch  him.  Meanwhile 
Brock  had  blown  a whistle,  and  a couple  of  overseers 
had  appeared,  one  at  either  door. 

" It’s  all  right,”  said  Orme  to  Aldyth  ; " sorry  to  have 
to  treat  you  to  a scene.  We  can  take  our  leave  now, 
they  will  manage  him.” 

They  all  filed  through  the  room,  which  seemed  to 
Aldyth  to  be  vibrating  with  concealed  feehng.  On  the 
staircase,  Hayward  said  : 

" What  a splendid  rebel ! Is  he  a native  ? ” 

" No  ; a Cornishman,  smuggling  breed.  Yes,  he’s  a 
fine  animal.  I have  done  what  I could  for  him.  The 
last  thing  I attempted  was  making  him  overseer  of 
that  room,  to  see  if  that  would  put  a little  sense  of 
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responsibility  into  him.  But  you  see  the  result ! 
Drunk  again,  and  the  whole  room  demoralised.  We 
shall  be  well  rid  of  him  ; he's  not  only  a drunkard,  he 
sows  disaffection." 

There  ought  to  be  no  disaffection  there  ; you  seem 
to  treat  them  splendidly." 

“ Oh,  that’s  no  reason  for  them  to  be  content,"  said 
Orme  bitterty  ; “ rather  the  other  way,  I think.  They’ll 
complain  that  you  give  them  nothing  to  complain  of, 
sooner  than  not  complain  at  all.  But  this  man  is  a 
regular  firebrand,  sent  out  specially  by  a Strike 
Committee,  to  sow  discontent  where  there  is  none. 
That  sort  of  thing  hardens  a man — at  least,  it  hardens 
me.  I don’t  mean  to  recede  an  inch  from  my  regula- 
tions. It’s  my  Mill,  and  I shall  work  it  in  my  own  way. 
If  they  don’t  like  it  they  can  go,  and  I shall  shut  down. 
I run  the  thing  because  it  interests  me,  and  because  it 
employs  a lot  of  men  and  keeps  them  out  of  mischief. 
But  I am  not  in  want  of  more  money,  I am  quite 
independent  of  the  Trades’  Unions,  and  I have  warned 
them  that  that  is  so.  If  my  men  go  out  on  strike  about 
nothing  at  all,  I shall  pull  down  the  Mill,  and  build 
myself  a house  where  it  stands.  And  there  wiU  be 
about  five  hundred  men  out  of  work,  and  their  wives 
and  children  starving." 

Aldyth  had  never  heard  him  make  so  long  a speech 
before.  His  eyes  were  kindled,  and  though  he  spoke 
very  quietly,  there  was  a deadly  earnest  in  his  voice. 
No  doubt  he  was  feeling  this  thing  strongly.  For  years 
past  he  had  given  up  his  whole  time,  his  whole  mind,  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  MiUs,  and  the  well-being  of  those 
who  laboured  in  them.  He  had  given  them  evei^dhing 
except  his  personal  affection  : and  for  lack  of  this, 
apparently,  they  were  ready  to  turn  upon  him  at  the 
bidding  of  a drunken  demagogue.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  felt  bitterly. 

Brock  had  spread  out  tea  for  the  party  under  the 
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trees  a little  way  down  the  dale,  close  to  the  water.  In 
after  days  they  all  of  them  recalled  the  peace  of  that 
evening.  Orme,  silent  as  usual,  but  not  so  surly,  lay 
full  length  on  the  grass,  his  arms  under  his  black  head. 
Aldyth  sat  with  her  back  against  a tree,  caressing  Vulcan, 
who  had  developed  a deep  affection  for  her.  Harrie, 
curled  up  on  the  turf,  nestled  her  crisped  fair  hair  on 
Aldyth's  lap  ; and  Mr.  Ha5rward,  seated  near,  preached 
the  Simple  Life  with  vigour.  When  it  was  time  to  go, 
Orme  offered  him  a lift  as  far  as  Grimwold  ; and  further- 
more suggested  that  he  should  dine  with  them  the 
following  evening,  both  of  which  offers  were  promptly 
accepted. 

They  drove  home  by  a different  route,  over  a bit  of 
moor  more  wild  and  desolate  than  any  Aldyth  had  yet 
seen.  Across  the  heather  and  peat,  the  afterglow  of 
sunset  ghmmered  upon  water,  showing  that  the  land 
was  marshy,  though  so  high-lying.  Against  the  sky- 
line stood  out  something  that  looked  in  the  distance 
like  a crumbling  castle  wall. 

They  had  all  been  somewhat  silent,  for  young  Hay- 
ward was  perhaps  a little  disappointed  that  Harrie  was 
his  companion  upon  the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart ; 
but  now  Aldyth  asked  a question. 

That's  the  thing  that  I can  see  from  my  bedroom 
window  on  clear  days,"  she  said.  ''  Is  it  a ruin  ? A 
castle  or  an  abbey  ? May  we  go  close  to  it  ? " 

''  Oh,  it's  nothing  of  the  least  interest,"  said  Orme, 
very  curtly.  A ruined  shooting-box — that’s  all." 

What  a pity  to  let  it  fall  into  ruin  ! " cried  the  girl. 
''  Can't  we  explore  it  " 

The  road  doesn't  pass  it,"  snapped  the  mill-owner, 
quite  irritably ; adding,  as  if  in  deprecation  of  his 
surliness — ''  and  there's  nothing  to  see." 

It  looks  so  forlorn,  like  a haunted  place,"  said  Aldyth. 

He  gave  a bitter  laugh.  ''  It  might  well  be  that,"  he 
said. 
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‘'Was  it  ever  inhabited,  in  your  memory  ? ” she 
asked. 

He  shot  a pecuhar  glance  at  her  as  he  replied  : “It 
belonged  to  Lord  Veryan.'' 

“ Eh  ? said  Ha3rward,  turning  very  sharply.  “ Did 
you  say  Very  an  ? ” 

“ I did.’' 

“ Why,  those  are  my  people,”  cried  the  young  man, 
“ My’  mother  was  a Staveley.” 

Aldyth  held  her  breath.  This  was  the  first  word 
Orme  had  ever  spoken  that  showed  her  he  either 
knew  or  cared  for  anything  concerning  her  father  or 
her  family.  She  was  not  even  sure  that  he  knew  of 
her  father’s  prohibition  to  her  to  make  herself  known 
to  her  relatives.  She  felt  herself  grow  crimson  and 
tremble.  Harrie,  she  thought,  must  have  caught  the 
name  of  Staveley,  and  would  instantly  inform  Mr. 
Hayward  that  this  was  also  her  name.  During  one  or 
two  strange  uncomfortable  moments,  she  hardly  knew 
what  she  felt.  But  the  predominating  idea  was  a 
craving  to  turn  to  this  whimsical,  charming  fellow  who 
was  her  own  kith  and  kin,  and  cry  to  him  of  her 
isolation.  Something  in  his  expression  had,  as  she 
remembered,  reminded  her  of  her  father  at  their  first 
meeting,  without  her  knowing  the  relationship.  In 
her  nervous  embarrassment  she  turned  to  Orme,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face.  His  eyes  met  hers  with  some 
amusement,  as  of  one  who  shares  a secret. 

“ Put  our  foot  in  it,  that  time,”  he  said,  very  low. 

Harrie,  as  it  happened,  had  not  caught  the  name  of 
Staveley ; she  went  on  chattering  about  a grouse  which 
she  had  once  tamed,  and  monopohsing  her  companion’s 
attention.  As  they  bowded  along  the  uneven  moor- 
land road,  they  passed  a track,  overgrown  with  grass- 
and  heather,  tiU  it  no  longer,  seemed  a road.  Orme 
had  not  spoken  again.  But,  few  as  his  words  had  been, 
Aldyth  knew  that  he  was  to  the  fuU  as  aware  as  she  of 
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her  father's  desire  for  secrecy.  When  they  came  to  the 
forsaken  road,  he  bent  down  very  near  her,  that  the 
others  might  not  hear. 

“ That  was  the  way  to  the  house,"  he  murmured, 
''  the  way  we  used  to  go,  Reg  and  I,  before  hell  opened 
under  our  feet." 

Mr.  Hayward,  at  the  moment,  having  hstened  to 
what  Harrie  had  to  say,  turned  again  to  Orme. 

''  Why  did  Lord  Very  an  let  it  decay  ? " 

‘‘  He  didn't ; he  sold  it." 

''  Oh  ! It  was  never  much  of  a place,  I should  think  ? " 

''  Too  small,  no  stabling  to  speak  of,  and  precious 
badly  built,"  said  Orme. 

And  the  man  he  sold  it  to  let  it  fall  in  ruin  ? " 

''  No,  he  sold  it  again,"  said  Orme,  " and  cleared  out. 
Ask  at  the  ‘ Blue  Boar.'  You'll  hear  all  about  it  there. 
It's  our  local  scandal ; but  it's  being  more  or  less 
forgotten  now." 

He  evidently  wished  to  be  no  more  questioned.  But 
Hajrward  looked  as  though  suddenly  struck  by  some 
remembrance. 

Wh}^"  said  he  ; was  that  where  Ravenhill,  the 
spiritualist,  lived  ? " 

Yes,"  said  Orme  shortly. 

Is  that  so  ! And  now  it  is  in  ruins  ! Who  owns 
the  land  ? " he  asked,  in  some  excitement. 

" I do,"  said  Orme,  and  to  Aldyth  the  words  sounded 
like  the  locking  of  a door. 

But  apparently  Mr.  Hayward  did  not  catch  the  grim 
note. 

" This  is  of  some  interest  to  me,"  he  said,  " because, 
as  you  may  have  heard,  a member  of  my  mother's 
family  got  drawn  in  by  the  impostor  Ravenhill,  and 
married — " 

‘‘Yes,  I know,"  said  Orme.  “By-the-by,  do  you 
shoot  ? " 

**  I am  very  fond  of  it." 
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“ Shall  you  be  staying  till  over  the  twelfth  of  next 
month  ? 

As  far  as  I know,  I could — ” 

''  Well,”  said  Orme,  I have  the  best  shooting  here- 
about. Not  this — I have  been  disappointed  in  this.  I 
shall  have  to  drain  before  much  can  be  done  just  here. 
But  over  the  next  ridge  I could  give  you  good  sport. 
I suppose  you  know  the  shooting  at  Balia vechin  ? ” 

''  Lord  Veryan’s  Scotch  place  ? Oh,  yes  ; but  I don't 
hold  with  his  methods.  I always  quarrel  with  the 
keepers  when  I go  up  there — ” 

His  attention  was  distracted,  and  he  talked  shooting 
for  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  until  they  reached  the 
nearest  point  to  Lowthian  Mill,  to  arrive  at  which  Orme 
had  driven  round  by  the  ruin. 

Those  few  words  which  passed  had,  however,  directed 
Ald^dh's  thoughts  with  vehemence  in  a new  channel. 

She  felt  that  she  must  find  out  something  about 
herself.  Orme  knew,  Carohne  HiU  knew — why,  Orme 
had  said  they  knew  at  the  “ Blue  Boar  ” ! Her  cheeks 
burned  at  the  thought  that  she  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  this  httle  Northern  town  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  things  which  had  happened  at  the  ruined  shooting- 
lodge,  when  it  was  in  possession  of  Ravenhill,  the 
spirituahst ! 

The  thought  went  far  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
happiest  day  she  had  yet  spent  at  Grimwold.  She 
could  not  sleep. 

Ordinarily,  as  she  lay  in  her  peace  chamber,  sleep 
came  down  on  her  at  once,  hke  a benediction.  But 
to-night  an  anxiety,  a foreboding  throbbed  in  her  veins, 
a sense  that  the  few  quiet  weeks  she  had  passed,  as  it 
were,  in  a backwater,  were  over,  and  that  the  course  of 
events  was  about  to  turn.  For  hours  she  lay  tossing  to 
and  fro,  her  vdde-open  eyes  fixed  upon  the  purple  rim 
of  moor,  slowly  growing  plainer  in  the  coming  fight. 
The  sun  had  almost  risen  when  she  fell  asleep  : and 
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her  dreams  were  haunted  by  thoughts  of  the  crumbling 
walls  and  empty  window-holes  of  the  house  upon  the 
moors. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

A BUSINESS  TALK 

‘‘  Why  do  our  words  that  day  stand  out  so  clear — 

The  edges  fine,  the  colours  fast  ? — 

Our  talk  was  neither  intimate,  nor  dear  ; 

Our  spirits  did  not  draw  one  step  more  near  ! — 

But  then  ...  it  was  our  last.’* 

The  radiant  morning  made  Aldyth  ashamed  of  her 
agitated  night.  A long  letter  from  J anet  Armstrong 
on  her  breakfast  plate  still  further  revived  her  spirits. 
It  was  bright  and  chatty  and  full  of  interesting  news, 
chief  among  which  was  that  she  and  her  brother  had 
arranged  to  go  to  the  Greek  Islands  for  the  summer, 
on  a sketching  tour.  Also,  she  said  that  Hargld  was 
sending  over  to  England  the  completed  picture  of 
Aldyth  sitting  on  the  marble  balustrade  of  San 
Miniato. 

Absorbed  in  her  reading,  she  sat,  with  a smiling  face, 
drinking  in  the  Florentine  news — for  Janet  was  back 
in  the  Via  Laura  for  a few  days  before  making  a fresh 
start  by  way  of  Venice — and  thinking  how  real,  how 
home-like  it  aU  sounded,  how  like  a mere  interlude 
was  her  present  life  ; when  Orme  suddenly  rose  from 
table,  came  round  to  her,  and  laid  a letter  beside  her 
plate.  She  glanced  up  in  astonishment. 

“ For  me  to  read  ? ” 

He  nodded,  with  a somewhat  twisted  smile,  and  she 
read  : 

''  Lowthian  Mill  Cottage. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Orme, — I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
write  and  confess  my  inabihty  to  keep  the  pleasant 
engagement  I made  yesterday  to  dine  with  you  this 
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evening.  Please  make  my  apologies  to  your  niece 
and  your  daughter.  I am  summoned  by  telegram,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness — sudden  and  serious — of  my 
cousin  ; and  have  only  a minute  in  which  to  despatch 
this. — Sincerely  yours, 

Maurice  Staveley  Hayward.'' 

‘‘  Well,"'  said  Aldyth,  smiling  at  Orme  across  the 
table,  your  virtue  meets  with  its  own  reward.'* 

She  was  sensible  of  disappointment,  somewhat  to  her 
own  amusement.  Nobody  had  dined  at  Wildmarsh 
since  her  coming,  and  she  knew  with  what  dehght 
Abbie  and  Hannah  would  have  made  ready  for  a guest 
as  a sign  of  the  inauguration  of  a new  regime  of  which 
they  spoke  mysteriously,  and  of  which  they  seemed 
to  be  hopeful  since  her  arrival. 

Orme  looked  at  her  uncomprehendingly.  ‘‘  Its  own 
reward  ? " he  repeated. 

''You  asked  Mr.  Hayward  to  dinner,  doing  for  our 
sakes  the  thing  you  specially  dishke  ; and  you  have 
scored  a good  mark  without  having  to  suffer  for  it,  as 
he  is  not  coming  ! " 

Harrie  burst  in. 

“ Mr.  Ha5Tward  not  coming " ! she  cried  loudly, 
her  bread  and  marmalade  arrested  half-way  to  her 
mouth 

" Suddenly  summoned  by  telegram,"  said  Orme, 
with  a nameless  intonation  in  his  voice  conveying  to 
Aldyth  the  impression  that  he  thought  Hayward  had 
trumped  up  an  excuse. 

Harrie  apparently  thought  the  same. 

" He's  found  out  about  us,"  she  said,  with  decision, 
glaring  resentfully  at  him. 

Orme  again  looked  at  Aldyth. 

" Very  likely,"  he  said.  " If  he  went  to  Grimwold 
seeking  information  about  Ravenhill  last  night,  he  pro- 
bably discovered  that  this  is  not  the  house  to  dine  at." 
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It  had  certainly  not  dawned  upon  Aldyth  that  she 
was  a member  of  a household  which  was  taboo.  Her 
colour  rose.  She  might  have  guessed.  Caroline  Hill 
had  not  introduced  her  to  one  single  inhabitant  of 
Grimwold.  She  had  been  very  dense  ; but  now  she 
understood. 

Didn't  you  know  ? " said  Orme,  as  if  he  enjoyed  her 
surprise. 

I believed  your  isolation  was  the  result  of  choice, 
not  necessity,"  she  said,  embarrassed. 

‘‘So  it  is,"  he  answered,  “ my  choice.  But  you  are 
used  to  the  kind  of  thing.  It  was  so  in  Florence, 
wasn't  it  ? Your  father  was  no  more  dear  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  than  I am." 

Aldyth  felt  herself  reddening  all  over.  Never  for 
an  instant  had  she  perceived  anything  of  the  kind.  So 
careful  had  her  father's  guardianship  been,  that  the 
absence  of  just  those  people  who  should  have  formed 
their  own  particular  set  had  not  been  felt.  The 
suddenness  of  enlightenment  produced  a turmoil  of 
feeling.  Mr.  Hayward,  her  own  cousin,  had  since 
yesterday  heard  something  which  had  decided  him  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  sooner  than  continue  the 
acquaintanceship  so  pleasantly  begun.  Her  father — 
she  saw  it  now — had  always  been  under  a cloud.  Orme 
was  under  a cloud.  A new,  terrible  idea  began  to 
dawn.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in  her  family 
history  to  be  ashamed  of  ? 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  mental  disquiet  was 
obvious.  It  was  apparently  annoying  to  Orme. 

“ Surely  you  have  realised,"  he  said  disagreeably^ 
“ that  these  commercial  gentry  round  here  won't 
know  me  ? " 

She  pulled  herself  together  with  a supreme  effort 
of  pride. 

“ I never  thought  about  it,"  she  said,  as  indifferently 
as  she  could. 
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He  rose  from  table,  stood  before  the  hearth,  and, 
with  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  stared  at  her,  with  a 
sort  of  impatience. 

Well,”  he  said,  the  month's  trial's  nearly  over, 
isn't  it  ? '' 

It's  a beastly  shame  that  he  won't  come,”  grumbled 
Harrie.  I feel  sure  somebody  has  been  setting  him 
against  us.  But  Alda  must  know  that  none  of  the 
people  round  here  will  ask  me  to  tea.  I feel  sure  you 
must  know  that,  Alda  ! Why,  when  Miss  Hill  took 
me  to  the  school  treat  last  year,  Evelyn  Seymour  and 
me  had  a game,  and  she  said  if  her  mamma  saw  her 
talking  to  me,  she  would  get  a jawing  ! He  says  it's 
my  atrocious  manners,  but  I think  it's  His.  Aren't 
His  manners  worse  than  mine,  Alda  ? ” 

‘‘  Nothing  could  be,”  said  Aldyth,  in  uncontrollable 
irritation. 

All  in  a moment  she  felt  sick  of  everything.  For 
aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  there  might  be  sound 
reason  for  the  attitude  of  society  to  the  Orme  family. 
She  recalled  the  puzzled  faces  of  those  rustics  of  whom 
she  had  on  her  arrival  inquired  the  way  to  Wildmarsh. 
She  recalled  Miss  Hill's  embarrassment  and  evident 
desire  to  warn  her  not  to  remain  with  the  Ormes, 
though — from  the  pastoral  point  of  view,  doubtless — 
herself  remaining  faithful  to  an  ancient  friendship. 
She  seemed  to  feel,  scorching  her,  the  glances  which 
had  surprised  her  in  church  each  Sunday,  but  which 
she  had  put  down  to  provincial  barbarism  merely. 

Her  cheeks  burned  as  she  reflected  that  probably 
they  were  speculating  upon  her  position  in  the  shunned 
household  of  the  unspeakable  mill-owner. 

Orme  seemed  to  resent  her  mortification — as  though 
she  were  a greater  fool  than  he  had  taken  her  for.  He 
returned  to  table  and  the  sorting  of  his  correspondence  ; 
and  one  dirty-looking  communication,  which  it  took 
him  apparently  some  time  to  decipher,  he  tore  across 
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and  threw  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  All  the  rest 
of  breakfast,  Harrie  without  ceasing  lamented  the 
defection  of  Mr.  Hayward,  until  Aldyth  felt  a positive 
desire  to  box  her  ears. 

The  moment  Orme  left  the  table,  she  escaped  to  the 
schoolroom,  while  Harrie  as  usual  collected  scraps  and 
went  to  feed  her  live  stock. 

For  some  moments  Aldyth  stood  in  sheer  idleness 
leaning  against  the  mantel- piece,  trying  to  adjust  her 
thoughts.  Was  Mr.  Hayward’s  letter  an  excuse  ? The 
illness  of  a cousin  was  not  usually  considered  so 
urgent.  . . . 

She  was  under  the  belief  that  Orme  had  already 
started,  when  he  entered  the  room  by  the  French 
window,  ready  foij  his  ride. 

“ Sorry  for  your  disappointment,’’  he  said  sar- 
castically. 

Many  thanks  ; I suppose  I shall  survive  it,”  she 
answered,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness,  mechanically 
beginning  her  daily  work  of  going  over  the  vases  of 
flowers. . He  stood  for  a minute  just  within  the  window, 
watching  her  move  about,  and  at  last,  with  a desire 
not  to  appear  ungracious,  she  said  : I own  this  new  idea 

of  our  social  ostracism  is  not  agreeable  to  me.” 

” Is  it  new  ? I’m  sorry.  I would  have  been  more 
careful,”  he  said,  in  a tone  which  was  more  like  an 
apology  than  anything  she  had  heard  from  him  yet. 

Your  father  told  me  you  had  been  brought  up  in 
Bohemia,  so  I thought  you  realized  that  he  and  I had 
lost  our  places  in  life’s  raree-show.  It  does  seem  hard 
on  you.” 

‘‘  It  does  not  matter,”  she  replied  discouragingly, 
going  to  a shelf  and  taking  out  her  scissors,  dusters, 
etc. 

He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  strolled  round 
the  room  as  if  he  had  something  to  say  and  didn  t 
know  how  to  say  it.  Opposite  the  conservatory  doer 
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he  came  to  a pause,  staring  at  the  picturesque  beauty 
that  in  a few  short  weeks  had  been  substituted  for 
dirt  and  neglect. 

Of  course,'’  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  you’re  going. 
Well,  I want  you  to  know  before  you  go,  that,  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  the  month  hasn’t  been  a failure.  The 
other  night  you  didn’t  seem  certain  of  my  point  of 
view.  So  now  you  know  it.” 

Thank  you,”  said  Aldyth. 

She  was  surprised  and  touched.  He  spoke  with  his 
back  to  her  and  she  felt  that  it  had  not  been  easy  for 
him  to  speak  at  all.  He  stood  without  moving  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  she  was  trying  to  think  of  some  re- 
sponse to  make  to  his  unaccustomed  advance,  when 
he  subjoined  : 

“ Will  two  hundred  pounds  a year  do  you,  should 
you  think  ? ” 

''  I beg  your  pardon  ? ” said  the  girl,  in  blank 
surprise. 

He  turned  round.  ''  To  live  on,  I mean — if  you  go,” 
he  said. 

” If  I go,  I shall  be  independent,”  she  replied  stiffly. 

‘‘You  cannot  imagine  that  I should  allow  you  to  go 
and  forage  for  a living  ? ” he  cried. 

“ I could  not  starve — I have  eighty  pounds  a 
year — ” 

“ On  which  to  live  and  complete  your  musical 
training  ? he  sneered.  “ Well,  you’re  all  alike.  I 
had  hoped  you  were  a sensible  woman.” 

“ I mean  to  earn  my  own  living,”  said  Ald5rth, 
nettled. 

“ You  mean  to  touch  the  moon,”  he  growled.  “ But 
you  must  choose.  Either  you  stay  here,  or  you  accept 
an  adequate  allowance  from  me.” 

She  smiled  frostily.  “ That  is  hardly  the  position,  I 
think,”  she  said. 

“ It  is  the  position,”  he  contradicted  rudely.  ” Or 
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I am  much  mistaken  in  you.  I imagine  that  your 
father  did  not  make  me  legally  your  guardian,  merely 
because  he  felt  sure  his  written  wish  would  be  as 
binding  upon  you  as  any  law  could  make  it.  You 
know  what  his  wishes  were.” 

He  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  extracted  a letter, 
and  pointed  out  to  her  a passage  therein. 

— They  say  my  heart  is  failing  and  I may  be  taken 
at  any  moment.  My  girl  grows  pretty — like  her 
mother,  I think.  That  look  of  mystery — but  more 
strength.  I can't  bear  to  think  of  her  at  the  world’s 
mercy  ; but  I can’t  apply  to  Veryan  either.  If  I go 
before  she  is  one-and- twenty,  I shall  send  her  to  you. 
For  the  sake  of  the  past,  keep  her  if  you  can.” 

If  I can  ! ” said  Orme,  grinning.  ” I think  that 
would  justify  me  in  locking  you  up  if  you  are  insub- 
ordinate, wouldn’t  it  ? ” 

He  had  only  shown  the  first  page  of  the  letter.  He 
now  replaced  it  in  his  pocket-book. 

''  I consider,”  he  said,  ‘‘  that  this  letter  gives  me 
authority  over  you  for  the  present.” 

She  raised  her  grave  grey  eyes  to  him.  How  he 
trusted  you  ! ” she  said  simply. 

Orme  stood  looking  at  her.  The  words  seemed  to 
move  him  profoundly.  He  pushed  his  hand  up  through 
his  hair,  tried  to  speak,  and  reddened  slowly. 

“ I mayn’t  be  much  of  a guardian,”  he  said,  with  a 
kind  of  hurt  defiance  ; ” but  at  least  Tm  not  bad  enough 
to  let  you  go  out  in  the  world  with  your  eighty  pounds 
a year.  That  would  be  failing  in  my  trust.  Surely 
you  can  see  that — eh  ? ” 

''  Do  3/0U  think,”  said  Aldyth  hesitatingly,  ''  that  I 
want  to  go  at  once  because  I find  you  have  no  social 
standing  here — because  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  backing 
out  ? ” 

‘‘  I could  see  it  had  hit  you  pretty  hard,”  he 
muttered. 
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She  was  mechanically  pulhng  the  faded  blossoms  out 
of  a vase  of  ''  Mrs.  Simpkin  ” pinks. 

I don't  see  why  it  need  make  any  difference,”  she 
said,  with  some  embarrassment.  “ My  position  is 
surely  unquestionable — Lord  Veryan  is  my  uncle — and 
you  are  the  man  my  father  chose  to  be  my  guardian. 
It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much — what  people  say.” 
If  you  can  look  at  it  hke  that,”  he  said.  There  was 
a note  of  sudden  relief  in  his  voice  that  made  her 
jump  ; a kind  of  thrill.  StiU  he  did  not  move  to  go. 

I hate,''  he  burst  out,  after  a pause,  absently  taking 
up  from  the  table  a blossom  with  which  she  had  been 
playing — I hate  this  kind  of  business  taUc,  but  as  we 
are  on  it,  let  us  go  a step  farther.  You  are  mighty 
shy  of  putting  yourself  under  any  obhgation  to  me. 
Well,  you  might  feel  that  things  were  more  even  if  I 
asked  to  put  myself  under  a very  serious  one  to  you. 
Your  father  had  only  one  friend  to  whom  he  could 
trust  his  daughter.  Now  he  is  dead,  I haven't  one  to 
whom  I could  trust — Harrie.  If  I died  to-morrow, 
she  would  be  utterly  alone.  Now,  you  see  what  she  is  ; 
it  would  be  asking  a great  favour  if  I begged  you  to 
allow  me  to  name  you  her  guardian  in  my  will,  so 
that,  if  I were  to  die  before  she  is  of  age,  I might  feel 
there  was  somebody  to  look  after  her  ? ” 

His  voice  expressed  great  uncertainty,  and  he  spoke 
haltingly. 

Aldyth  replied  without  hesitation. 

''I  consent  with  pleasure.  It  seems  a safe  sort  of 
promise  to  make,  but  if  it  relieves  your  mind,  I am 
glad  to  make  it.  I should  like  to  feel  there  w^as  some- 
body in  the  world  with  a claim  upon  me  ; and  I am 
fond  of  Harrie.” 

He  said  nothing  for  a minute,  but  put  the  white 
flower  in  his  button-hole,  as  if  nervously  doing  some- 
thing to  conceal  embarrassment. 

” That's  settled  then,”  he  said  at  last.  “ Well,  I'm 
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off.  Don't  wait  supper  for  me  to-night,  I may  be 
late." 

He  turned  and  went  out  of  the  window,  hung  on  his 
heel  a moment,  and  then  deliberately  turned  back,  and 
his  eye  ran  over  the  dainty  colouring  of  the  room, 
the  ^rl's  slim  figure,  the  motions  of  her  hands  as  she 
manipulated  the  flowers. 

Good-bye,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  in  astonishment.  This  was  un- 
wonted. 

Good-bye,"  she  said,  a little  stiffly,  and  turning 
went  out  of  the  door  to  summon  Harrie  to  her  lessons. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  UNEXPECTED 

“ On  his  road,  as  the  rumour’s  rife, 

An  ambush  waits  to  take  his  life. 

He  needs  will  go,  and  will  go  alone  ; 

Where  the  peril  lurks  may  not  be  known.” 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Had  Maurice  Hayward  thought  over  all  the  courses 
which  he  might  have  taken  to  deepen  Aldyth's  interest 
in  him,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a more  effective  one 
than  his  sudden  departure.  It  fixed  her  attention  upon 
him,  and  led  her  on  to  speculate  as  to  his  character  and 
his  motives.  He  had  seemed  to  her  an  original  thinker, 
with  some  depth  behind  his  whimsical  affectations.  He 
had  by  no  means  struck  her  as  a snob. 

He  had  spent  a day  with  us — two  days,"  she 
reflected.  ''  If  he  is  worth  anything  at  all,  he  must 
know  what  we  are.  If  not,  he  is  not  worth  troubling 
about  in  the  least." 

The  morning  proved  laborious.  Harrie  was  in  a 
most  intractable  mood.  Her  day's  outing,  her  excite- 
ment about  Mr.  Hayward,  and  her  disappointment 
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together,  made  her  temper  irritable  and  her  attention 
wandering.  Aldyth  felt  her  own  temper  shpping  from 
her  grasp,  the  more  so  as  she  knew  that  her  own 
attention  was  not  fixed,  and  her  patience  very  scarce. 
The  ruined  cottage — Ravenhill — Orme  living  at  the 
Mill  during  his  brief  married  life — his  wife  ! Aldyth 
had  assumed  him  to  be  a widower.  But  Brock  had 
certainly  said  his  wife  left  him.'’  The  maddening 
part  of  it  was,  that  everybody  seemed  to  assume  that 
she  knew  all  the  circumstances,  so  that  nobody  thought 
of  enhghtening  her  ignorance.  Ironically  she  told 
herself  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  Florence  in 
thinking  that  the  gods  had  robbed  her  of  aU  in  taking 
her  happiness  and  home.  Now  she  was  not  even  to 
retain  her  good  name. 

Orme  had  been  so  much  more  approachable  that 
morning,  that  she  dimly  wondered  whether  it  might  be 
possible  to  appeal  to  him  for  more  knowledge.  But 
now  there  presented  itself  a new  reason  for  shrinking 
from  this.  If,  as  seemed  certain,  his  story  and  her 
father’s  were  linked,  he  must  find  it  a terribly  painful 
subject.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  lay  bare  to 
her  the  secret  of  his  own  unhappiness.  She  found 
herself,  with  crimson  cheeks,  dimly  guessing  at  a reason 
for  his  dislike  of  Harrie.  It  seemed  too  horrible  to 
allow  one’s  mind  to  travel  in  this  direction,  with  Harrie’s 
innocent  moon  face,  and  great,  clear,  wide  eyes  opposite, 
honest,  open,  candid ; but  as  unlike  Orme  as  anything 
one  could  picture  ! 

Never  had  she  been  so  glad  to  hear  the  dinner-bell. 

They  went  for  their  usual  drive  after  lunch.  Aaron 
had  been  for  some  time  now  giving  her  lessons  in 
driving,  and  she  was  improving  fast.  To  please  and 
divert  Harrie,  she  took  her  sketching  things  in  the 
cart,  and  they  drove  to  Lowthian,  and  spent  a couple 
of  hours  there.  It  was  not  until  they  had  arrived  that 
jt  struck  her  as  rather  a mean  proceeding — as  though 
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they  had  come  expressly  to  see  if  Mr.  Hayward’s  excuse 
were  genuine.  The  discovery  that  it  was,  afforded  real 
joy  to  Harrie.  The  message,  so  the  woman  at  the  Mill 
told  her,  had  come  to  Lowthian  village  the  evening 
before,  and  the  little  boy  from  the  post  office  had 
brought  it  over  to  the  Mill  about  six  this  morning.  Mr. 
Hayward  had  kept  the  messenger  while  he  scribbled  a 
note  and  an  order  for  a carriage,  and  then  had  packed 
a few  things  and  hurried  off,  leaving  most  of  his 
property  in  Mrs.  Murgatroyd’s  charge. 

The  weather  was  much  colder  to-day,  and  when  they 
got  home,  they  set  light  to  the  schoolroom  lire,  as  they 
often  did  of  an  evening.  But  on  coming  down  from 
removing  her  hat,  Aldyth  found  that  for  some  reason, 
the  wood  had  failed  to  catch,  and  the  lire  had  gone  out. 
In  the  depression  of  her  spirits,  she  felt  a lire  would  be 
a comfort,  so  she  went  to  the  dining-room  and  brought 
in  the  waste-paper  basket,  using  its  contents  for  kindling. 
A torn,  soiled  piece  of  paper  arrested  her  attention. 
In  smoothing  it  out  to  push  between  the  bars,  she  saw 
a skull  and  cross-bones  rudely  drawn  upon  it  in  ink. 
There  flashed  into  her  memory  the  gesture  of  impatient 
contempt  with  which  Orme  had  that  morning  tossed  it 
away  from  him.  In  breathless  curiosity,  and  without 
scruple,  she  read  it  through.  A threat  of  murder, 
resolute,  cold,  and  bitter.  It  seemed  that  Brock  and 
Hannah  had  been  right  in  considering  their  master 
unwise  to  pet  the  mutineer.  She  recalled  his  splendid 
physique,  his  attitude  of  reckless  daring,  of  hate  towards 
the  master  he  served.  It  dawned  upon  her,  as  she  sat 
there  upon  the  floor  considering,  that  this  man,  having 
sacrificed  his  cause  to  his  drink  craving,  would  be  no 
longer  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Union.  No  doubt 
he  had  wrecked  all  his  prospects  by  incurring  dismissal ; 
he  was  despairing  and  wholly  reckless ; dangerous, 
therefore.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  little  vase  of  Mrs. 
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Simpkin  pinks,  and  the  memory  of  Orme  started  out 
clearly,  as  he  had  stood  that  morning  talking  to  her  of 
his  own  death  and  the  guardianship  of  Harrie.  She 
recalled  her  own  surprise  at  his  wishing  her  good-bye 
before  departure,  and  his  casual  remark  that  he  might 
be  late,  and  they  were  not  to  wait  supper  for  him.  ... 

Hannah  with  the  tea-tray  entered. 

What  the  land  ! ''  she  cried.  Get  you  up,  Missie, 
m have  that  fire  to  burn  in  two  twos  ! Dear,  dear,  I’ll 
let  Kate  know  it,  if  she’s  going  to  build  your  fires  with 
green  wood  ! ” 

Aldyth  rose  slowly,  and  with  an  absent  smile  con- 
signed the  fire  to  Hannah.  Presently  Harrie  came  in 
and  they  had  tea.  The  bit  of  paper  was  still  in  Aldyth’s 
hand ; her  mind  brooded  over  it.  She  guessed  that 
Orme  thought  Tregenna  quite  hkely  to  ful&  his  threat, 
but  scorned  to  take  precautions.  She  did  not  see  what 
she  could  do  in  the  matter. 

After  tea,  Harrie  coaxed  her  to  play  backgammon. 
She  tried  to  hold  her  mind  to  the  game,  but  played  so 
carelessly  that  her  opponent  was  quite  huffy.  The 
evening  was  blowing  up  dark  and  stormy,  the  sun 
glaring  angrily  through  bars  of  purple  cloud.  The 
grumbling  of  distant  thunder  was  heard. 

She  thought  of  the  lonely  road  from  Lockthwayte. 
Would  he  ride  the  direct  way,  or  home  by  the  Ridge, 
overlooking  the  sea  ? This  latter  was  the  longer,  and 
more  completely  solitary.  On  which  road  would 
assassins  lurk  ? Pooh  ! Assassins  don’t  lurk  on  English 
country  roads  ! Her  thoughts  were  growing  siUy  and 
morbid. 

Or  was  she,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  culpable 
indifference  ? Was  she  calmly  sitting  there,  and  leaving 
the  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  in  danger,  to  be  shot 
from  behind  a hedge  ? 

All  at  once,  the  notion  of  inaction  became  intoler- 
able. 
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Oh,  this  room’s  much  too  hot,  now  the  fire  has 
burnt  up  ! ” she  cried.  ''  I’ll  run  round  the  garden 
before  it’s  dark  ! ” 

''  Oh,  what  rot  ! I shan’t,”  said  Harrie.  I shall  go 
on  with  ' Old  Kensington.’  ” 

“ Very  well,”  was  the  willing  answer  ; and,  snatching 
a cap  from  her  shelf,  Aldyth  let  herself  out  by  the 
window  and  ran  round  to  the  stables. 

Aaron  was  cleaning  his  harness,  his  empty  tea-cup 
and  plate  on  the  table  beside  him,  softly  whistling  to 
himself  the  air  of  one  of  the  songs  with  which  Aldyth 
had  made  them  familiar. 

Oh,  Aaron,”  she  said  breathlesly,  ''  can’t  we  do 
something  ? I am  so  afraid  Mr.  Orme  is  not  safe — did 
you  know  Tregenna  was  turned  off  yesterday,  and  this 
morning  there  was  a threatening  letter,  and  Mr.  Orme 
has  gone  off  just  as  usual,  all  alone  ; and  suppose  he  is 
shot  ? I felt  as  if  I must  come  and  tell  you  ! ” 

Aaron  rose  from  his  occupation,  and  removed  his 
glasses  with  a deliberation  which  was  reassuring. 

Well,  Miss,  there’s  been  a many  threatening  letters, 
and  nowt  come  of  it,”  he  said  slowly.  T’  maister  he 
never  takes  no  count  of  ’em.  Still  he  may  do  it  once 
too  often,  there’s  no  telling.  Tregenna’s  a bad  lot,  and 
no  miscake  about  that.  They  say  he  come  North 
having  made  the  South  too  hot  for  him.” 

‘‘  Well,”  said  Aldyth,  supposing  he  lies  in  wait  and 
shoots  Mr.  Orme  as  he  rides  home.  The  letter  says 
there  are  three  of  them,  so  they  can  watch  both  roads, 
you  see.” 

''  Could  you  let  me  cast  an  eye  over  it.  Miss  ? ” 

She  gave  it  to  him,  and  watched  his  slow  reading 
with  impatience. 

He  said  he  might  be  late  this  evening,”  she  said. 
‘‘  Suppose  he  was  wounded  and  left  there  to  bleed  to 
death.  Don’t  you  think  you  and  Joe  had  better  take 
two  of  the  horses  and  ride  out  to  meet  him  ? ” 
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He’d  ask  us  what  we  were  doing  there,  like  the 
crazy  fools  we  was,”  said  Aaron,  smiling. 

''  Well,  in  that  case,  you  could  tell  him  it  was  Miss 
Staveley’s  orders,”  she  said  impatiently.  ” And  if  he 
was  hurt,  he  wouldn’t  call  you  crazy.” 

” That’s  true  for  you.  Miss.  And  if  it’s  an  order,  I 
expect  we  had  better  go,”  he  said,  rising  and  untying 
his  black  apron. 

” Which  way  does  he  usually  ride  back  ? ” she  urged. 

The  Ridge  way  is  the  longest,  and  it’s  lonelier  too. 
I fancy  he’d  come  home  the  usual  way,  thinking 
Tregenna  might  guess  he  would  come  the  other, 
because  of  the  threats.  But  if  there’s  three  of  ’em  they 
might  be  posted  on  both  roads.  But  I don’t  think  it’s 
likely  there’ll  be  harm  done,  Miss.  The  evenings  are 
too  light  this  time  o’  year.  If  they  shoot,  they’ll  do  it 
some  dark  night  this  autumn.  They  sent  the  letter  to 
keep  him  in  a worry,  as  you  might  say,  expectin’  it 
every  night.” 

‘‘  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I believe  Mr.  Orme 
suspected  mischief  this  morning,”  repeated  Aldyth, 
thinking  of  his  unwonted  Good-bye.”  I should  be 
much  more  comfortable  if  you  and  Joe  would  go.” 

” He’s  due  back  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  He  came 
punctual,”  said  Aaron  meditatively,  his  eye  on  the 
stable  clock. 

‘'So  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  may  be  done  by  now,  or 
very  soon.  . . . Oh,  do  go  please,  at  once  ! ” she  cried. 

When  Aaron  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  was  by  no 
means  slow.  In  five  minutes,  Joe  and  he  had  ridden 
out  of  the  yard,  inclined  to  be  somewhat  amused  by 
Miss  Staveley’s  anxiety. 

Aldyth  went  back  to  the  schoolroom,  determined 
not  to  let  Harrie  guess  that  anything  was  wrong. 

Then  the  waiting  began.  For  the  first  hour  she  knew 
nothing  could  happen,  unless  Orme  and  his  two  rescuers 
rode  calmly  in  together^  they  having  encountered  him 
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on  his  homeward  way.  By  the  time  the  supper-bell 
rang,  this  had  grown  to  be  impossible.  There  were  now 
two  alternatives.  Either  Orme  was  intending  to  come 
home  late,  so  as  to  elude  those  who  awaited  him  ; or 
something  had  happened. 

''  Mr.  Orme  said  we  were  not  to  wait,''  said  she  to 
Harrie. 

''  Oh,  I expect  it's  counting-house  night,"  said  the 
child.  He  won't  be  home  till  nine  or  ten,  perhaps." 

''  Oh,  has  he  sometimes  late  nights  ? " asked  Aldyth, 
feeling  that  this  was  very  likely  the  explanation,  after 
all. 

''  Yes  ; about  four  times  a year." 

They  sat  down,  but  Aldyth  could  not  eat.  In  all  her 
life  she  had  never  before  read  a threatening  letter,  nor 
come  into  contact  with  such  murderous  hate  as  had 
showed  in  Tregenna's  face  during  the  scene  in  the 
Mill  yesterday.  Excitement  was  growing  in  her  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  could  hardly  swallow. 

An  hour  and  a half  since  they  set  out  I Was  that  a 
good  sign,  or  not  ? Did  it  mean  that  they  had  ridden 
all  the  way  to  the  Mill,  and  found  Orme  there,  absorbed 
in  accounts  ? She  hoped  that  was  so,  and  that  they 
would  escort  him  home.  She  sat  down  to  a book, 
forced  herself  to  read  a while — flung  down  the  book, 
tried  the  piano  : and  then,  crying  out  at  the  heat,  rose, 
went  out,  and  restlessly  paced  the  gravel  drive.  She 
was  inclined  to  laugh  at  herself.  " Anybody  would 
think  he  was  a great  friend  of  mine,"  she  said,  half 
indignant.  But  she  knew  that  whoever  Orme  had  been, 
her  feeling  of  suspense  would  have  been  the  same. 
Harrie  and  she  were  standing  together,  by  the  open 
door,  looking  up  at  the  stars  through  gaps  in  the  torn, 
wild  sky,  when  at  last  she  heard  the  trampling  of  horses. 
Her  heart  gave  a great  leap  in  her  side.  They  were 
coming  very  slowly.  Two  horses,  moving  side  by  side 
came  into  view. 
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Hallo  ! ’’  said  Harrie.  Why,  there’s  Aaron  ! 
WTiat’s  the  matter  ? ” 

Orme  was  there,  sitting  his  horse,  but  his  head  was 
sunk  a little  sideways,  on  Aaron’s  shoulder.  Aldyth 
darted  forward. 

“ Mr.  Orme ! ” she  cried.  His  head  was  raised, 
instantly  and  eagerly. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  he  said,  speaking  thickly.  ''  I can 
dismount,  if  you  give  me  a hand,  Aaron.” 

“ He’s  hurt ! ” gasped  Aldyth.  ” Wait,  Aaron,  don’t 
move  him,  FlI  fetch  Bray.  Where’s  Joe  ? ” 

” Galloped  for  the  doctor.  Miss.” 

” 1 tell  you  it’s  all  right,”  gasped  Orme,  raising 
himself  upright. 

” Harrie,  fly  for  Bray,  he’s  at  supper  in  the  kitchen,” 
gasped  Aldyth.  ” Mr.  Orme,  don’t  move,  do  you  hear  ? 
Don't — move  I ” 

She  went  up  to  Lorna’s  side,  and  laid  a hand  upon  his 
rein  to  emphasise  the  words. 

” He’s  shot  in  the  shoulder.  Miss.  I’m  so  plaguey 
feared  it’s  in  the  lung,  I dare  not  shake  him,  for  fear  of 
bleeding,”  said  Aaron. 

” You  are  not  to  speak,”  said  Aldyth,  so  excited  that 
her  voice  shook.  ” Sit  perfectly^  still  till  we  get  you 
safely  indoors.” 

Her  white  face  w^as  raised  to  his,  full  of  acute  anxiety. 
He  sat  motionless,  Aaron’s  arm  about  him,  while  lus 
eyes  burned  down  into  hers.  It  almost  seemed  to  her 
as  if  they^  spoke.  In  her  vehement  resolve  that  he 
should  not  move,  she  had  grasped  his  hand,  and  it  had 
closed  upon  hers,  tightly.  The  pressure  was  painful, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  suffering. 

” It’s  all  right.”  he  said  thickly. 

” Oh,  don’t  talk  ! ” she  cried,  trembling  with  vexation  ; 
and  ’at  the  moment,  Bray^  and  Hannah  came  to  the 
door. 

Aldyth  went  to  Loma’s  head,  and  soothed  her  with 
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hand  and  voice,  while  with  infinite  care  they  got  Orme 
down  from  the  saddle,  and  half  carried,  half  supported 
him  into  the  hall ; where  Harrie  had,  with  wonderful 
thought,  wheeled  a large  chair  from  the  drawing-room. 

He  sat  there,  impatient,  ghastly  pale,  his  eyes 
gleaming. 

I must  get  upstairs,^'  he  said. 

''  You  won't  move  till  the  doctor  has  seen  you," 
asserted  Aldyth  determinedly.  ''  When  he  * comes, 
you  shall  send  us  all  away,  and  then  he  can  give  his 
orders." 

After  a while  he  said,  in  a whisper  : 

" What  made  you  think  of  sending  them  to  look 
for  me  ? " 

I found  Tregenna's  letter,  and  I remembered  what 
you  had  said  to  me  this  morning,"  she  answered  clearly. 

Again  he  looked  at  her  with  eloquent  eyes. 

"You  are  not  to  speak,"  she  said  again  sharply. 

It  seemed  that  he  would  disregard  her  prohibition, 
but  an  unlooked-for  diversion  occurred.  Harrie,  sud- 
denly realising  his  serious  condition,  and  no  longer 
supported  by  the  need  for  instant  action,  burst  abruptly 
into  tears.  He  looked  furious,  his  whole  expression 
changed  disagreeably. 

" Here,  let  me  get  out  of  this,"  he  muttered  thickly, 
and  before  anyone  could  detain  him,  he  had  risen  to  his 
feet  and  was  crossing  the  hall  unsteadily. 

Aaron  hurried  forward  ; and,  just  as  he  reached  his 
master's  side,  there  was  a low,  choking  cough,  and 
Orme's  huge  form  reeled  against  him,  while  a dark 
stream  trickled  from  his  mouth. 

Harrie  shrieked,  and  Aldyth  wildly  felt  her  own 
helplessness ; when  to  her  untold  relief,  a clatter  of 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  the  doctor  rode  up  to  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  DAWNING  OF  NEW  POWERS 

I am  able  yet, 

All  I want,  to  get 

By  a method  as  strange  as  new.” 

(“  Mesmerism  ”)  R.  Browning. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  the  doctor  took  his 
departure.  Aldyth  felt  it  impossible  to  go  to  bed  until 
she  heard  his  report.  At  her  suggestion,  Hannah  put 
some  refreshment  ready  for  him  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  girl  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  came  downstairs. 

Dr.  Mansard  was  an  elderly  man,  alert  and  vigorous. 
He  was  not  without  natural  curiosity,  and  his  eye 
rested  with  a somewhat  unfriendly  gaze  upon  the  new 
inmate  of  the  Orme  menage,  with  whose  name  rumour 
was  busy  in  the  little  town. 

As  Mr.  Orme  is  doubtless  too  ill  to  talk/’  said 
Aldyth  quietly,  ‘‘  I will  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  ought 
to  be  done.  There  are  some  sandwiches  here  for  you, 
as  Harrie  tells  me  you  have  a long  ride  home.” 

He  bowed  a little  stiffly ; but  he  found  the  food 
welcome. 

I believe  you  are  an  old  resident  here,”  went  on 
the  girl,  seating  herself  whilst  he  ate.  ''  Perhaps  you 
remember  my  father,  Reginald  Staveley  ? He  and  Mr. 
Orme  were  great  friends.  We  lived  in  Italy  till  my 
father’s  death  this  spring.  He  left  Mr.  Orme  my 
guardian,  but  I had  never  seen  him  before,  and  we  are 
almost  strangers,  so  it  is  a little  difficult  for  me  to  know 
what  he  would  be  likely  to  wish.  But  I suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  engage  a nurse,  is  it  not  ? ” 

She  spoke  with  perfect  naturalness  and  simplicity ; 
and  Dr.  Mansard  saw  at  a glance  that  she  had  no 
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personal  sense  of  the  awkwardness  of  her  position. 
His  manner  changed.  This  was  a very  different  girl 
from  the  descriptions  rumour  and  Caroline  Hill  had 
obliged  him  with.  The  Vicar’s  sister  had  described 
Miss  Staveley  as  fast.”  “ I might  have  guessed  she 
didn’t  know  what  she  was  talking  about,”  he  reflected, 
gazing  with  deep  interest  at  Aldyth’s  sweet  face. 

” Certainly  you  must  have  a nurse,”  he  said.  ''  I wdll 
telephone  to  Kilby  at  once  to  have  one  sent.  Mr. 
Orme  is  seriously  hurt,  but  there  is  not  much  danger  if 
he  is  kept  perfectly  still.  The  only  cause  for  anxiety 
is  that  he  seems  to  be  in  a state  of  strong  excitement.” 
''  Isn’t  it  a shame — a dastardly  thing  ? ” said  the  girl 
vehemently. 

''  From  what  Aaron  tells  me,  Mr.  Orme’s  own  fool- 
hardiness is  to  blame.  For  some  reason  he  was 
specially  anxious  to  get  the  man  arrested,  and  seems  to 
have  ofered  himself  as  a target  in  the  most  deliberate 
way.  His  whole  mind  now  is  fixed  upon  their  catching 
Tregenna  ; I have  had  to  sanction  his  writing  a note  to 
the  Kilby  police.  But  nothing  more  of  the  kind  must  be 
permitted  ; it  is  essential  that  he  be  kept  perfectly  still.” 
Aldyth  made  a little  face. 

” He  won’t  be  a tractable  patient,  and  I don’t  envy 
his  nurse,”  she  laughed.  ” However,  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  see  that  your  orders  are  carried  out.  The 
servants  are  invaluable — devoted  and  trustworthy.” 

He  was  looking  hard  at  her. 

You  are  very  like  your  mother,”  he  said  suddenly. 
She  sprang  from  her  seat.  “ You  knew  her  ? ” 

He  assented. 

I remember  her  very  well,”  he  said,  speaking 
slowly,  as  one  who  calls  uj)  a memory  with  something 
tender  about  it.  “I  knew  her,  and  believed  that  I 
understood  her.  I was  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
your  father,  though  like  any  other  boy  of  his  age,  he 
was  reckless  and  unintentionally  cruel.  But  these 
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North  country  folk,  as  a rule,  they  don’t  make  allowance 
for  such  things  as  hypnotic  suggestion,  or  mind-control 
— at  least  they  didn’t  twenty  years  ago.  Poor  child  ! 
There  was  a tragedy  for  you,”  he  went  on,  forgetting 
himself  in  reminiscence.  “ Those  two  girls — and  that 
devil,  Ravenhill ! Well,  it’s  a comfort  to  believe 
with  Browning  that  there  must  be  hell — for  such 
as  he.” 

Aldjdh  stood  rapt.  This  man  knew  it  all — knew 
what  she  must  know  I She  took  a sudden  resolve — 
he  was  the  man  who  should  tell  her.  But  not  now, 
when  he  was  tired  and  the  hour  was  late.  He  rose 
from  table,  and  took  up  his  gloves  and  whip. 

” I shall  be  over  in  the  morning  about  ten,”  he  said. 
“ Should  any  unfavourable  s5Tnptoms  develop,  you 
must  send  one  of  the  men  on  horseback  for  me.  The 
maid  is  going  to  sit  up,  and  I will  telephone  for  the 
nurse  the  moment  I get  home.” 

He  took  his  leave,  and  Ald5dh  crept  to  bed,  but 
faced  a second  restless  night. 

They  had  carried  Orme  into  the  nearest  room — a 
large  one  in  the  front  of  the  house,  not  his  own  room 
in  the  wing.  She  could  tell,  from  various  sounds  and 
movements,  that  Abbie  and  Hannah  were  passing  a 
most  disturbed  night ; and  at  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  Harrie,  without  knoddng,  burst  into  her 
room,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  sobbing  out  that  she 
dared  not  remain  longer  alone — she  could  not  forget 
the  sight  of  the  blood,  the  dreadful  stain  on  the  stones 
of  the  hall  below  1 

She  was  in  panic  terror,  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  so 
Aldyth  took  her  into  bed,  where  soon,  with  arms  cling- 
ing to  her  comforter,  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep ; 
while  Aldyth  lay  wide-eyed,  watching  the  dawn,  and 
thinking  wild  thoughts  of  hypnotic  suggestion  and 
mind -control. 

Her  father  had  never  allowed  conversation  on  those 
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topics.  She  recalled  clearly  that  they  had  once,  in 
Florence,  been  introduced  to  some  people  who  were 
interested  in  psychic  subjects,  and  that  her  father  had 
made  prompt  excuse  to  leave  Florence  and  break 
off  the  acquaintance.  She  knew  now  that  the  deepest 
experiences  of  his  life  were  connected  with  psychic 
matters. 

Next  morning,  the  worn-out  Hannah  reported  a 
restless  night,  much  pain,  and  high  fever.  She  brought 
with  her  from  the  sick-room  a bit  of  paper  upon  which 
was  scrawled  in  pencil,  Miss  Staveley.''  Inside  was 
written  : 

I did  make  my  will  yesterday.  It  is  in  the  top 
drawer  of  my  bureau  at  the  Mill.  “ G.  O."' 

He’s  very  bad,”  said  Hannah,  shaking  her  head. 

I hope  the  doctor’ll  send  a nurse  as’ll  be  firm  with 
Him.  He  won’t  keep  still,  not  for  me.” 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  bringing  the  nurse  with 
him,  he  was  by  no  means  content  with  his  patient’s 
condition  ; and  the  sight  of  the  new  arrival  seemed 
likely  to  aggravate,  rather  than  dimmish  the  fever. 

Orme  inquired,  on  paper,  who  had  had  the  damned 
cheek  to  bring  that  woman  into  the  bouse.  Dr. 
Mansard  replied  that  Miss  Staveley  had  considered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  servants  should  be 
relieved,  as  there  was  day  and  night  duty  to  be  done. 
This  appeared  to  convince  him,  for  he  rebelled  no 
more. 

Delirium  set  in  that  evening,  and  when  the  doctor 
paid  his  second  visit,  his  anxiety  was  so  great  that  he 
remained  in  the  house  all  night. 

After  two  previous  bad  nights,  Aldyth  dropped 
asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  having  previously  sat 
by  Harrie’s  bed  until  she  fell  asleep.  But  at  about 
five^o’ clock,  there  came  a knoclang  at  her  door. 
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Springing  up,  she  flung  her  white  dressing-gown  about 
her,  and  opened  the  door,  her  hair  floating  in  glory 
all  about  her,  to  see  Dr.  Mansard  in  the  passage 
without. 

Forgive  disturbing  you,'’  he  said,  very  low, 

but  Orme’s  condition  is  critical.  Do  you  think  you 
have  any  personal  influence  with  him  ? " 

“ None  whatever,”  said  Aldyth,  shrinking  and 
quailing.  ‘‘  I think  I irritate  him.” 

The  doctor  looked  disappointed,  but  stuck  to  his 
point. 

“ He  quieted  down  about  the  nurse  when  I said 
you  had  thought  it  right  to  send  for  her,”  he  argued. 

That  seemed  as  if  you  had  some  influence.  At  any 
rate,  I come  to  you  as  a last  hope.  If  we  cannot  get 
him  soothed,  the  chances  are  terribly  against  his  re- 
covery. Bromide  has  no  effect  at  all.  Listen  ! Do 
you  hear  him  shouting  ? I expect  the  internal  bleeding 
to  break  out  any  minute.” 

Aldyth,  white  and  averse,  listened  to  the  delirious 
cries.  “ What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? ” she  asked 
faintly. 

‘‘  Just  come  in  and  see  if  he  would  attend  to  you,  if 
you  told  him  firmly  to  hold  his  tongue  ? Are  you 
afraid  ? ” 

She  wavered  a moment,  then  drew  herself  up. 
" No  ; I am  not  afraid.  I will  come.” 

‘‘You  have  not  inherited  your  mother's  psychic 
powers,  I suppose  ? ” he  whispered,  as  they  softly 
stepped  across  the  corridor  together  in  the  early  summer 
light. 

All  the  birds  of  the  garden  were  joyously  chirping, 
the  sweet  air  blew  in  softly  from  the  open  window  at 
the  end  of  the  passage. 

“ Psychic  powers  ? Certainly  not  I ” said  the  girl 
nervously. 

Orme  was  lying  quite  flat  upon  the  bed,  his  huge 
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frame  looked  gigantic  ; there  was  something  pathetic 
in  the  sight  of  so  much  strength  and  vigour  over- 
thrown. His  cheeks  were  glowing  with  fever,  his  eyes 
sparkling  ; he  looked  handsomer  than  she  had  any 
idea  he  could  look. 

“ Go  to  him,  and  say  authoritatively,  as  if  he  were  a 
child,  that  he  is  not  to  talk,'"  said  Dr.  Mansard,  under 
his  breath. 

At  the  sight  of  the  prostrate  man,  Aldyth's  shyness 
had  vanished.  This  was  not  the  Orme  she  knew  ; she 
had  no  fear  of  this  pain-racked,  piteous  form.  She 
went  up  to  the  bed  and  stood  beside  him.  He 
looked  up  at  her  face  in  wonder,  and  his  muttering 
ceased. 

Hallo ! ” he  said,  with  an  air  of  extraordinary 
surprise.  ‘‘  You  here ! Where's  Reg  ? Where's 
Linda  ? " 

She  knew  that  he  took  her  for  her  mother  ; an  illusion 
which  her  white  robe  and  floating  hair  enhanced. 

They  sent  me  to  tell  you  not  to  speak,"  whispered 
she>  bending  down  to  him.  ''  There  is  danger  if  you 
speak  ; but  if  you  are  quiet,  you  will  be  safe." 

His  eyes  rested  on  her,  full  of  speechless  wonder,  of 
imploring  doubt,  of  pathetic  endeavour  to  understand. 
He  remained  absolutely  still  for  a few  moments. 

She  sat  down,  and  taking  his  hand,  which  lay  outside 
the  sheet,  she  slipped  her  fingers  into  his.  He  turned 
his  head  sideways,  so  as  to  see  her  fully,  and  began  to 
cry  out  eagerly. 

Hush — sh  ! I shall  go  if  you  speak  I Lie  still," 
she  urged.  I will  sit  here,  if  you  lie  very  still." 

He  instantly  obeyed. 

The  doctor  came  up  softly. 

‘‘  If  I raise  his  head  the  least  bit,  could  you  make 
him  drink  this  ? I am  so  anxious  to  get  the  tempera- 
ture down." 

She  took  the  feeding-cup  and  told  him  he  must 
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drink.  It  was  managed.  In  fact,  he  was  consumed 
with  thirst,  but  they  told  her  he  had  hitherto  wholly 
declined  to  swallov/. 

She  sat  down  again  beside  him.  His  hand  moved  on 
the  coverlet,  seeking  hers.  Holding  his  fingers  with 
one  hand,  she  passed  the  other  slowly  back  and  forth 
upon  liis  arm. 

Only  a few  minutes  back,  the  doctor  had  asked  her 
if  she  possessed  occult  powers,  and  she  had  thought 
the  question  ridiculous.  Now  she  became  conscious 
that  she  was  exerting  some  faculty  which  till  now  she 
had  not  known  that  she  possessed. 

Orme  lay  like  a man  under  a spell.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  face  with  intensity  which  she  felt  in 
every  nerve.  She  knew  the  mastery  lay  with  her  if 
she  could  pei^severe.  Something  within  her  must 
resolve  to  dominate.  She  willed  ; and  this  mysterious 
something  witliin  obeyed  her  behest.  She  let  him  look 
into  her  eyes  ; and  after  some  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  hours,  she  saw  a cloudy,  sleepy  look  overspread 
the  feverish  brilliance  of  his.  Gradually,  gradually, 
the  lids  fell.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  asleep. 

When  she  released  her  hand  and  stood  up,  she  knew 
that  she  had  made  a great  effort.  She  reeled  on  her 
feet,  and  the  doctor  hastened  to  her. 

They  did  not  speak  till  they  were  out  in  the  passage, 
with  the  hot,  eastern  sunlight  streaming  upon  them. 
She  pushed  back  her  hair. 

‘‘  Did  I hypnotise  him  ? ” she  asked  wonderingly. 

“ It  seemed  to  me  uncommon  like  it,*'  he  replied, 
amused.  ''  Did  you  never  try  such  a thing  before  ? 

Never  ? And  I never  will  again.  But  just  now — it 
was  a matter  of  life  and  death,  wasn't  it  ? " 

‘‘  It  was  very  important." 

Don’t  ask  me  to  do  it  again,"  she  said,  shuddering 
slightly,  as  she  slipped  into  her  room  and  locked  the  door. 
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Next  morning,  the  fever  had  subsided,  leaving  such 
weakness  that  no  violence  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
need  be  feared.  He  was  hardly  conscious  all  day,  but 
lay  in  a kind  of  lethargy  ; and  after  that  night,  though 
still  very  ill,  he  was  not  again  in  danger. 

The  lovely  summer  days  went  quietly  by,  the  two 
girls,  when  the  shock  of  the  accident  had  passed  off, 
leading  their  usual  life,  mostly  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
ten  days  before  Orme  was  well  enough  to  manifest  any 
sort  of  interest  in  business  concerns ; but  one  day 
Dr.  Mansard  came  to  Aldyth  with  a written  message 
to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  certain  papers  for  Brock, 
and  would  she  be  kind  enough  to  go  into  his  office,  with 
the  keys  (enclosed),  and  find  them  ? 

She  had  never  been  in  this  so-called  office  before  ; 
and  a great  surprise  awaited  her.  From  floor  to 
ceiling  the  room  was  lined  with  books  of  all  descrip- 
tions— the  most  modern  fiction,  philosophy,  science- 
up-to-date  reading  of  every  kind.  She  was  so 
astonished  that  she  sat  a long  while,  staring,  unable  to 
remember  what  she  came  for.  This  was  a library,  not 
an  office  ; here  were  dozens  of  books  she  was  craving 
to  read.  He  had  never  offered  to  lend  her  one — never 
made  any  sort  of  attempt  to  be  friends,  never  treated 
her  as  anything  but  an  obligation  which  he  was 
scrupulously  fulfilling.  A strange  man  1 

It  was  some  days  later,  when  Dr.  Mansard,  coming 
early,  met  Aldyth  in  the  garden,  and,  pausing,  drew 
a newspaper  cutting  from  his  pocket-book. 

“ Miss  Staveley,’’  he  said,  “ it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  here  which  intimately  concerns  you.’' 

She  took  it,  and  read : 

“ THE  VERYAN  PEERAGE— DOUBTFUL  SUCCESSION  " 

The  article  stated  that  Lord  Veryan  was  dead,  after 
a very  short  illness,  of  appendicitis,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty.  The  heir  to  the  title  was  his  younger  brother 
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Reginald  Staveley,  or,  if  he  were  dead,  then  his 
children.  This  Reginald  had  severed  all  connection 
with  his  family,  and  gone  to  live  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  not  known  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  but 
he  was  believed  to  have  a daughter.  Failing  either 
himself  or  his  daughter,  then  the  heir  was  Mr.  Maurice 
Hayward,  son  of  Aldyth,  younger  sister  of  the  late  baron’s 
father,  and  of  Major-General  Hayward,  both  deceased. 

Aldyth  turned  white  as  she  read.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  doctor  s humorous,  kindly  face. 

“ Could  a girl  inherit  ? ” 

‘‘  Certainly  1 You  are  Lady  Veryan,  my  dear,  at  this 
moment,  unless  I am  much  mistaken.” 

The  girl  was  much  shaken.  She  had  no  foolish 
veneration  for  titles,  and  she  knew  the  Veryan  peerage 
w’as  a poor  one.  But  to  be  the  representative  of  an 
old  line,  the  bearer  of  ancient  family  honours,  is  a 
weighty  thing.  There  was  moreover  something  even 
violently  exciting  in  the  notion  that,  apparently,  she 
stood  between  Maurice  Hayward  and  a peerage. 

Her  colour  came  and  went.  She  turned  her  head  to 
the  doctor  with  decision. 

I w^ant  a friend,”  she  faltered.  ‘‘Mr.  Orme  is  too 
ill  to  be  worried  about  this.  Will  you  spare  me  half 
an  hour  when  you  come  down  from  seeing  him  ? ” 


CHAPTER  XVII 
harrie’s  mother 

WTiat  were  her  eyes 
But  the  fiend's  own  spies, 

And  shall  we  not  fee  her 
Our  proper  prophet  and  seer  ? ” 

(“  Beryl  Song  ”)  Rossetti. 

They  turned  along  the  garden  walk  together,  the 
stringy,  hardened,  elderly  man,  and  the  beautiful  girl 
in  the  freshness  of  her  }^outh.  The  shadows  tossed 
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lightly  over  Aldyth’s  bare  head,  and  made  her  white 
raiment  suggestive  of  angels'  silvery  robes. 

Dr.  Mansard,”  she  said,  ‘‘  what  I have  to  say  is 
not  easy,  but  I have  come  to  a point  when  I must 
have  certainty.  I want  to  tell  you  that  I know  nothing 
at  all  of  my  own  history,  except  that  my  father  was 
Reginald  Staveley.  I do  not  know  who  my  mother 
was,  nor  anything  of  the  circumstances  of  my  father's 
marriage,  though  I guess  them  to  have  been  singular. 
When  I came  here,  I expected  that  from  Mr.  Orme 
my  father's  only  friend,  I should  learn  these  things. 
But  you  will  guess  that  when  I had  seen  Mr.  Orme,  I 
changed  my  mind.  He — he  must  have  altered  much 
since  father  knew  him.  I could  not  be  on  confidential 
terms  with  him  ; and  he  seems  to  me  to  have  as  much 
reason  to  dislike  raking  up  the  past — possibly  more — 
than  father  had.  . . . But  I feel  1 must  know.  The 
paragraph  you  have  just  shown  me  decides  me.  I 
feel  sure  you  know.  Will  you  tell  me  ? '' 

He  looked  keenly  at  her. 

‘‘  You  are  a woman  grown,''  he  said.  You  certainly 
have  a right  to  correct  information — especially  as  you 
live  in  a place  which  has  always  hummed  with  scandal 
concerning  your  father.  Your  own  appearance  has 
brought  things  to  the  fore  again.  I have  felt  sorry 
for  you.''  He  hesitated,  walfing  on,  down  the  grass 
walk,  with  hands  linked  behind  him.  and  eyes  on  the 
ground.  ''  I must  warn  you  that  it  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  story ; but  don't  be  too  hard  on  Orme,”  he 
said.  ''  We  were  all  too  hard  on  him.  Nobody  quite 
understood  the  affair  he  was  concerned  in  ; and  folks 
will  never  forgive  a secret  to  which  they  are  not 
admitted.  I will  try  and  tell  you  actual  events,  as 
shortly  as  possible.  Lord  Veryan — your  grandfather, 
not  your  late  uncle — ^had  a shooting-box  here,  on 
Grimwold  Moor— you  may  have  seen — Oh,  you 
have  I Very  well.  This  little  place  had  been  the 
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favourite  holiday  resort  of  his  boys,  who  were  not 
strong.  He  used  to  send  them  here  of  a summer,  to 
run  wild  Gerald  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Eton,  and 
Claud,  the  second,  a promising  fellow,  became  con- 
sumptive, and  died  at  Oxford.  Your  father  was  the 
youngest — 1 fancy  that  other  children — little  girls — 
had  died  young — anyhow,  Lord  Very  an  kept  Reginald 
here  a great  deal  in  hopes  of  establishing  his  constitu- 
tion. He  struck  up  a great  friendship  with  Geoffrey 
Orme,  the  only  son  of  the  mill-owner  of  Lockthwayte. 
There  was  a few  years'  difference  in  their  age,  but 
Geoffrey  was  a great,  strong  fellow,  who  looked  older 
than  he  really  was.  It  was  thought  that  Lord  Veryan 
did  not  approve  of  the  close  friendship  between  them, 
and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  he  sold  the  shooting- 
box.  But  I am  doubtful  of  this,  as  the  lads  went  up 
to  Oxford  together  ; so  the  separation  would  have  been 
only  partial.  My  own  belief  is  that  he  was  offered 
a fancy  price  for  the  wretched  little  place,  by  a tenant 
who  wished  for  complete  isolation,  and  was  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Anyhow,  the  house  was  bought  by  a man 
called  Ravenhill.  Your  father,  far  from  acquiescing 
in  his  separation  from  Geoffrey,  came  to  stay  at 
Wildmarsh  with  the  Ormes  for  his  long  vacation. 

‘‘  The  Ravenhill  household  consisted  of  the  man 
himself,  an  elderly  woman  whom  he  called  his  sister, 
and  two  young  girls  named  respectively  Linda  Fresh- 
field  and  Myra  Gray.  They  were  popularly  known  as 
RavenhilFs  nieces  ; but  I see  no  reason  for  believing 
that  they  were  in  any  way  related  to  him  or  to  each 
other.  To  make  a long  story  short,  the  man  was  a 
spiritualist,  the  girls  were  mediums  ; and  either  he 
was  so  clever,  or  they  were  so  unusually  gifted,  that 
his  reputation,  among  a small,  initiated  circle,  was 
enormous.  People  travelled  long  distances  and  paid 
fabulous  sums  for  seances. 

“ I assert — ^let  any  scientific  person  say  what  he  will 
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to  the  contrary — that  neither  of  these  girls  was,  at 
the  time  of  which  I speak,  a free  agent.  Both  had 
their  wills  in  this  man's  power.  However  obtained, 
his  influence  was  paramount.  Both  were  pretty, 
especially  Myra.  They  were  pale  and  shadowy,  always 
dressed  in  rather  weird  clothes — I don’t  quite  know 
how  to  describe  these  things  : cloudy  hair,  bound  by 
a fillet — robes  blue,  green,  or  grey — a Rossetti  effect 
of  odd  jewels,  and  curious  perfumes.  They  received 
you  in  a room  expressly  arranged  as  a setting  to  their 
charms,  or  in  a rose-thicket  in  the  little  garden.  There 
was  a grove  of  larch  and  silver  birch  and  elder  bushes  : 
Orme  has  cut  it  all  down  since — " 

‘‘  I have  seen  it,"  she  murmured.  ‘‘  Oh,  go  on  I " 
Well,"  said  the  doctor,  ‘‘the  boys — they  were 
really  not  more — were  out  on  the  moors  all  day  with 
their  guns  ; naturally  they  got  drawn  in.  Naturally 
they  were  desperately  smitten  They  were  always  at 
seances,  always  practising  telepathy  or  some  such 
occult  rubbish.  They  made  me  come  once  to  a sitting, 
I remember.  I never  felt  so  near  to  hell  in  my  life. 
Then  I gather  that,  by  degrees,  they  found  out  that  the 

S'rls  were  unhappy  and  ill-treated.  At  last  old  Mr. 

rme  began  to  see  how  things  were  going.  He  inter- 
fered. The  lads  went  back  to  college.  At  Christmas 
they  were  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  again  at  Easter. 

“ But  next  long  vacation  the  fathers,  probably  imagin- 
ing that  the  thing  had  smouldered  out,  let  them  come  to 
Wildmarsh  ; and  the  whole  affair  began  again.  After  a 
while,  old  Orme  packed  off  his  son  to  America,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  all.  But  the  following  summer, 
your  father,  who  was  just  of  age,  announced  himself 
married  to  Myra  Gray.  Naturally  Lord  Very  an  was 
not  pleased.  But  the  girl  was  so  fascinating,  with  a still, 
mysterious  kind  of  beauty,  and  very  gentle,  well-bred 
ways,  that  they  consented  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Reginald  was  invited  to  bring  his  bride  to  Malloe,  your 
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grandfather's  place.  Then  came  the  scandal.  The 
Veryan  family  jewels — old  historic  things — I forget 
what  they  consisted  of — were  stolen.  There  had  been 
no  burglary,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  One  of  the 
maids  asserted  that  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Reginald  coming, 
in  the  small  hours,  out  of  the  room  in  which  they  had 
been  left  for  the  night,  Lady  Veryan  having  worn  them 
the  preceding  evening. 

''  Your  father  was  young,  impulsive,  wildly  in  love — he 
was  furious,  naturally,  and  doubtless  said  things  he  had 
better  not  have  said.  His  elder  brother  told  him  the 
truth  must  and  should  be  ascertained.  And  it  was. 
The  gems  were  traced,  I forget  how.  But  it  was  shown 
that  your  mother  had  actually  taken  them.  She  had 
done  this,  undoubtedly,  as  Reginald  declared,  under  the 
influence  of  old  Ravenhill ; but  this  could  not  be  proved  ; 
and  nobody  believed  it  for  a moment.  Your  father's 
family  thought  that  she  had  done  it,  at  her  husband's 
instigation,  to  pay  debts  which  he  had  undoubtedly 
incurred,  and  which  he  had  no  means  of  discharging.  I 
alone  believed  that  the  young  husband's  contention  was 
sound.  I felt  sure,  and  I now  feel  sure,  that  when  she 
denied  the  theft,  as  she  did  on  oath,  she  was  in  her  own 
belief,  speaking  the  truth.  She  had  done  it,  as  they 
phrase  it,  subconsciously,  her  will-power  having  been 
systematically  undermined  and  practised  upon  by  the 
scoundrel  Ravenhill.  I am  not  sure  whether  his  motive 
was  to  be  revenged  upon  her  for  outwitting  him,  and 
getting  married  ; or  simply  theft.  That  he  was  a thief, 
I know  certainly. 

“ Your  mother  was  very  delicate ; she  had  been 
through  much.  In  her  enfeebled  state,  the  shock  of 
disgrace  and  public  shame  was  too  much  for  her. 
Reason  gave  way.  She  died  in  an  asylum. 

‘‘  The  breach  between  your  father  and  his  family  was 
complete.  He  never  saw  or  spoke  to  any  one  of  his 
relatives  again. 
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‘‘  Meanwhile  Ravenhill  felt  that  a change  of  residence 
for  him  was  advisable  on  many  grounds.  Young  Orme’s 
father  was  dead,  the  young  man  was  coming  back  to 
England  shortly ; and  when  he  came,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly try  to  marry  Linda  Freshfield.  Moreover, 
Linda  herself  had  suffered  in  health  and  spirits  from  the 
loss  of  Myra  and|the  terrible  results  of  her  marriage. 
The  spiritualist  and  his  medium  disappeared. 

‘‘  They  left  no  trace.  They  were  gone  when  Orme, 
hearing  of  all  that  had  happened,  came  rampaging  home, 
in  a state  of  mind  I can  hardly  describe.  Your  father 
and  his  poor  ailing  young  wife,  were  here  at  Wildmarsh 
trying  to  decide  where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  Orme 
left  them  here,  and  went  rushing  off  to  the  Continent, 
where  it  was  known  that  Ravenhill  had  taken  Linda. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  story  that  concerns 
our  friend  upstairs.  In  telling  you  what  I know, 
remember,  I have  only  corroborative  evidence  to  go 
upon ; Orme  has  hardly  opened  his  lips  on  the  subject 
to  a soul.  I tell  you  what  I can,  in  bare  justice  to 
him  ; because,  though  I think  he  acted  foolishly,  I also 
think  he  has  been  unjustly  blamed.  My  chief  in- 
formant was  a woman  called  Slater,  of  whom  more  in 
a moment. 

Geoffrey  Orme  then,  following  up  clues  with  dili- 
gence, found  Ravenhill  in  a remote  German  town. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  he  was  absent  for  a day 
or  two  when  the  fiery  young  lover  arrived ; and  he 
found  Linda  alone.  She  was  manifestly  ill,  practically  a 
captive,  and  in  a state  of  melancholy  bordering  on 
despair.  In  her  frantic  joy  at  the  sight  of  Orme,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  emotions  of  the  moment,  and 
flung  herself  into  his  arms.  Hearing  that  her  jailers 
might  be  back  at  any  moment,  he  would  listen  to  no 
idea  of  delay.  He  put  her  there  and  then  into  a carriage, 
hurried  her  to  the  train,  and  at  Hanover  hired  as  her 
attendant  Mrs.  Slater,  a professional  nurse,  who  had 
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just  accompanied  a lady  from  England  and  was  going 
back. 

“ This  woman  told  me  that  Miss  Freshfield  was  so  ill 
as  hardly  to  seem  conscious  of  her  surroundings,  only 
that  she  showed  delight  when  Orme  was  present,  and 
his  touch  soothed  her  and  calmed  her.  He  procured  a 
special  licence  the  moment  they  reached  England,  and 
married  her,  though  she  was  far  too  ill  for  the  marriage 
to  be  more  than  nominal.  He  arranged  for  Mrs.  Slater 
to  accompany  them,  and  took  his  wife  to  Torquay. 
He  hoped  that  a month’s  perfect  rest,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  safety  and  protection,  would  work  wonders. 
But,  as  the  wretched  girl’s  bodily  health  improved,  the 
torment  of  her  mind  grew  worse.  Mrs.  Slater  began  to 
fear  that  Orme  had  married  a lunatic,  but  soon  found 
out  a wholly  different  reason  for  poor  Linda’s  mental 
state.  At  last  it  was  necessary  that  Orme  should  be 
told  the  truth,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  Linda  was  already  married. 

‘‘  She  had  struggled  to  tell  him  when  he  first  ap- 
peared, but  he  would  not  listen  to  her  faltering  hints  of 
a barrier.  Finally,  the  temptation  to  let  him  take  her 
away  had  been  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  man  to 
whom  Raven  hill  had  sold  her  was  a German  Jew  of  the 
name  of  Goldberg.  So  violent  had  been  her  aversion 
to  him,  that  Ravenhill,  fearing  for  her  reason,  had 
persuaded  him  to  leave  her  for  a while,  as  the  very 
sight  of  him  caused  an  access  of  nervous  terror.  She 
had  been  about  three  months  married  when  Orme 
found  her  ; and  another  month  had  made  it  clear  that 
she  was  to  become  a mother. 

“ It  is  very  difficult  to  guess  the  mental  processes 
through  which  such  a man  as  Orme  passes.  I never 
inquired  as  to  how  he  took  the  blow\  But  evidently 
he  determined  that,  come  what  might,  the  weak 
creature  who  clung  to  him,  should  never  be  compelled 
to  go  back  to  the  man  she  loathed.  He  brought  her 
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home  here,  and  established  her  in  this  house  : but  he 
himself  lived  at  the  Mill,  and  only  visited  her  about 
once  a week.  I imagine  that  he  did  this  at  first 
because  he  hardly  knew  how  things  would  work  out, 
and  thought  it  best  that  all  should  know  that  the  tie 
between  them  was  a nominal  one.  He  said  to  me  once, 
at  the  time  of  Harrie’s  birth — the  only  time  I ever 
heard  him  say  anything  at  all  about  it — that  even  had 
Linda  told  him  straight  out  that  she  was  married,  he 
should  still  have  taken  her  away. 

''  But  now  comes  the  part  that  is  so  like  real  life, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  relate  what  actually  hap- 
pened. I can  only  tell  you  how  it  impressed  me.  Until 
after  Harriets  birth,  I believe  that  Orme  intended  to  get 
a divorce  and  marry  Linda  legally.  But,  as  she  re- 
gained health  and  strength,  and  Orme,  in  his  now 
mature  manhood,  saw  her  often,  and  without  the  veil 
of  mystery  which  had  surrounded  her  at  the  shooting- 
box,  he  became,  I cannot  but  think,  disillusioned.  The 
woman  he  had  married  was  a very  different  creature 
from  your  mother.  She  had  more  allurements,  but  far 
less  character.  She  was  frivolous  and  shallow,  and  Uke 
most  weak  natures,  not  straightforward.  In  fact,  her 
moral  sense  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  deformed. 

''  She  could  not  see  why  Geoffrey  held  aloof ; she 
could  not  see  that  she  was  in  any  way  bound  by  the 
ceremony  that  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  declaring 
that  she  had  not  been  a free  agent  at  the  time.  I never 
heard  Orme's  side  of  the  question,  but  I heard  hers, 
many  times. 

He  grew  colder  and  colder  towards  her.  A nature 
like  his  simply  cannot  understand  the  straw-like  weak- 
ness of  a nature  like  hers.  Like  many  very  strong 
men,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  his  love  and  his  quest 
with  a violence  that  seemed  to  leave  him  beggared  of 
all  feeling.  When  he  actually  found  her,  after  long 
search,  he  had  believed  that  all  was  won.  When  he 
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discovered  that,  on  the  contrary,  everything,  from  his 
point  of  view,  was  irrevocably  lost,  he  could  not 
struggle  back  to  an  even  balance. 

'‘To  her,  he  was  simply  unaccountable.  How  could 
he  blame  her  for  what  she  had  been  made  to  do  ? He 
knew  she  had  always  loved  him.  Why  could  he  not 
settle  things  sensibly,  so  that  they  could  hve  together  ? 

“ The  strain  grew  unbearable.  Geoffrey  was  altered 
out  of  all  knowledge.  He  had  shouldered  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  this  woman's  future,  snatched  her  from  her 
own  surroundings  ; and  now  he  did  not  want  her. 

“ She  was  in  a cruelly  false  pos^ion  ; he  felt  he  ought  • 
to  right  her.  But  he  knew  her  now,  through  and 
through,  and  he  winced  from  the  prospect  of  hfe  with 
her.  I do  not  know,  and  probably  never  shall,  exactly 
what  he  hoped  or  intended ; but  from  what  she  let 
fall,  I beheve  that  he  set  her  a kind  of  test.  She  had 
contracted  a habit  of  taking  more  to  drink  than  was 
good  for  her.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  promised,  if  she 
loved  him  enough  to  break  herself  of  the  habit,  that  he 
would  take  steps  to  have  things  put  right  between  them. 

" He  was  no  doubt  cruel  and  unreasonable.  The  life 
she  hved  was  not  calculated  to  help  her.  She  was  too 
much  alone,  her  position  too  difficult. 

" I had  made  up  my  mind  to  teU  Orme  that  the 
situation  was  impossible  and  must  be  ended,  when  it 
came  to  an  end  without  our  interference. 

"It  appears  that  Goldberg,  her  husband,  judging  by 
her  state  of  mind  and  the  threats  she  had  uttered,  fully 
believed  her  to  have  committed  suicide.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  been  a year  missing  that  he  obtained 
some  clue,  through  a servant,  which  suddenly  en- 
lightened him  as  to  what  had  really  happened.  He 
came  here  one  day,  to  find  out  how  the  land  lay.  He 
found  her  lovely  and  blooming,  sick  of  her  dull  life, 
angry  and  resentful  towards  Orme,  and  pining  for  a 
change  of  any  kind.  She  went  away  with  him,  leaving 
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her  child  behind  her.  I saw  the  scrawl  she  left  with 
Mrs.  Slater  for  Orme  to  read.  In  it  she  said  that  she 
left  her  little  girl  because  she  loved  her,  not  because  she 
was  an  unnatural  mother.  She  was  going  back  to  the 
only  life  she  was  fit  for,  the  life  from  which  he  had 
come  too  late  to  snatch  her.  But  she  wanted  the  little 
Harriet  brought  up  in  the  wholesome  English  air,  and 
among  good,  sane,  normal  people,  and  never  to  know 
what  manner  of  woman  her  mother  had  been.  It 
seemed  to  me  very  characteristic  of  Orme  that  he 
accepted  the  situation  and  the  bequest  without  protest 
— or  apparently  without  protest.  He  took  no  steps  to 
trace  Mrs.  Goldberg,  or  to  insist  upon  her  taking  her 
child  off  his  hands.  Ever  since,  he  has  been  as  you  see 
him.  You  are  young,  and  no  doubt  you  blame  him. 
I am  old,  and  I tell  you  I pity  him  as  I have  pitied  few 
men  in  my  time.’* 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

IN  THE  lion’s  den 

‘ No  matter,  no  matter,  in  truth,'  said  he  ; 

‘ But  the  streak  that  fades  and  fades  as  we  part, 

Is  a broken  voice  and  a breaking  heart  : 

— No  more  to  me  ! ’ ” 

Alfred  Domett. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  J anet  Armstrong,  who  had 
hitherto  received  full  accounts  of  all  that  chanced  at 
Wildmarsh,  was  in  no  way  informed  of  the  extra- 
ordinary story  poured  into  Aldyth’s  ears  by  the  doctor. 

This  was  perhaps  because  Aldyth  hardly  knew 
whether  to  believe  it  herself.  She  was  very  young,  and 
had  formed  of  the  mill-owner  a clear,  hard  idea,  nicely 
rounded  off  at  all  the  corners,  compressed  into  an  exact 
shape.  To  have  to  give  this  up,  and  construct  a fresh 
image  of  him  on  wholly  new  lines,  was  bewildering,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Orme,  as  the  hero  of  so  desperate 
a romance,  was  a bit  ridiculous  in  her  imagination.  It 
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is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth’s  anxiety  to  see  Falstaft 
in  love  induced  Shakespeare  to  write  The  Merry  Wives, 
To  the  girl  it  was  as  hard  to  fancy  Orme  in  the  part 
as  for  the  virgin  Queen  to  fancy  the  fat  knight.  The 
only  part  of  the  story  that  she  could  readily  believe 
was  the  relief  with  which  poor  Linda  departed  from 
so  unresponsive  a deliverer.  That,  and  the  doctor’s 
graphic  account  of  how  he  came  rampaging  back 
from  America.” 

How  like  him,  to  have  passed  his  life  ever  since  in 
tr3dng  to  persuade  himself  that  all  other  girls  resembled 
the  wretched  Linda  ! The  pity  with  which  the  story 
caused  her  to  regard  him,  was  largely  tinged  with  the 
superb  contemptuousness  of  youth,  which  cannot  err. 

Meanwhile,  Orme  continued  to  progress  towards 
convalescence.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to 
derive  pleasure  from  music,  Aldyth  set  open  all  the 
doors,  and  played  for  him,  on  the  grand  piano,  for  as 
long  as  he  cared  to  listen.  He  would  demand  certain 
favourite  songs,  time  after  time.  She  did  not  grudge 
him  the  pleasure  she  could  give.  Her  latest  impression 
of  him,  in  weakness  and  overthrow,  had  combined  with 
the  doctor’s  story  to  give  her  a comfortable  feeling  of 
superiority. 

One  day,  when  Harrie  had  been  in  as  usual,  after 
breakfast,  to  kiss  him  and  take  him  fresh  flowers,  he 
asked  abruptly  : 

Where’s  Miss  Staveley  ? ” 

''  I think  she’s  in  the  schoolroom,”  said  Harrie, 
surprised. 

Why  doesn’t  she  come  and  see  me  ? ” 

The  doctor  says  you  are  to  be  kept  quiet.” 

It  wouldn’t  disquiet  me  to  see  her.” 

I don’t  think  she’ll  come,”  said  Harrie  decidedly. 

You  see,  she  doesn’t  know  you  very  well,  does  she  ? 

When  Harrie  got  downstairs,  she  at  once  carried  the 
surprising  news  to  Aldyth. 
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He  wants  you  to  go  and  see  Him/' 

Plenty  of  time  for  that  when  he  comes  downstairs," 
said  Miss  Staveley,  with  some  hauteur. 

Caroline  Hill  called  every  day  to  inquire,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  see  dear  Geoffrey.  Dear 
Geoffrey  sent  back  a message  distinguished  by  his  own 
peculiar  charm,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  yet  seen 
Miss  Staveley,  and  it  wasn't  likely  they  would  let 
him  see  her.  Rude  as  the  message  was,  it  brought 
consolation. 

''  So  you  do  not  visit  him,  my  dear  ? Very  prudent. 
I shall  take  care  to  make  that  known.  People  do  say 
such  spiteful  things." 

Aldyth  laughed  in  her  face. 

‘‘  About  Mr.  Orme  and  me  ? " she  jeered.  ''  People 
in  Grim  wood  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  humour." 

They  have  a very  strong  sense  of  propriety,  my 
dear,"  said  Caroline,  instantly  seizing  a chance  to  wound 
the  seemingly  invulnerable  surface  of  Aldyth's  calm. 

Well,  I suppose  they  can't  have  all  the  virtues,"  said 
Aldyth,  still  mocking. 

Caroline  sighed  ; they  were  sitting  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  her  eye  wandered  round  the  sweet  place. 

You  are  a very  fortunate  girl,"  she  said.  How 
pretty  he  has  made  this  room  for  you." 

Harrie  screamed  with  laughter. 

D'you  imagine  He  did  that  ? " cried  she.  " Catch 
Him  ! Why,  Aldyth  and  I and  the  maids  and  Aaron 
and  Bray  did  it  all ! I tell  you.  He  was  surprised  ! It 
fairly  made  his  hair  curl ! These  lovely  things  all 
belong  to  Alda." 

''You  make  yourself  at  home.  Miss  Staveley." 

" It's  all  the  home  I have,  just  at  present,"  said 
Aldyth,  with  a little  sigh. 

As  the  invalid's  health  returned,  his  irritability 
increased.  Nurse  Williams  was  growing  quite  worn 
with  his  temper  and  wilfulness.  The  only  thing  that 
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interested  him  was  to  hear  the  latest  news  of  the  hunt 
for  Tregenna.  The  only  thing  that  soothed  him  was 
Aldyth's  music.  The  nurse  presently  warned  Dr. 
Mansard  that  she  could  not  stand  many  weeks  of  this. 

“ He’ll  be  all  right  when  you  get  him  downstairs/’ 
said  the  doctor.  He’s  never  been  laid  up  in  his 
magnificent  life  till  now,  and  he  doesn’t  understand  it.” 
Humph ! ” muttered  Nurse  Williams  when  the 
doctor  had  gone  ; '‘  I know  better.  He’s  in  love  ; that’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  him.  Plain  for  anybody  to  see, 
that  is  ; and  the  girl’ll  never  have  him.  It’s  a pity  how 
things  go  in  this  world.  To  see  his  face,  when  the 
sound  of  her  singing  comes  up  the  stairs  ! . . . Well, 
it’s  none  of  my  business,  I suppose.” 

There  came  a morning  when  Aldyth  rose  with  the 
thought  in  her  mind  that  before  evening  she  should 
have  seen  him  again. 

The  situation  inspired  in  her  a certain  feeling  of 
shyness.  She  knew  for  a fact  that  he  had  been  delirious 
on  the  morning  when  she  came  into  his  room.  But 
now^  that  she  knew  the  part  played  by  hypnotism 
in  his  past,  she  wished  most  vehemently  that  she  had 
never  gone  near  him.  ‘‘  It  would  have  been  better 
to  let  him  die,”  she  thought,  He  hasn’t  much  to 
live  for,  poor  fellow  ! ” 

Dr.  Mansard  duly  gave  permission  for  Orme  to  get 
ap,  and  for  the  two  girls  to  have  tea  in  the  invalid’s 
room.  Nurse  Williams  came  into  the  garden,  and 
Aldyth  helped  her  to  gather  armfuls  of  flowers  to  make 
the  festival  gay.  Abbie  prepared  her  most  seductive 
cakes.  After  lunch,  Aldyth  went  upstairs  and  put  on  a 
white  dress,  that  no  note  of  mourning  should  disturb 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  occasion.  She  was  just  ready, 
and  was  fastening  two  pale  lilac  asters  in  her  bodice 
among  the  lace,  when  sudden,  hurried  feet  flew  up  the 
stairs,  and  without  knock  or  warning,  Hannah  rushed 
into  the  room  as  pale  as  death. 
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Oh,  Miss  Staveley,  what  is  to  be  done  ? They’ve 
caught  Tregenna,  and  what  must  the  fool  constable  do, 
but  have  him  brought  here  ; and  he  sent  up  a message, 
and  He’s  putting  on  his  coat,  and  in  another  moment 
He’ll  be  down  the  stairs,  and  the  doctor  said  if  He  did 
He’d  tear  open  his  wound  to  a certainty  ! Nurse  is 
wild — ” 

Aldyth  had  flown  past  her  into  the  passage.  The 
door  of  Orme’s  room  was  shut,  the  pallid  Nurse  Williams 
outside  in  the  corridor  wringing  her  hands. 

Pushed  me  out,  he  did,  and  locked  himself  in,  to 
finish  dressing,”  she  gasped — “ just  took  and  flung  me 
out  as  if  I had  been  a baby  ! A brute,  I call  him  ! ” 
Aldyth  summoned  all  her  courage,  and  with  wildly 
leaping  heart  approached  the  lion’s  lair.  Her  hand  was 
on  the  knob,  she  was  just  about  to  call  for  admittance, 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  two  stout  bolts  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  below.  Without 
a word,  she  fastened  them  both,  and  turned  with  dilated 
eyes  to  the  terrified  Hannah. 

‘‘  I take  all  responsibility,”  she  firmly  said.  ‘‘  Go 
down  and  order  the  constable  to  remove  Tregenna 
instantly,  on  pain  of  my  severe  displeasure.  Say  iPs 
a matter  of  life  and  death.  As  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
the  drive  gates,  come  up  and  let  me  know.  Run  ! ” 
Hannah  caught  the  sense  of  what  she  said,  and 
turning,  flew  to  obey. 

Aldyth,  catching  her  breath  with  a gasp,  leaned 
against  the  wall  ; Hannah  was  hardly  downstairs  before 
Orme,  from  inside,  unlocked  the  door,  and  found  that  it 
was  secured  from  without.  He  gave  a fierce  shout,  and 
struck  the  panel  with  clenched  fist. 

‘‘  What  fool’s  prank  is  this  ? ” he  bawled.  ''  Nurse, 
if  you  don’t  let  me  out,  by  Jove,  you’ll  repent  it ! ” 
The  sound  of  his  full  voice  again,  vibrating  with  con- 
centrated rage,  turned  the  girl  positively  faint ; but 
she  had  put  her  hand  to  the  plough. 
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''  Mr.  Orme/’  she  said  clearly,  ‘‘  if  s I.  I have  bolted 
you  in.  You  cannot  get  out.  Go  and  sit  down  quietly. 
If  you  shout,  you  endanger  your  health.’’ 

“ What  the  deuce  have  }^ou  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
Confound  your  impertinent  interference,”  he  said,  too 
maddened  by  contradiction  to  realise  what  he  said, 
or  to  whom  he  spoke.  Open  this  door  at  once.  Is 
this  your  house  or  mine  ? I’ve  had  to  ask  you  that 
before.” 

‘‘  Ask  as  often  as  you  hke,”  she  returned,  hotly  and 
imprudently.  ” I shall  not  open  the  door.  You  had  far 
better  wait  quietly.” 

‘‘  If  you  don’t  let  me  out,”  he  said,  his  voice  shaking 
with  rage,  his  mouth  very  close  to  the  keyhole,  ‘‘  I wih 
get  the  poker  and  break  the  door  down.” 

That  will  be  quite  useless.  Tregenna  and  his 
jailers  will  be  safely  away  long  before  this  strong  door 
gives  in — ” 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  sent  them  away  ? ” 

“ Certainly.  You  are  not  to  shout.  I tell  you  to  be 
quiet.  Do  you  hear  me  ? ” 

“ You’ll  be  sorry  for  this  behaviour  when  I get  at 
you.” 

“ Quite  probably  I shall.  I am  taking  the  risk,”  she 
returned,  undaunted. 

He  turned  away  with  a muttered  oath,  she  heard  him 
cross  the  room,  and  a moment  later,  a terrific  blow 
crashed  upon  the  door,  making  her  start  backwards  in 
panic,  and  hold  her  hands  to  her  ears.  The  moisture 
broke  out  upon  her  face. 

“ Oh,  God  ! this  will  be  worse  than  if  I’d  let  him  go 
down!  ” she  cried.  Then,  as  stroke  followed  stroke — 
“ Oh,  for  pity’s  sake,  stop  that  1 ” she  entreated— “ do 
stop  it ; use  your  sense ; don’t  act  hke  a madman ! 
You  know  quite  well  I could  not  let  you  go  downstairs 
against  the  doctor’s  orders.” 

Would  Hannah  never  come  back  ? She  held  her 
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breath.  Her  last  appeal  had  apparently  taken  effect, 
for  no  more  blows  followed.  Ah,  but  suppose  the  first 
had  done  their  deadly  work,  and  that  the  hemorrhage 
had  come  on,  incapacitating  him  ? What  was  he  doing  ? 
Had  he  fainted,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Orme  1 ''  she  cried.  Are  you  all  right  ? 
Have  you  hurt  yourself  ? 

There  was  no  answer,  nor  sound  from  within.  The 
pallid  nurse,  shaking  hke  a leaf,  urged  her  : 

Oh,  do  go  in.  Miss,  he  couldn’t  kill  you,  and  any- 
thing’s better  than  waiting  here,  not  knowing  what 
he’s  doing ! It  was  a reckless  thing  of  you  to  draw 
those  bolts  1 My  mind  misgave  me  when  I saw 
you  ! ” 

Well,  it’s  done  now,”  said  Aldyth,  leaning  against 
the  door  in  a kind  of  despair. 

At  the  moment  Hannah  hurried  up. 

''  Right,  Miss,  they’ve  gone  ! ” she  panted. 

Without  waiting  to  see  whether  she  dared,  Aldyth 
drew  the  bolts,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  lion’s  den. 
The  nurse  scuttled  away  to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor. 

Orme  stood  just  within,  erect,  fully  dressed,  shaved, 
and  like  himself,  but  gaunt  and  ghastly.  His  eyes 
blazed,  the  poker  was  still  in  his  hand.  His  silence 
had  evidently  been  strategy — to  make  her  think  him 
overcome,  and  open  the  door.  He  seemed  to  take 
only  one  leap  out  into  the  passage.  She  stood  her 
ground,  facing  him. 

‘‘  They  are  gone,”  she  said  quietly.  They  are  out 
of  reach.  Go  back  and  lie  down.” 

He  hterally  snarled  with  fury. 

''  Who  are  you,  I should  like  to  know  ? ” he  cried, 
beside  himself — ‘‘  who  are  you  to  issue  orders  to  me 
like  this  ? Upon  my  word,  I hke  your  impudence  I 
Who  made  you  my  keeper  ? ” 

Nobody,”  replied  the  girl,  without  hesitation. 

Nothing  would  induce  me  to  accept  such  an  odious 
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office.  In  that  moment  I only  remembered  that  you 
had  been  my  father's  friend." 

There  was  silence.  After  the  hurricane  of  the  man's 
wrath,  the  succeeding  pause  seemed  awful.  He  stood 
before  her,  with  no  word  on  his  tongue,  the  suffused 
blood  gradually  fading  in  his  gaunt  cheeks,  his  eyes 
as  it  were  riveted  upon  Aldyth's  white  intensity  of 
scorn  and  resentment.  The  poker  fell  from  his  nerve- 
less hand  upon  the  floor.  The  crash  seemed  to  break 
some  spell.  Without  a single  word,  Aldyth  turned 
slowly  from  him,  and  went  down  the  stairs,  her  white 
dress  making  the  only  sound,  as  it  slipped  from  stair  to 
stair.  She  kept  a brave  front  until  she  was  quite 
out  of  sight.  Then  her  nerve  failed.  So  she  had  seen 
him  again — seen  him  in  such  a way  as  to  undo  all 
the  work  of  these  weeks  of  pity  and  sympathy ! — to 
make  future  intercourse  between  them  impossible. 
Whether  she  had  done  well  or  ill,  she  knew  not ; only 
she  knew  that  something  was  ended  and  finished. 
Never  had  anyone  so  spoken  to  her,  never  had  she  so 
replied  to  anyone.  She  had  not  believed  herself  capable 
of  feehng  such  transport  of  rage,  such  terror,  such 
perturbation. 

Blindly  she  passed  by  Harrie,  who  was  standing  at 
the  stair-foot,  and  blindly  escaped  from  the  house, 
gradually  quickening  her  pace,  as  she  ran  through  the 
garden,  down  the  grass  walk  to  the  water-lily  pond. 
There  she  flung  herself  full  length  upon  the  turf,  and 
cried  as  never  before  in  her  hfe,  tears  of  rage,  humiliation, 
and  of  regret  also. 

As  she  wept,  she  began  by  degrees  to  think.  What 
had  happened  ? Orme  had  loudly  abused  -her,  before 
Hannah  and  the  nurse — had  accused  her  of  making 
too  free  in  his  house,  had  sworn  at  her  and  rated  her. 

He  had  been  in  a rage ; it  was  quite  possible  that 
after  a time,  when  he  had  come  to  his  senses,  he  might 
apologise.  There  she  touched  the  point.  That  apology 
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must  never  be  offered.  She  did  not  ask  herself  why. 
But  she  knew,  with  intensity  of  conviction,  that  the 
fact  of  his  apologising  would  make  it  less,  not  more, 
possible  for  her  to  remain  at  Wildmarsh. 

She  shrank  with  terror  and  trembling  and  quailing, 
from  the  very  thought  of  seeing  him  again.  Distance 
must  be  put  between  them,  and  without  delay.  She 
could  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  secretly  and  at  once. 

Slowly  and  draggingly  she  returned  to  the  house. 
What  should  she  say  to  Harrie  ? There  lay  her 
difficulty.  As  she  went  in,  she  remembered,  with 
relief,  that  Harrie  was  to  have  a riding-lesson  that 
evening  at  half-past  five.  She  looked  at  the  hall  clock. 
It  was  six. 

She  went  upstairs.  The  door  of  Orme's  room  was 
closed,  but  in  the  passage,  near  the  window,  Nurse 
Williams  sat  with  her  work.  She  smiled  reassuringly. 

''  He's  quite  quiet,"  she  said.  He  hasn't  spoke  a 
word,  not  since  you  went  down.  But  I couldn't  get 
him  to  eat  any  tea." 

Merely  nodding  in  reply,  Aldyth  crept  into  her  room, 
took  a travelling-bag,  and  filled  it  with  a few  neces- 
saries. Then,  swiftly  and  deftly,  she  packed  a larger  box 
with  clothes  for  a long  stay.  This  she  locked,  strapped 
and  labelled,  ready  for  transit.  Finally,  she  wrote  a 
note  to  Orme — a short  note — but  one  that  took  long 
to  compose.  It  ran  thus  : 

You  will  not  feel  astonished  to  find  that  I have  gone 
to  London.  After  my  behaviour  to-day,  it  would  be 
too  painful  for  me  to  continue  to  accept  your  hospi- 
taUty.  I hope  my  injudicious  method  of  restraint  did 
you  no  harm.  I meant  well.  My  address  is  on  my 
trunk,  which  I shall  be  grateful  to  Hannah  if  she  will 
forw^ard  me  by  rail.  I can't  bear  to  leave  Harrie,  but  I 
don't  think  you  have  left  me  any  choice.  I am  grateful 
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to  you  for  letting  me  stay  with  you,  and  will  write  more 
sensibly  to-morrow.  Just  now  I cannot  think,  and  had 
better  not  talk.  I hope  Harrie  will  let  me  know  how 
you  are. — With  regret, 

''  Aldyth  Staveley.'’ 

She  left  the  house  quite  unseen,  found  a fly  in  Grim- 
wold,  and  in  another  hour  was  in  the  train,  on  her  way 
to  Mrs.  Menzies,  at  Caithness  Court. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

BROKEN  BONDS 

How  grand,  how  high  the  saying  seemed  to  me — 

‘ I am  alone — but  free,  thank  Heaven — free  ! 

\i  V . Why  does  my  faint  heart  sink  now  like  a stone  ? — 
l*m  a free  woman  . . . yes  . . . but  Fm  alone.*  ” 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Aldyth  found  herself 
at  King's  Cross.  There  were,  of  course,  no  omnibuses 
nor  local  trains  to  be  had,  and  the  few  cabmen  in  the 
station  all  dechned  to  drive  her  beyond  the  radius.  At 
last  one  consented  to  take  her  as  far  as  Hammersmith 
Bridge  for  ten  shillings,  and  she  accepted,  feehng  utterly 
incapable  of  traversing  London  alone.  The  night  was 
stiU  and  incredibly  sultry.  The  atmosphere  of  London 
was  choky  and  stuffy  and  smelly.  Oh,  for  the  clean 
wind  over  the  moors,  and  the  gem-hke  stars  hanging 
above  its  purple  mysteries  ! 

She  went  to  Mrs.  Menzies,  simply  because  she  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  Five  pounds  constituted  her 
worldly  all  until  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Her  excur- 
sions into  the  realms  of  house-decoration  had  left  her 
impnidenly  impoverished. 

The  cabman  set  her  down  at  the  bridge,  and  she 
made  her  timid  way  across  it,  shrinking  from  every 
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foot-passenger  that  she  met.  People  all  seemed  to 
have  an  evil,  furtive  aspect,  in  that  place  at  that  hour. 

The  outer  door  of  Caithness  Court  was  shut.  She 
had  not  expected  this.  It  seemed  the  last  straw,  after 
a journey  full  of  qualms  and  fears  and  doubts  lest  she 
had  taken  a most  unwise,  and  now  irrevocable  course. 
She  rang  and  waited,  rang  and  waited,  rang  and  waited. 
Presently  the  policeman,  who  had  twice  passed  her, 
spoke  and  asked  her  whom  she  wanted. 

''  Mrs.  Menzies  ! ''  he  said,  on  receiving  her  answer, 
''  Mrs.  Menzies  is  away.  Her  fiat’s  shut  up  ; I’m  sure 
of  that.  You  see,  everybody’s  out  of  London  pretty 
much  just  now.  Wasn’t  you  expected  ? ” 

‘"No,”  said  Aldyth ; ‘'I  had  to  come  hurriedly,  and 
Mrs.  Menzies  told  me  if  I was  in  any  difficulty  to  be 
sure  and  come  to  her.  What  can  I do  ? ” 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  an  ill- 
tempered,  half- dressed  porter  looked  out.  He  was 
very  surly. 

Mrs.  Menzies  and  Miss  Levett  were  both  away,  he 
said  ; their  servant  was  on  a holiday,  and  he  could  not 
possibly  allow  this  young  lady  to  have  the  key  of  the 
flat.  He  was  responsible  for  all  Mrs.  Menzies’  things  ; 
and  besides,  everything  was  locked  up — she  would  not 
be  able  to  tind  sheets  or  blankets  or  anything.  Aldyth 
asked  him  for  Mrs.  Menzies’  address,  and  having 
obtained  it,  turned  away,  quite  baffled.  The  police- 
man was  sorry  for  her,  and  told  her  he  knew  of  a re- 
spectable room  not  far  off,  in  Mall  Road.  But  she 
would  have  to  go  and  arouse  the  people  alone,  as  he 
could  not  leave  his  beat.  Subsequently,  he  was  struck 
with  the  bright  idea  of  confiding  her  to  his  mate  on 
the  adjacent  beat  ; and  after  some  time  this  gentleman 
was  found,  and  she  was  transferred  to  his  guardianship. 
The  people  at  Mall  Road  were  knocked  up,  and  ad- 
mitted the  young  lady  who  carried  only  a hand-bag, 
without  much  cordiality.  Aldyth  was  hungry  and 
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thirsty,  but  the  only  refreshment  she  could  obtain  was 
some  biscuits  and  a drink  of  tepid  water.  However, 
she  was  by  this  time  too  grateful  to  find  a roof  over  her 
head  to  grumble.  She  lay  down  upon  a distinctly  un- 
comfortable bed,  but  was  far  too  tired  to  sleep.  The 
events  of  the  last  twelve  hours  were  whirring  round 
in  her  mind  hke  a cinematograph.  Underlying  all  was 
a positive  craving  to  get  back  to  Wildmarsh  which  made 
her  angry  and  indignant.  It  was  mere  reaction,  she 
told  herself — by  morning,  things  would  look  very 
different. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  before  she  feU  asleep,  and 
she  slept  heavily  until  twelve. 

Surveyed  by  dayhght,  the  roorn  seemed  clean,  and 
the  small  house  was  quiet,  so  she  thought  she  had  better 
stay  where  she  was  for  the  present.  The  landlady 
supphed  her  with  tea,  bread,  yeUow  grease  which  she 
called  butter,  and  a musty  egg.  She  said  she  could 
have  the  room  she  was  in  for  ten  shillings  a week  with- 
out attendance,  or  twelve-and-six  with  cooking  and 
attendance  included.  Aldyth  took  the  room  for  a week 
on  these  latter  terms,  and  said  she  would  go  out  and 
buy  something  to  eat. 

The  first  thing  was  to  write  to  Mrs.  Menzies  and  ask 
when  she  expected  to  be  in  town  ; though,  as  the 
address  given  her  was  in  Scotland,  she  did  not  suppose 
that  her  return  would  be  soon. 

It  was  extremely  foolish  of  her  not  to  have  guessed 
that  everybody  would  certainly  be  out  of  town  in 
August.  But  what  to  do  next  was  the  problem  that 
loomed  before  her,  black  and  pressing. 

Viewed  in  the  fight  of  her  present  circumstances,  her 
action  of  yesterday  seemed  to  her  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  She  winced  away  from  the  idea  that  Orme 
would  be  disappointed  in  her.  He  had  begun  to  think 
her  reasonable,  sensible.  She  had  showed  herself 
touchy,  ill-advised,  headlong. 
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Of  course,  now  the  thing  was  done,  it  was  done.  She 
could  not  conceivably  go  back.  She  had  burnt  her 
ships.  She  knew  nobody  at  all  in  London.  She  had 
not  even  a family  solicitor  to  whom  she  could  apply,  for 
her  allowance  was  paid  to  her  through  a bank,  quarterly. 
Seven  weeks  must  run  before  she  obtained  her  next 
twenty  pounds.  She  had  now  rather  less  than  five  pounds 
on  which  to  live  in  the  interval. 

Suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  bare  grip  of 
facts,  of  cold,  hard  realities,  clutched  her. 

She  thought  until  her  head  ached  of  what  would  be 
the  best  course  for  her  to  pursue.  She  must  take  a 
post  as  governess  for  a time.  How  did  one  obtain  such 
a post  ? By  advertising,  answering  advertisements, 
or  applying  to  a registry  office.  A registry  office 
would  demand  a fee.  To  insert  an  advertisement 
would  also  cost  money  ; and  she  did  not  in  the  least 
know  where  to  apply.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
go  out  and  buy  a copy  of  the  Morning  Post,  invest  in  a 
dozen  stamps,  and  write  letters  offering  her  services. 

It  was  quite  odd,  how  her  idea  of  earning  her  living 
had  changed  in  its  aspect.  Independence  was  not 
half  such  a joy  as  she  had  thought  likely.  Difficulties 
which  she  had  never  contemplated  seemed  to  spring 
up  and  stand  bristling  in  her  path.  She  ought  to 
telegraph  to  Hannah  to  send  her  trunk  to  Mall  Road. 
Otherwise  it  would  come  to  Caithness  Court  and  not  be 
delivered.  But  somehow  she  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
letting  Orme  know  that  she  was  in  Mall  Road.  Instead 
of  telegraphing  she  went  round  to  the  flats,  told  the 
porter  to  send  on  her  trunk  when  it  arrived,  and  gave 
him  the  sixpence  her  telegram  would  have  cost  her. 

Then  she  bought  her  paper  and  went  home  with  it. 
Many  places  were  offered  in  its  columns  to  ladies  who 
were  ready  to  do  the  housework  and  wash  and  dress 
the  children,  in  return  for  being  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  family.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  only  posts  left 
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open  to  gentlewomen  were  those  where  there  were  no 
wages  given.  It  was  the  dead  season.  Everyone  had 
engaged  their  holiday  governess  and  left  town. 
Nobody  wanted  anything  permanent  till  the  end  ‘of 
September.  There  was  really  only  one  that  seemed 
at  all  promising. 

“ Wanted, — Lady  care-taker.  Willing  to  live  in 
small  London  house  during  absence  of  family  as 
company  for  nervous  maid.  Till  end  of  September. 
Small  remuneration  to  suitable  person.  45  Orkney 
Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W.'' 

She  determined  to  answer  this  in  person.  Her  land- 
lady instructed  her  to  mount  upon  a red  Hammersmith 
.'bus,  and  get  down  at  Campden  Hill  Road.  She  set 
oh  accordingly,  feeling  very  much  like  a straw  setting 
off  to  spin  over  the  edge  of  a cataract. 

Orkney  Gardens  is  tucked  away  so  snugly  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  find ; but  Aldyth  got  there  after  a while, 
and  rang  at  the  bell  of  No.  45,  the  aspect  of  which 
pleased  her.  All  about  the  house  was  daintily  tidy 
and  well-kept.  Though  it  was  August,  the  pink 
geraniums  were  still  gay  in  the  window- boxes,  the  soft 
muslin  of  the  window  blinds  clean,  the  glass  panes 
polished,  the  brass  knocker  gleaming.  She  liked  also 
the  look  of  the  young  woman  who  opened  the  door. 
She  was  evidently  a superior  servant.  Aldyth  blushed 
before  her,  hesitatingly  showing  her  the  advertisement. 
The  girl  looked  up  inquiringly,  in  some  surprise,  at  the 
sweet,  changeful  face,  a little  pale  and  weary  with  its 
late  anxieties.  A flash  of  sympathy  seemed  to  travel 
from  mistress  to  maid.  They  liked  each  other. 

Aldyth  was  shown  into  a wee  drawing-room,  all 
mossy  green  in  tone,  full  of  the  scent  of  roses,  with 
carefully-closed  sun-blinds  and  an  outlook  over 
Holland  Park,  It  was  a double  room,  the  further  part 
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of  it  being  almost  filled  by  a grand  piano.  The  walls 
were  rose-coloured,  the  carpet  and  curtains  green,  the 
paint  white,  and  the  furniture  of  the  most  dainty 
description. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  before  an  elderly,  rather 
handsome  lady,  in  a cool,  loose  grey  gown,  with  a little 
good  lace  about  it,  came  into  the  room.  She  looked 
eagerly  at  Aldyth,  then  her  face  changed.  She  seemed 
disappointed,  and  shook  her  head. 

My  dear,  you're  too  young,"  said  she,  without 
greeting  or  preface. 

Oh,  no,  I don't  think  so.  I am  very  steady  and 
quiet,"  said  Aldyth,  in  tones  of  pleading,  made  urgent 
by  anxiety.  '‘And  as  you  see,  I am  in  deep 
mourning  ! " 

The  lady  looked  at  her  with  interest.  ‘‘  What  on 
earth  do  you  want  to  come  here  for  ? " she  asked. 

" Because  I am  suddenly  left  homeless,  and  know 
nobody  in  London,  and  don't  know  where  to  go.  I 
intend  to  train  professionally  as  a singer  " — the  lady 
looked  interested — " and  I want  some  quiet  place  to 
stay  in  till  my  plans  are  made.  Oh,  do  engage  me  ! 
I am  sure  your  maid  and  I could  look  after  things 
between  us." 

" Amy  took  a fancy  to  you,"  admitted  the  lady. 
" She  said,  that  was  the  kind  of  young  lady  she  could 
get  on  with.  I think  she  is  perfectly  safe  alone  in  the 
house  as  far  as  that  goes.  It  is  only  on  account  of  her 
nerves  that  I want  somebody,  and  I heard  that  there 
are  so  many  poor  ladies  who  w^ould  joyfully  accept 
such  a post,  but  you  are  the  first  one  I have  seen  who 
even  resembles  a lady  at  all ! " 

Aldyth  laughed. 

‘‘  Please  let  me  try ! Of  course  you  would  pack  up 
all  your  pretty,  valuable  things,"  said  she,  looking  at 
the  silver  and  jewelled  trifles  scattered  about  the  room. 

" Well,"  said  the  lady  slowly,  " some  of  them, 
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perhaps  ; but  this  is  just  where  my  difficulty  comes  in. 
I want  the  house  kept  open  and  comfortable  for  the  use 
of  my  husband's  nephew,  a great  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  business  in  London  just  now,  and  very  worrying 
business  too.  He  is,  as  we  all  think  and  believe.  Lord 
Veryan  at  this  moment.  But  there  are  apparently 
other  claimants  to  the  title ; and  until  they  are  found, 
he  is  in  a most  awkward  position  I have  promised 
him  that  he  may  put  up  here,  as  his  cousin,  the  late 
Lord  Veryan,  sold  his  London  house,  and  there  is 
nowhere  else  lor  him  to  go." 

Aldyth  felt  as  though  one  huge  blush  enveloped  her 
from  head  to  heel.  She  could  have  wept  for  disappoint- 
ment. Just  as  she  had  hoped  for  shelter  and  refuge 
here  ! But  this  could  not  be.  On  no  account  could  she 
put  herself  in  Mr.  Hayward's  way.  While  the  lady 
prattled  on,  she  took  her  resolution,  and  rose  boldly. 

“ I am  afraid  you  are  rights  that  settles  it,"  she  said 
quietly.  I am  too  young  for  such  a position  to  be 
quite  comfortable.  I am  sorry.  Don't  let  me  take  up 
any  more  of  your  time.  Good-morning." 

The  lady  rose,  a little  surprised.  “ That  seems  to 
you  final  ? " she  said,  rather  as  though  disappointed. 

" Quite  final ; it  was  good  of  you  to  tell  me,"  said 
Aldyth.  ''  I am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  " 

Perhaps  you  misunderstood — I should  not  ask  you 
to  entertain  Mr.  Hayward — you  need  not  see  him  if 
you  prefer  not — he  would  probably  dine  at  a restaurant, 
and  not  be  indoors  much,  and  it  would  only  be  for 
flying  visits " 

‘‘  You  are  very  kind,  but  I could  not  undertake  it," 
said  Aldyth,  with  gentle  decision. 

The  lady's  disappointment  was  evident. 

I am  very  sorry  about  it,"  said  she.  ''  I wonder  if 
you  would  leave  your  name  and  address.  It  is  possible 
my  nephew  could  make  other  arrangements — in  which 
case,  might  I not  write  to  you  ? " 
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Aldyth  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a second.  She 
knew  she  must  give  a false  name,  or  her  secret  was  as 
good  as  told,  to  anyone  of  the  Hayward  family.  But 
her  necessity  and  the  dear  little  house — the  prospect  of 
being  free  of  anxiety  for  the  next  few  weeks,  while 
she  thought  out  a scheme  of  life — decided  her.  She 
wrote  down 

Miss  Gray, 

Post  Office, 

Hammersmith. 

That  will  find  me,''  said  she.  ''  I do  not  know  how 
long  I shall  be  in  my  present  quarters." 

Then  she  bowed  and  departed.  Her  spirits  were  low, 
her  eyes  near  tears  as  she  stepped  out  into  the  arid, 
dusty  staleness  of  the  London  street.  She  walked 
absently,  not  heeding  her  direction  for  a few  minutes  ; 
and,  just  at  the  corner  of  Orkney  Gardens,  came  face 
to  face  with  a tall,  graceful  man,  remarkably  well 
turned  out,  who  was  hurrying  along  as  if  bent  on 
business.  It  was  Maurice  Hayward. 

She  was  so  taken  aback  that  her  presence  of  mind 
failed  her,  and,  greatly  to  her  subsequent  regret,  she 
bowed  to  him  as  she  passed. 

The  young  man  started  visibly,  caught  at  his  any- 
thing but  " Simple  Life  " hat,  and  turned  his  head 
sharply,  seeing  a face  he  knew,  but  which  was  so 
indelibly  connected  in  his  mind  with  other  scenes,  that 
for  the  fraction  of  a second  he  was  bewildered  ; and  by 
the  time  he  had  collected  himself,  the  lady  had  hastened 
on,  and  he  was  left  blaming  himself  for  his  atrocious 
want  of  readiness. 

His  heart  had  leapt  in  his  side  unexpectedly,  un- 
deniably, at  sight  of  the  warm,  chestnut  hair,  the 
wide,  grey  eyes  with  their  tracery  of  abundant  lashes, 
the  sweet  mouth,  stamped  with  an  individuality  rare 
in  so  young  a face.  What  a fool  he  was  not  to  run 
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after  her ! But  evidently  she  had  not  desired  him  to 
do  so.  How  came  she  here  in  London  in  August  ? 
He  entered  his  aunt's  presence  in  a condition  of  vague- 
ness even  more  marked  than  usual.  ' 

Mrs.  Hayward  and  her  husband's  nephew  were 
chums,  thrown  together  by  the  connecting  link  of  a 
Bohemianism  which  severed  them  in  soul  from  the 
unmitigated  Philistinism  of  the  Very  an  family.  All 
Staveleys  were  inartistic  to  a point  that  was  almost 
criminal.  Poor  Reginald  had  suffered  all  his  life  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  a deviation ; and  he  would  have 
found  himself  in  sympathy  with  his  young  cousin 
Maurice. 

Joseph  Ha3Tward's  widow  was  not  rich,  but  comfort- 
ably off ; and  by  dint  of  keeping  only  a modest 
establishment  and  one  motor,  she  was  able  to  travel 
the  habitable  globe  to  her  heart's  content,  and  also 
that  of  Maurice,  whom  she  usually  took  with  her. 
This  summer,  however,  Maurice  was  not  available. 
He  was  diligently  bent  upon  discovering,  in  his  own 
phrase,  ''  where  he  came  in  " as  regards  the  Veryan 
succession.  His  aunt  had  therefore  made  her  plans 
without  him,  and  at  this  crisis  was  anxiously  awaited 
by  a party  of  chosen  intimates,  in  that  secluded, 
exclusive  hotel  not  far  from  the  Dalmatian  seaboard, 
which  she  often  used  as  a ‘‘  take-off."  Her  cook 
had  been  despatched  for  her  holiday,  her  page-boy 
dismissed,  and  all  was  ready  for  departure,  when  her 
housemaid's  aunt,  who  was  to  have  borne  this  nervous 
damsel  company,  was  taken  with  double  pneumonia. 
It  is  hard  to  have  a housemaid's  aunt  walk  into  the 
middle  of  well-laid  plans ; Mrs.  Hayward  was  chafing 
at  the  delay,  and  when  Aldyth  appeared,  she  was  at 
a point  to  engage  almost  anybody.  The  girl's  sudden, 
unqualified  refusal  had  vexed  her.  She  was  in  anything 
but  a good  temper  when  Maurice  strolled  in, 

''  So  you're  not  off  yet ! " he  remarked,  dropping  his 
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long  limbs  into  a low  chair  beside  her  secretaire,; 
where  she  was  scribbling  a note. 

''  Off ! No,  nor  likely  to  be  ! What  a nuisance  a 
house  is  ! I must  write  to  demand  a policeman  with 
not  more  than  one  child — but  I know  the  basement 
will  be  stuffy  when  I get  back  ! Ugh  ! — What's  the 
matter  with  you  ? ” She  wheeled  round  on  her  chair. 
You  look  washed  out,  Maurice  " 

''  Couldn’t  finish  my  open-air  cure,”  he  said  crossly. 
''  I was  snatched  away  just  when  it  grew  exciting.  I 
want  to  go  back  to  the  Simple  Life  at  Lowthian  Mill, 
instead  of  which,  as  the  judge  said,  I go  about  the 
country  stealing  ducks — or  seeking  relatives ; one 
pursuit’s  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  other.” 

” If  you  have  only  come  to  talk  nonsense,  you  had 
better  hold  your  tongue  till  I have  done  writing.” 

I can’t  hold  my  tongue ; I have  just  had  a blow 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.” 

“ Maurice,  leave  the  room,  or  leave  off  playing  the  fool.” 
Don’t  be  ’ard,  lydy,”  said  Maurice  miserably, 
turning  round  to  punch  the  cushions  of  his  chair  into 
an  easier  resting-place  for  his  attractive  head.  ” If 
you  snub  me.  to  whom  shall  I go  ? The  truth  is  I 
never  told  you  that  I lost  my  heart  when  I was  leading 
tho  Simple  Life.” 

I warned  you  that  you  must  do  so  ; part  of  the 
treatment,’'  observed  his  aunt  drily,  her  pen  moving 
rapidly  over  her  paper  even  while  she  spoke.  ” The 
girl  who  brought  your  milk  and  butter  every  day, 
wasn’t  it  ? When  you  got  hungry  enough  to  pardon 
her  red  hands  and  dirty  nails,  the  thing  was  done  Did 
you  commit  yourself  ? ” 

‘‘  She  wasn’t  a milkmaid  ; she  was  niece  or  daughter 
or  something  of  the  man  that  owned  the  whole  outfit. 
She  was  lovely  enough  to  keep  me  awake  the  best  part 
of  a whole  niefh<  : and  I saw  her  to-day.  not  fifty  yards 
from  this  house.” 
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What  ? 

‘ I saw  my  beauty,  my  vision,  slim  and  tall  and 
lovely,  in  her  black  gown  and  her  filmy  black  hat,  vdth 
her  burnished  hair  and  her  haunting  eyes.  And  I 
says  to  myself,  says  I : ‘ What  the  dickens  is  she  doing 
in  London  in  the  month  of  August  ? ' 

Mrs.  Hayward  had  broken  off  her  writing,  and 
wheeled  round  in  her  chair  to  face  him. 

'‘You  met  her  just  here,  close  by 

“ Close  by.’’ 

" A distinguished-looking  girl  in  mourning,  with  an 
unusual  hat  and  lovely  hair  ? ” 

" Precisely.” 

" She  has  just  been  here — applying  for  the  post  of 
care-taker.” 

" Oh,  come.  Aunt  Evelyn  ! i Jiat  girl  apply  for  the 
post  of  care-taker ! Rats  1 She’s  the  ward  of  a very 
rich  man  up  North.” 

"Then,  she’s  quarrelled  with  him,”  cried  the  lady, 
with  conviction.  " I thought  there  was  something  a 
bit  curious,  you  know.  Are  you  positive  it’s  the  same 
girl  ? ” 

" Why,  yes  ; she  bowed.” 

" If  she  bowed,  that  settles  it — ” 

" But  she  bolted  off,  not  giving  me  a chance  to 
speak — ” 

" That  settles  it  even  more.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  her.” 

Maurice  did  so.  His  aunt  was  mystified.  What 
could  possibly  bring  the  girl  there  ? 

" There  must  be  something  at  the  back  of  it,”  said 
Maurice  vaguely.  " By-the-by,  why  didn’t  you  engage 
her  ? ” 

His  aunt  exclaimed,  as  at  a sudden  idea  : 

“ Why,”  cried  she,  " she  backed  out  at  the  mention 
of  your  name  ! I see  that  now.  She  seemed  most 
anxious  to  come,  but  when  I explained  that  the 
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house  must  be  kept  open  for  you,  she  was  off  like  a 
shot  r' 

''  And  ran  into  my  arms,''  he  said  mischievously. 

What  a fool  I was  not  to  stop  her  ! And  now  I 
suppose  you  have  no  means  of  tracing  her  ? ” 

Oh,  but  I have  ! Here  is  her  address.  She  calls 
herself  Miss  Gray." 

''  Well,  for  aught  I know  she  may  be  Miss  Gray.  I 
don’t  know  that  I ever  heard  her  name  up  there.  As 
I have  told  you,  our  introduction  was  a wee  thing 
informal.  Oh,  life,  life  ! Ships  that  pass  in  the  night  1 
Never  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all 
together  1 Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the 
saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been — ! " 

— For  pity’s  sake,  stop  ! You’ll  drive  me  mad," 
said  his  aunt  peevishly.  “ Try  and  think,  now.  What 
could  bring  that  girl  here  ? ’’ 

Maurice  ceased  roaming  up  and  down  the  room  ; he 
sank  again  into  his  chair. 

Am  I entangled  in  a web  of  fate  ? ’’  he  murmured. 

I meant  to  dash  up  there  at  the  earliest  possible 
minute,  to  fetch  my  things  from  the  cottage  ; and  the 
fact  that  I had  broken  a dinner  engagement  gave  me 
a ripping  chance  to  call  at  their  place,  you  know. 
And  now.  . . . What  should  this  new  development 
bode  ? Aunt ! I have  a curious  thought ! ’’  He  sat 
up,  running  his  hand  through  his  light  hair.  " I feel 
that  it  has  to  do  with  the  Veryan  succession  ! ’’  he  cried 
impressively. 

“ Maurice,  be  reasonable  ! What  can  you  mean  ? " 

''  Why,  you  know  that  place,  the  place  I went  to, 
was  only  a few  miles  from  the  old  shooting-box  on  the 
moors  that  my  uncle  used  to  send  his  children  to — 
the  place  where  Reginald  got  into  mischief  with  the 
spiritualists.  Orme,  the  man  who  invited  me  to  sketch, 
was  Reginald’s  great  friend.  You  see,  at  the  time,  I 
didn’t  take  much  notice,  because  I had  no  sort  of 
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notion  of  Cousin  Charles  dying.  I always  thought  him 
good  for  another  five>and-twenty  years,  and  it  seemed 
more  than  likely  that  his  delicate  wife  would  die,  and 
that  he  would  marry  again  and  have  children.  If  the 
succession  had  been  in  question  then,  I should  have 
made  inquiries  ; but  it  was  not.  However,  Orme  is 
the  man  to  apply  to,  if  one  wants  to  know  where 
Reginald  is.’' 

''  My  advice  as  regards  that,  is  to  wait  a week  or 
two,”  replied  his  aunt  briskly.  ''  There  is  no  need  to 
tell  anybody  until  it  can’t  be  helped,  that  we  actually 
don’t  know  where  Reginald  is  to  be  found.  I remember 
that  the  Meynells  said  he  was  alive  in  Florence  last 
year,  and  was  very  popular,  and  had  an  extremely 
pretty  daughter.  But  naturally  he  does  not  stay  in 
Florence  during  the  hot  weather.  Letters  will  reach 
them  soon  enough,  and  they  will  lose  no  time,  you  may 
be  sure,  in  claiming  their  position.” 

An  extremely  pretty  daughter  ! ” he  said  slowly. 

What  if  that  girl  is  the  daughter  ? ” 

His  aunt  rose  impatiently. 

” Bless  me,  Maurice,  if  she  is,  why  shouldn’t  she  say 
so — ^tell  me  that  ? ” 

He  made  no  answer. 

Shall  we  plot,”  said  Mrs.  Hayward,  “ in  a righteous 
cause  ? I will  write  to  her,  and  say  you  have  decided 
not  to  make  use  of  the  house,  and  ask  her  to  reconsider 
her  refusal.  Then  nothing  will  be  easier  than  for  you 
to  come  in  casually  one  day  to  fetch  something.  There 
is  a mystery  somewhere.  Let  us  fathom  it.”. 

He  heaved  a sigh. 

‘‘  Life  will  break  off  short,”  he  said,  “ unless  I see  her 
again  somehow.” 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  SWEETS  OF  FREEDOM 

**  O but  for  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  I used  to  feel 
Before  I knew  the  woes  of  want.’' 

Thomas  Hood< 

As  Aldyth  went  her  way  back  to  her  dreary  little  room, 
she  was  sensible  of  a greater  feeling  of  depression  than 
there  seemed  to  be  any  occasion  for.  Her  head  ached, 
there  was  languor  in  all  her  limbs,  a desire  to  sit  down 
and  cry  arose  within  her,  momentarily  more  strong. 
With  an  effort  she  dragged  herself  to  Caithness  Court 
to  see  if  there  were  any  letter  for  her,  but  there  was 
nothing.  She  calculated  that,  even  if  Orme  had  written 
when  first  her  flight  was  discovered,  she  could  receive 
no  letter  before  the  latest  post  that  night.  But  never 
had  she  spent  so  desolate  an  evening  as  ensued.  She 
had  neither  books  nor  work  with  her,  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  loneliness,  the  ennui,  the  discouragement. 
When  she  had  despatched  half-a-dozen  letters  in  answer 
to  most  unpromising  advertisements,  there  was  no 
more  that  she  could  do.  She  told  herself  a hundred 
times  that  her  fix  was  only  temporary,  that  she  would 
soon  find  work,  that  she  was  acting  like  a foolish  child 
in  giving  way  to  despondency ; yet  her  black  misery 
was  every  moment  increasing ; and  as  the  melancholy 
hours  wore  on,  she  began  to  fear  that  she  w^as  not  only 
unhappy,  but  unwell. 

Tired  though  she  was,  she  could  not  sleep  when 
night  came.  The  heat,  the  sickly  smell  of  London 
soot,  the  noises  and  the  traffic,  drove  her  wild.  With 
unbearable  longing,  her  thoughts  turned  . . . not  to 
the  Via  Laura — not  to  the  blue  skies  of  Italy— but 
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to  the  idea  of  her  own  room  at  Wildmarsh,  of  the  wide 
window  with  its  cushioned  seat  and  its  casement  open 
to  the  purple  moor — to  the  evening  star,  trembling  in 
the  darkened  sky,  the  whiffs  of  rose  and  mignonette 
fragrance  that  ascended  from  the  garden-beds  below, 
the  milk  acacia  blooms  from  the  great  tree  just 
outside,  which  the  sportive  breeze  would  strew  upon 
her  writing-table — the  spaciousness,  the  white  airy 
peace  of  it  all. 

Oh,  to  have  Hannah  within  call,  to  be  able  to  tell 
her  how  badly  her  head  ached  1 To  feel  Harriets 
vehement,  clinging  arms ! How  wrong,  how  selfish 
she  had  been  to  leave  Harrie,  just  because  a sick 
man  had  spoken  roughly  I 

When  at  last  she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  endless  train 
journeys  filled  her  dreams,  landing  her  outside  closed 
doors,  and  repeated  knocking  gained  no  admittance  for 
her. 

The  morning  found  her  worn-out,  feverish,  wretched. 
Her  head  ached  desperately.  About  nine  o'clock,  she 
dragged  herself  out  of  bed,  drank  a httle  tea,  and 
dressed  herself.  Then,  impelled  by  stern  necessity, 
she  put  on  her  hat  and  went  out. 

Still  no  letter  for  her  at  the  Flats.  She  began  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  loneliness  and  continued 
disappointments  end  in  suicide.  She  went  on  to  the 
Post  Office,  but  without  hope  or  expectation.  Here, 
however,  was  a letter,  and  the  address  on  the  thick 
notepaper  was  Orkney  Gardens. 

Almost  directly  after  you  left  me  yesterday,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Hayward.  “ I saw  my  nephew,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  going  away  at  once,  and  should  not  require  the 
house  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  I am  taking 
the  liberty  of  assuming  that  you  will  come  to  me,  and 
am  in  consequence  making  my  arrangements  to  start 
by  the  night  boat.  I will  give  you  board,  lodging,  and 
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£1  a week,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  I thought  of 
giving  ; but  I am  quite  in  despair,  as  you  are  the  only 
nice  person  who  answered  my  advt.  Please  start  at 
once  on  receipt  of  this,  and  take  a cab,  with  your 
luggage,  to  this  address/’ 

Aldyth  read  the  letter,  and  determined  to  run  the  risk. 
In  her  delight  at  being  wanted  somewhere — at  not 
being  altogether  abandoned — she  ceased  for  a minute 
or  two  to  feel  the  headache  and  other  symptoms  of 
illness.  She  hurried  back  to  MaU  Road,  and  found 
her  trunk  just  arriving.  It  was  a matter  of  a few 
minutes  only  to  settle  with  the  landlady,  pack  her 
bag,  call  a cab,  and  start  for  her  new  destination  She 
paused  on  the  way,  at  the  Flats,  to  ask  the  now  friendly 
porter  to  forward  letters  without  delay  to  Orkney 
Gardens  ; and  got  there  about  one  o’clock,  to  find 
Mrs.  Hayward  in  the  throes  of  departure.  With 
satisfaction  she  welcomed  the  girl,  and  without  time 
to  notice  her  looks,  set  her  to  work  to  help  her  in 
various  ways.  Aldyth  rallied  all  her  forces  to  do  as 
she  was  asked,  and  prove  herself  a competent,  sensible 
young  person.  But  her  feeling  of  illness  grew  every 
moment  worse,  and  she  found  herself  counting  the  time 
that  must  elapse  before  the  good  lady  finally  left  the 
house.  Mrs.  Hayward  was  very  kind  and  capable,  gave 
her  a week’s  money  on  account,  and  also  presented  her 
with  the  address  of  a first-rate  voice-trainer — a man  who 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  several  stars  in  the 
musical  world,  but  who  was  a particular  personal  friend, 
and  would,  if  he  thought  Aldyth’s  voice  was  worth  it, 
give  her  very  special  terms.  He  was  in  London  just 
now  with  time  on  his  hands,  superintending  the  final 
launching  of  one  who  was  to  be  a big  success  ; and 
Mrs.  Hayward  advised  Aldyth  to  go  and  interview  him 
without  delay.  This  was  true  kindness,  and  the  girl 
thanked  the  friendly  woman  with  real  gratitude. 
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And  at  last  she  took  herself  off.  She  was  really  gone. 
Aldyth  and  Amy  were  left  standing  in  the  little  hall 
together. 

Aldyth  sat  down  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs. 

Amy,”  said  she,  “ I am  so  sorry,  I don’t  want  to  give 
trouble  ; but  I feel  very  ill,  and  could  not  say  anjdhing 
to  Mrs.  Ha3Tward,  as  she  was  in  such  haste  to  be  off. 
I am  very  strong  really,  but  I think  the  great  heat  has 
upset  me.  My  head  is  very  bad — I hardly  know  what 
I’m  saving.  I think  I must  be  feverish.  May  I go  to 
bed  ? ’’ 

Hadn’t  you  best  see  a doctor,  Miss  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  think  so.  It  is  only  a feverish  attack. 
I had  one  once  in  Italy,  when  it  was  very  hot.  I must 
just  lie  still  and  starve  for  a few  days.  But  I am  so 
sorry  to  make  such  a bad  beginning.” 

“ Come  up,  Miss.  Your  room’s  all  ready.  I can  see 
your  head’s  bad.  You’U  feel  as  different  as  anything 
to-morrow.  But  won’t  you  be  able  to  eat  your  dinner  ? 
I got  you  a sweetbread.” 

Aldyth  could  only  shudder  at  the  thought  of  food. 
Amy  got  her  to  bed,  set  all  the  doors  and  windows  open 
at  her  request,  found  some  cooling  medicine  among 
Mrs.  Hayward’s  stores,  and  left  her.  She  seemed 
quieter  when  ten  o’clock  came,  and  assured  the  girl 
that  she  might  go  to  bed  and  not  worry  herself  about 
her.  But  as  night  wore  on,  a pain  in  her  throat,  of 
which  she  had  been  conscious  all  day,  began  to  grow  to 
agony.  Never  as  long  as  she  lived,  would  Aldyth  forget 
that  night.  She  was  partially  delirious,  and  every  time 
that  she  dropped  into  a sleep,  nightmare  dreams  waked 
her  in  horror  and  affright. 

When  Amy  went  in  to  her  in  the  morning,  she  was 
most  evidently  very  ill,  and  the  girl  ran  off  for  the 
doctor,  who  fortunately  lived  quite  near.  He  said 
Aldyth  was  suffering  from  influenza,  complicated  with 
pharyngitis,  and  he  thought  she  ought  to  have  a nurse. 
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But  Amy  was  a girl  of  an  unusual  kind.  She  knew 
that  Aldyth  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  having 
ascertained  that  the  patient  was  not  ill  enough  to 
require  night-nursing,  she  said  that  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  upon  the  young  lady,  and  she  could  nurse 
her  quite  well.  Mrs.  Pratt,  the  chauffeur’s  wife,  would 
run  in  now  and  again. 

When  next  Aldyth  became  definitely  conscious  of 
things,  it  was  four  days  later.  She  was  weak  and  thin 
and  white.  Amy  was  proud  of  her  nursing,  and  satisfied 
with  her  patient,  whose  pain  in  the  head  was  at  last 
gone,  and  who  was  sweetly  grateful  for  everything  that 
was  done  for  her.  When  she  blamed  herself  for  having 
come  there  to  be  ill,  Amy  only  replied  that  it  was  a 
mercy  she  just  got  there  in  time.  What  would  have 
happened  if  she  had  been  taken  ill  in  them  lodgings  ? 
They  would  have  sent  her  to  the  hospital,  sure  as  fate. 

Before  very  long,  Aldyth  inquired  whether  there  were 
any  letters  for  her  ? Amy  laughed  a good  deal. 

‘‘  All  the  time  you  didn’t  know  what  you  was  saying, 
you  was  on  about  them  letters,”  she  said.  “ I asked 
doctor  if  I might  give  ’em  to  you,  but  he  said  to  wait  a 
bit.  I suppose  you  might  have  ’em  now.” 

She  produced  the  envelope  which  Aldyth  had  given 
the  porter  at  the  Flats,  in  which  to  forward  what  came 
for  her.  It  was  addressed  to  Miss  Gray.  Inside  the 
covering  envelope  there  were  three  letters,  one  from 
Mrs.  Menzies  in  Scotland,  one  from  Orme,  and  one 
from  Harrie. 

Mrs.  Menzies  wrote  with  much  regret  that  she  was 
away  until  the  middle  of  October.  She  would  like  to 
lend  the  flat  to  Miss  Staveley,  but  she  had  no  servant, 
and  could  not  well  engage  one  at  such  a distance.  But 
Miss  Levett  was  coming  back  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  there,  they  would  be  delighted 
to  welcome  their  friend. 

Aldyth  read  it  first.  The  others  were  there — like  a 
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child  she  dallied  with  the  moment  of  opening  them. 
Would  He  be  very  angry,  or  would  he  be  very  peni- 
tent ? Would  he  ask  her  to  come  back,  or  would 
he  wash  his  hands  of  her  ? She  lay  quite  a long  time 
holding  the  letter  in  her  thin  hand,  till  she  felt  her  heart 
beat  faster,  and  feared  lest  her  temperature  might  once 
more  rise,  so  ended  her  suspense  by  breaking  the  seal. 

‘‘  Dear  Miss  Staveley, — I received  your  letter  and 
note  that  you  have  left  Wildmarsh  and  do  not  intend 
to  return.  I have  instructed  Hannah  to  forward  j^our 
luggage  as  desired.  I have  also  instructed  my  agents 
to  pay  a quarterly  instalment  of  £^o  to  your  banking 
account,  as  I am  afraid  you  may  be  pressed  for  money. 

Allow  me  to  express  regret  for  the  outbreak  of 
temper  which  you  have  \dsited  so  severely  upon  me. 

As  you  have  persistently  reminded  me,  I have  no 
legal  authority  over  you  ; but  I think  I may  with 
propriety  ask  to  be  informed  that  you  are  safely  in 
charge  of  your  friends,  where  I trust  you  will  find 
yourself  in  more  congenial  surroundings  than  was  the 
case  here. — I am,  truly  yours, 

‘‘  Geoffrey  Orme.” 

She  read  it.  Then  she  read  it  once  more  ; then  she 
lay  back  on  her  pillows,  white  as  paper.  She  shut  her 
eyes,  but  tears  stole  from  under  the  closed  lids.  What 
had  she  expected  ? Not  this  temperate  calm.  Why 
did  the  fact  that  he  was  thus  cool  and  self-contained, 
and  that  he  apparently  accepted  her  decision  without 
surprise  and  without  regret,  strike  her  so  hard  ? 

“ Oh,  how  could  he  write  me  such  a letter  ? ''  she 
murmured.  He  thinks  women  are  all  like  that,’'  she 
reflected.  He  is  not  astonished  ; he  would  expect  me 
to  be  ill-regulated  and  headlong  and  foolish.  He  is 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility.  And  I am  so  con- 
ceited, I have  never  realised  how  much  he  disliked  the 
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situation,  nor  how  loyal  he  has  been  to  his  promise  to 
my  father,  in  spite  of  all  his  own  desires  and  tastes.” 

It  was  as  if  a flash-light  had  suddenly  illumined  all 
her  dealings  with  him.  He  had  put  restraint  upon 
himself  which  she  had  never  noticed  and  for  which  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  giving  him  credit.  He  had 
expected  a school-girl,  whom  he  could  have  sent  off 
with  Harrie,  out  of  his  w^ay.  He  had  found  an  in- 
experienced, wayward  young  woman,  a creature 
whom  he  neither  understood  nor  wished  to  have  foisted 
upon  him.  He  had  swallowed  down  his  feelings,  and 
in  his  gauche  way  he  had  been  most  hospitable  ; he 
had  made  her  free  of  the  best  he  had  to  give  ; she  had 
enjoyed  almost  complete  hberty  in  his  house.  AH  this 
she  had  repaid  by  taking  offence  at  a few  rough  words. 
She  had  left  him  at  the  very  time  when  his  illness  was 
affording  her  the  chance  to  pay  him  some  of  the  debt 
she  owed.  She  had  left  Harrie,  over  whom  she  had 
established  some  influence,  to  fall  back  into  ways  worse 
than  before  1 Oh,  her  behaviour  had  been  intolerable  1 
How  could  she  have  acted  as  she  had  done  ? 

With  fast-flowing  tears  she  opened  Harriets  letter. 

“ Oh,  Alda,  how  could  you  go  and  leave  us  ? I am 
simply  miserable.  I can't  forgive  you  for  sneaking  off 
and  never  telling  me.  He  is  going  to  send  me  to 
school  at  the  beginning  of  next  term.  Everything  is 
wretched  and  beastly.  I wish  I had  never  been  bom, 
and  when  I told  Him,  He  said  He  vished  so,  too,  but 
he  had  to  make  the  best  of  me.  The  doctor  was 
surprised  when  he  heard  you  had  cleared  ! He  said 
whatever  did  she  do  that  for  ? And  He  said  He  was 
not  surprised.  He  only  wondered  you  had  sta}^ed  so  long. 

‘‘  But  I thought  you  loved  me ! Nobody  ever  did  before. 

“ Oh,  I feel  as  if  I hated  you  1 AU  the  house  is 
simply  sickening.  I've  cried  till  my  head  aches  and  I 
can't  write  any  more.  Harrie.” 
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This  was  infinitely  worse  even  than  Orme's.  What 
had  she  done  ? She  lay  as  if  stupefied.  The  awful 
part  of  it  was  that,  having  done  it.  she  could  not  undo 
it.  How  could  she  go  back  now  ? Orme  neither 
invited  it  nor  mentioned  it.  He  treated  her  decision 
as  final.  If  she  went  back,  what  would  the  position  be  ? 
Something  like  this  : I have  tried  to  do  without  you, 

but  I cannot.  I have  come  back  to  be  forgiven  and 
taken  into  favour.” 

She  could  fancy  Orme’s  sneer.  He  would  assume 
that  she  was  in  his  power.  He  would  be  pleased,  he 
would  weave  more  tightly  round  her  the  meshes  of  that 
unseen  net  which  she  had  dimly  felt,  and  whose  existence 
was,  as  she  knew,  deep  down  in  her  consciousness,  the 
real  reason  for  her  going  away. 

Now  she  was  lonely  and  miserable,  but  she  was  free. 
At  all  costs,  she  must  remain  free. 

Amy  brought  up  her  dinner,  and  was  vexed  to  see 
her  looking  less  well. 

You  ain’t  got  bad  news  ? ” she  asked  anxiously. 

“ Oh,  no,  Amy.  I am  all  right.  How  good  you  are 
to  me  I I must  wTite  a letter  after  I have  eaten.  Will 
you  put  my  things  on  the  table  here  ? ” 

“ No,  that  I can’t.  The  doctor  said  you  must  not  sit 
up,  nor  on  any  account  wTite  anything  till  he  had  seen 
you  again.” 

“ But  my  letters  are  four  days  old — I must  answer 
them.” 

“ I really  couldn’t,  Miss,”  said  Amy,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  “The  doctor  said  your  mind  w^as  all  upset,  and 
you  must  be  kept  very  quiet.  I do  hope  he  won’t  give 
it  me  for  letting  you  have  that  envelope.  Do  keep  cool, 
so  as  he  shan’t  say  you’re  the  worse  for  seeing  it.” 

Aldyth  was  too  Limp  and  feeble  to  remonstrate. 
She  lay  back,  trjdng  'to  plan  what  she  should  say  to 
Orme, 

She  pictured  him  chuckling  to  himself,  and  wondering 
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how  long  she  would  hold  out,  how  soon  she  would  find 
herself  obliged  to  exchange  her  present  discomforts  for 
the  ease — one  might  almost  say  luxury — of  her  life  at 
Wildmarsh. 

Then  swiftly,  she  was  ashamed  of  herself. 

How  she  misjudged  him  I Had  he  wished  to  compel 
her  to  return,  would  he  have  paid  money  into  the  bank 
for  her  ? How  thoughtful  he  was  in  reality,  in  spite  of 
his  rough  manners  1 

Then  another  plan  came  to  her  mind.  Should  she 
ask  him  to  send  Harrie  to  London  and  allow  the  two 
girls  to  live  together,  while  Harrie  attended  a day 
school  ? How  much  Harrie  would  like  that  ! And 
how  it  would  lessen  her  present  sense  of  having  deserted 
her  post  1 

She  thought  of  his  life,  forsaken  by  them  both ; 
thought  of  his  shy,  carefully  concealed  delight  in  her 
music,  his  care  for  her  pleasure  during  the  memorable 
day  kt  Lockthwayte  Mills.  And  she  thought,  too,  of 
his  words,  wrung  from  him  with  such  evident  effort,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  that  he  was  shot  : I want  you 

to  know  that,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  month  has 
not  been  a failure.’’ 

Could  he  say  as  much  now  ? 

Was  he,  perhaps,  fretting  at  her  hasty  departure, 
blaming  himself,  worrjdng  over  it,  delaying  his 
recovery  ? 

Question  after  question,  thought  after  thought, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  thronged  into  her  mind.  When 
the  doctor  came  in,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  her 
temperature  had  risen  and  she  was  decidedly  worse. 
Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  she  had  had  letters, 
and  he  peremptorily  ordered  that  no  more  should 
be  given  her.  He  was  in  some  haste,  and  went  away 
annoyed. 

Aldyth  lay  on,  sleepless,  her  thoughts  travelling 
round  in  the  same  circle.  She  would  accept  the  fifty 
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|X)unds  as  a loan,  to  be  repaid  when  her  training  was 
over.  But  he  must  send  no  more  ; she  must  tell  him 
to  send  no  more.  Sleep  fled,  fever  increased,  dehrium 
again  supervened. 

The  doctor  was  one  of  those  modern  men,  who  chng 
to  their  rules  with  a childish  persistency  : and  one  of 
the  rules  of  modern  practice  is  that  patients  must  not 
be  permitted  to  have  letters,  in  case  letters  excite  them. 
Had  he  allowed  Aldyth  the  use  of  pen  and  paper  for 
ten  minutes,  she  could  have  sent  her  acknowledgments 
to  Orme,  have  composed  a loving  message  to  Harrie, 
and  would  have  at  once  been  at  rest  herself.  As  it 
was,  the  thought  of  Harrie’s  tears,  Harriets  sense  of 
betrayal,  drove  her  wild,  and  she  struggled  through  a 
relapse  that  was  worse  than  her  first  attack. 

Ten  days  after  her  arrival,  she  crept  downstairs  for 
the  first  time.  She  wrote  a short  letter  to  Orme, 
accepting  his  generosity  as  a loan,  and  asking  him 
not  to  repeat  it.  She  gave  Caithness  Court  still  as  her 
address,  the  porter  would  forward  letters,  and  she 
could  not  bear  that  Orme  should  know  she  had  been 
answering  newspaper  advertisements  in  search  of 
work,  nor  that  she  had  found  no  welcome  when  she 
came  to  town. 

When  she  could  sit  in  the  garden,  her  strength  rapidly 
returned.  Her  constitution  was  naturally  a fine  one, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  more  she  was  almost  well, 
though  London  had  made  her  white  as  a lily. 

To  her  infinite  distress,  she  found,  when  trying  the 
j)iano,  that  her  voice  was  much  affected  by  the 
pharyngitis,  and  that  her  throat  hurt  her  if  she  sang. 
This  was  a blow,  for  she  could  not  go  to  a voice-trainer, 
with  no  voice  to  display.  It  all  added  to  the  feehng  of 
depression,  illness,  and  failure.  She  felt  unequal  to 
anything,  even  to  thought  of  any  useful  kind.  She 
was  content  to  sit  out  in  the  little  garden  in  a deck 
chair,  reading  many  of  Mrs.  Hayward's  delightful 
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supply  of  books,  and  chatting  a good  deal  to  the  kind 
Amy  to  whom  she  owed  such  a debt  of  gratitude. 

But  her  calm  was  not  to  last. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

MAURICE 

**  — Does  no  voice  within 
Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin  ? ** 

Longfellow. 

It  was  a cloudy,  dull  August  day,  and  the  foliage  all 
around  Holland  Park  was  grey  with  dust  and  brittle 
with  drought.  Aldyth,  white  and  still,  was  sitting  as 
usual  in  her  deck  chair,  her  book  upon  her  knees,  her 
unrelieved  black  gown  making  her  seem  like  an  image 
of  grief  or  despair,  when  she  heard  the  French  wndow" 
of  the  drawing-room,  through  which  the  garden  was 
reached,  open  ; and  glancing  up,  was  aware  of  Maurice 
Hayward  standing  upon  the  little  balcony,  his  e3^es 
fixed  upon  her. 

She  leaped  to  her  feet.  Embarrassment  overswept 
her.  After  the  two  long,  pleasant  days  they  had  spent 
together — days  in  which  intimacy  had  seemed  to  grow 
so  readily,  so  rapidly — it  was  impossible  but  that  he 
should  recognize  her.  Amy  could  not  forbid  him  to 
enter  his  aunt’s  house.  It  was  the  risk  she  had  fore- 
seen, and  decided  to  run.  But  now  that  it  had  come 
upon  her,  she  was  unprepared. 

He  looked  wondrous  pleasant  to  behold  as  he  ad- 
vanced. His  own  endeavour  to  look  extremely  sur- 
prised confused  him  a little,  brought  an  added  tinge 
of  colour  to  his  thin  cheeks,  and  lit  a humorous  spark 
in  his  clear  eyes. 

''  Well,”  said  he,  upon  my  word  ! I feel  as  it  were 
dislocated  all  over.  How  come  you  without  your 
background  of  wild  moor  and  dale  ? It’s  like  Chamber* 
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lain  without  an  orchid,  or  Robinson  Crusoe  without 
Friday/' 

She  could  neither  speak  nor  smile ; she  merely 
stood  gripping  the  back  of  the  chair  from  which  she 
had  risen. 

Surely  I am  not  mistaken,"  he  said,  a shadow  of 
doubt  creeping  into  his  eyes  ; for  this  girl  was  pale 
and  hollow-eyed,  not  radiant  as  the  morning,  as  she 
lived  in  his  memory,  her  little  head  and  shadowy  hat 
framed  against  the  parasol,  with  a surrounding  of  mid- 
summer leafage  steeped  in  sunshine.  “You  are  Mr. 
Orme's  niece  } " 

Here  was  something  she  could  with  truth  deny ; she 
shook  her  head,  with  a wild  hope  that  he  might  turn 
away,  mingled  with  the  dread  that  he  would  do  so. 
But  she  was  not  to  escape  hke  that. 

“ But  we  have  met  before  ? " he  urged,  coming  for- 
ward. “ I can't  disbelieve  my  own  eyes  ? I did  meet 
you  at  Lowthian  Mill  " 

Ideas  were  beginning  to  flow  back  to  her,  she  was 
regaining  her  self-possession. 

“ Oh,  yes  ; but  I was  only  there  on  a visit.  I am 
not  related  to  Mr.  Orme." 

“ Ah,  I think  I remember ! Miss  Harrie,  as  you  call 
her,  said  that  you  .were  teaching  her." 

“ Yes ; and  it  did  not  answer.  I have  left,"  said 
Aldyth  slowly,  subsiding  into  her  chair  again. 

His  eyes  w^ere  fixed  upon  her  delicate  face.  “ Expect 
the  hide-bound  Tory  made  love  to  her,"  he  thought, 
with  silent  fury.  “ What  a beastly  shame  1 — I 
hope,"  he  went  on  aloud,  “ that  you  don't  think  me  a 
cad  for  coming  out  to  speak  to  you.  But  don't  you 
think  it’s  an  odd  coincidence  that  you  should  be  here  ? 
This  house  belongs  to  my  aunt." 

“ It  is  the  same  name — of  course,"  said  Aldyth, 
hating  the  deception  she  fondly  believed  herself  to 
be  practising. 
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Yes  ; I am  usually  with  her,  when  I am  anywhere  ; 
I have  been  a rolling  stone  hitherto.  But  I came 
to-day  to  fetch  some  of  my  things,  and  I could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  resist  coming  out  when  I saw  you. 
Amy  tells  me  your  name  is  Gray.’' 

Yes,”  assented  Aldyth  faintly. 

‘'Not  a bad  idea  of  yours,”  he  said,  looking  round, 
“ to  find  a quiet  corner  in  London  for  the  dead  season, 
while  you  look  about  for  rooms.  At  least,”  he  laughed, 
“ I imagine  that  is  what  you  are  doing.” 

“ Yes  ; I am  thinking  of  having  my  voice  trained 
for  professional  singing.  I was  going  to  stay  with 
friends,  but  they  are-  out  of  town.  I am  just  filling 
in  the  time  till  they  come  back.”  She  was  relieved 
to  hear  how  natural  it  all  sounded 
He  fetched  a chair  and  seated  himself  at  her  side. 

“ Fve  had  trying  times  since  that  splendid  evening 
that  we  drove  over  the  moors,”  he  said.  “ Wasn’t  it 
rough  luck,  my  not  being  able  to  come  to  Wildmarsh  ? ” 
A wistfub  smile  flickered  on  her  lips.  “Poor  little 
Harrie  was  desperately  disappointed.” 

“Nice  little  chick  ! ” he  said  tenderly.  “ But  I had 
to  go.  My  cousin  died  the  next  day,  quite  suddenly. 
He  was  Lord  Veryan  : and  now  I’m  in  the  deuce  and 
aU  of  a fix.” 

“ A fix  .?  ” 

“ Um  ! If  there  are  no  nearer  relatives,  I am  Lord 
Veryan  myself.  But  I am  almost  sure  there  are  others. 
The  thing  is,  we  don’t  know  where.” 

“ That  sounds  curious,”  said  Aldyth  waveringly. 

“It  is  curious.  I suppose,  now,  that  Orme  never 
talked  to  you  about  his  friend,  Reginald  Staveley  ? ” 

“ I have  heard  him  mention  the  name ; not  much  more.’^ 
“ Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you  how  the  case  stands. 
Reginald  Staveley  was  my  cousin,  and  he  made  a 
pretty  considerable  mess  of  things,  I understand.  He 
married  somebody  shady,  got  into  debt,  took  some 
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family  jewels  and  pawned  ’em.  There’s  the  skeleton  of 
the  story.  After  that,  I fancy  his  father — not  the 
man  who  has  just  died,  but  the  previous  Lord  Veryan, 
you  know — gave  him  a small  allowance  to  keep  out  of 
the  light,  and  he  went  to  Spain  ; but  from  Spain  we 
can’t  at  present  trace  him.  My  aunt  knew  some  people 
who  said  he  lived  quite  openly  at  Florence,  with  a 
daughter,  a remarkably  pretty  girl ; but  the  Dowager 
Lady  Veryan  says  the  Bamfyldes,  who  spent  the  whole 
of  last  winter  there,  never  heard  of  them.  My  mother 
was  fond  of  poor  Reginald.  She  said  he  was  all  right 
till  he  got  mixed  up  with  a lot  of  palmists  or  crystal- 
gazers,  or  something  of  the  kind.  My  mother  has 
been  dead  some  years.  We  are  rather  a dehcate  lot, 
I fear.  But  my  cousin  who  died  the  other  day  seemed 
strong  enough.  His  death  was  unexpected  : appendi- 
citis, of  course.” 

Aldyth  could  not  help  a Httle  smile,  his  tone  was 
so  droll. 

‘‘  Now,  you  see,”  said  he,  a little  more  briskly, 
perceiving  that  he  held  her  attention,  this  Mr.  Orme, 
it  appears,  was  Reginald’s  friend.  He  might  know 
about  him.” 

“ You  could  at  least  ask  him,”  replied  the  girl. 

“ Orme  himself  married  another  of  the  same  gang,  so 
they  told  me  at  Grimwold,”  said  Maurice,  ''  and  she 
went  off  with  another  man.  They  seem  to  have  been 
a bright  lot.  My  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Aldyth  Staveley,  knew  nothing  of  it  all ; she  hved  in 
India  for  many  years.” 

Aldyth  Staveley  ? ” 

Curious  name,  isn’t  it  ? It’s  a very  old  one  in  our 
family.  I believe  the  present  moment  is  the  first  time, 
during  several  hundred  years,  that  there  has  been  no 
Aldyth  Staveley  hving.” 

‘‘  Indeed  ! ” 

Her  laugh  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  He  looked  so 
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kind  and  debonair,  sitting  there  and  talking  to  her  of 
her  own  kith  and  kin^ — how  hard,  how  hard  it  was 
that  she  might  not  let  him  know  1 How  cruel  her 
father's  wishes  were  ! Why  should  he  have  wished  to 
carry  on  such  a feud  beyond  the  grave  ? Surely  he 
would  have  relented,  had  he  known  how  things  would 
go.  The  longing  to  pour  out  her  story  to  her  cousin, 
to  crave  recognition  and  shelter,  was  almost  unbear- 
able. To  hide  her  agitation  she  rose,  went  to  the  lower 
door,  and  asked  Amy  to  bring  tea  out  into  the  garden. 
Maurice  was  enchanted. 

How  good  you  are  always  to  me  ! What  a fairy- 
tale those  days  I spent  with  you  were  1 " he  cried. 

They  hve  in  my  memory  extra  radiant,  because  of 
what  Fve  been  through  since  ! Of  course,  if  Tm  a 
peer,  Tm  a precious  poor  one.  But  it's  a grand  old 
name,  and  the  place — Malloe — oh,  I can  tell  you  it's 
something  like  ! If  I came  in,  I should  be  my  own 
bailiff,  and  farm  the  whole  estate,  and  I'm  hanged  if  I 
wouldn't  make  it  pay,  too  ! " 

Is  the  house  old  ? " she  asked,  with  bated  breath. 

''  Old  I should  say  I It’s  every  age.  Of  course  the 
beggar  who  had  it  in  1830  did  his  level  best  to  ruin  it,  by 
taking  out  all  the  Tudor  windows,  and  adding  a portico 
■ — a portico,  ye  gods  ! But  even  he  couldn't  spoil  it.” 

''  Could  you  live  the  Simple  Life  there  ? ” asked 
Aldyth. 

The  Simple  Life  ? Rather  ! Why,  half  the  estate 
is  in  apple  orchards,  and  when  they’re  in  bloom.  . . . 
Oh,  I could  spread  myself  out  over  that  place  till  I 
wearied  you,  Miss  Gray  ! ” 

She  turned  swiftly  to  him. 

And  supposing  that  Mr.  Staveley,  or — or  the  girl 
turns  up  ? That  will — ” 

— Just  about  knock  me  out ! ” he  said.  I almost 
hope  they  won't,  for  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  mv 
cousin  Reginald  was  much  of  a credit  to  the  old  name.” 
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“You  don’t  know  ! ” she  cried  ; “ there  are  always 
two  sides  to  family  quarrels,  don’t  you  think  ? ” 

“ I must  write  to  Mr.  Orme.  Do  you  think  he 
would  answer  the  letter  ? ” he  said. 

“ Oh,  I feel  sure  he  would.  He  is  not  well  yet, 
though.  Did  you  know  that  the  Cornish  mill-band,  the 
man  you  called  the  splendid  rebel,  shot  him  down  from 
behind  a hedge,  the  very  day  after  we  were  all  at  the 
Mill  together  ? The  day  you  were  to  have  dined 
with  us  ? ” 

“No,  by  Jove  ! Did  he,  though  ? Poor  chap,  I am 
sorry.  I hope  he  is  doing  well  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; he  was  making  a good  recovery  when  I — 
left.  But  it  was  serious.  The  bullet  penetrated  the 
lung,  but  fortunately  lodged  in  a place  where  they  could 
get  at  it.” 

Amy  brought  tea,  and  they  shared  it  with  mutual 
satisfaction.  The  sight  and  sound  of  him  were  like 
springs  in  the  desert  to  the  lonely  girl.  He  tried  to 
make  her  promise  to  go  with  him  to  some  pictures  then 
on  view  in  Bond  Street ; but  this  she  feared  to  do. 
Not  only  did  she  feel  it  most  probable  that  Mrs.  Hay- 
ward might  think  such  a proceeding  on  the  part  of 
her  care-taker  singularly  lacking  in  discretion  ; but 
there  was  also  the  difficulty  of  keeping  her  secret,  if 
she  saw  much  of  Maurice.  She  felt  so  drawn  towards 
him  that  revelations  trembled  always  on  her  tongue. 
He  departed  with  a dash  of  disappointment.  She  had 
given  him  no  hint  that  he  might  repeat  his  visit,  and  he 
most  ardently  longed  to  do  so.  His  head  was  turned 
by  her  beauty,  and  hardly  anybody  he  knew  was  then 
in  London.  Moreover,  this  was  a girl  whose  cosmo- 
politan rearing  rendered  her  less  frightened  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  than  most  girls  he  knew.  Her  manner  was  of 
a charming  frankness,  which,  he  told  himself,  made 
friendship  possible.  Finally,  his  curiosity  respecting 
her  was  piqued  and  stimulated.  He  could  no  longer 
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believe  her  to  be  his  cousin's  daughter,  in  spite  of  his 
leaning  towards  romance.  If  she  were,  as  his  aunt  had 
most  sanely  pointed  out,  there  was  no  conceivable 
reason  why  she  should  not  say  so.  But  then,  who  was 
she  ? Why  was  she  there  ? Was  it  really  only  a case 
of  a pretty  girl,  hard  up  ? It  seemed  so.  But  she 
remained  just  as  interesting,  even  when  shorn  of 
romance.  His  whole  being  was  a-tingle  with  the 
desire  to  see  her  again.  He  went  away,  devising  plans 
for  another  visit ; Aldyth  meanwhile,-  having  reflected, 
gave  Amy  orders  that  if  he  called  again,  she  would 
not  see  him. 

CHAPTER  XXII 
orme's  opinion 

“ Scx)rned  ? To  be  scorned  by  one  that  I scorn, 

Is  that  a matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 

That  a calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ? 

Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet. 

Fool  that  I am,  to  be  vext  with  his  pride  ! 

Tennyson. 

The  httle  diversion,  the  first  moments  of  society  that 
Aldyth  had  enjoyed  since  banishing  herself  from 
Wildmarsh,  had  done  her  good.  She  slept  that  night 
better  than  since  she  came  to  London,  and  next  day 
felt  inspired  to  go  to  the  drawing-room  and  have  a 
real  good  practice.  Her  voice  was  obdurate,  but  her 
fingers  responded  gladly  to  the  rich  touch  of  the  deep- 
throated  German  grand.  She  w’as  sitting  in  the  half-hght 
of  the  shrouded  room,  dreaming  and  playing,  romancing, 
improvising,  when  Amy,  with  a very  red  face,  opened 
the  door  and  stood  just  within,  evidently  nervous. 

What's  the  matter  ? " cried  Aldyth,  breaking  off. 

‘‘  A gentleman,  if  you  please.  Miss,  is  waiting  to  see 
you  in  the  boudoir." 

" Amy  I But  I only  this  morning  told  you  not  to 
let  him  in  ! " 
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Amy  grew  still  redder ; after  a while  : ‘‘  Please  Miss, 
he  gave  me  a sovereign.” 

“ Preposterous  ! ” cried  Aldyth  indignantly.  It  did 
not  sound  hke  Maurice. 

“ You  see,  he  could  hear  the  planner ; he  knew  you 
wasn’t  out,  though  I said  you  was,”  said  Amy. 

Aldyth  could  not  keep  from  laughing,  though  she 
was  vexed. 

“ Go  and  say  I am  sorry,  but  I do  not  feel  well 
enough  to  see  visitors  this  afternoon,”  she  said. 

Amy  went  away  with  a look  of  triumph,  as  if  she  had 
warned  the  visitor  that  this  would  be  the  answer.  She 
soon  returned. 

“If  you  please,  Miss,  he  says,  will  you  go  to  him,  or 
shall  he  come  to  you  ? ” 

Aldyth  sprang  to  her  feet,  shaking  all  over.  The 
message  was  as  illuminating  as  a lamp.  Only  one 
person  could  have  sent  it ! But  how  could  he  possibly — 

“ Then  it  is  not  Mr.  Hayward  ? ” she  faltered. 

“ Oh,  no.  Miss.” 

The  girl’s  knees  shook  under  her.  Her  heart  beat  to 
suffocation.  This  was  utterly  unexpected.  Slowly  she 
went  towards  the  door. 

“ Miss  ! ” cried  Amy,  who  evidently  scented  romance, 
with  her  sovereigns  jingling  in  her  pocket.  “ Shan’t  I 
bring  you  a comb,  or  won’t  you  change  your  dress  ? 
WeU,  there  ! I declare  you  look  very  nice  as  you  are,” 
as  Aldyth  shook  her  head  and  went  out,  her  face  as  white 
as  a white  rose. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  a distance  of  miles  stretched 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  boudoir,  the  only  sitting- 
room  which  had  been  left  open  for  her.  At  last  she 
reached  the  door,  her  hand  w^as  on  the  latch.  She 
closed  her  eyes,  seeing  his  face  as  it  had  looked  when 
last  she  saw  it — when  he  stored  at  her  in  silence  after 
his  final  outburst  and  her  retort.  Then  she  went  in. 
He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace  and  his 
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hands  behind  him,  as  usual.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  as  she  entered ; their  expression  was  mocking. 
But  it  changed  instantly  upon  beholding  her. 

He  did  not  move  forward,  nor  offer  to  greet  her ; he 
merely  said,  suddenly  and  sharply  : 

''  You've  been  ill ! " 

The  attack  had  the  effect  of  steadying  her.  She 
came  a little  forward,  with  a firmer  step.  He  did  not 
appear  to  expect  her  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  for 
this  she  was  thankful. 

''  I have  been  laid  up  for — for  some  days,"  she  said 
stumblingly  ; “ but  never  mind  that.  How  are  you  ? 
Surely  it  was  too  soon  for  you  to  travel — so  far." 

Pooh  ! " he  said. 

After  waiting  a moment,  to  see  whether  this  were  ail 
the  reply  she  was  to  expect : 

''  Won't  you  sit  down  ? " she  timidly  asked. 

''No,  I won't,"  he  unhesitatingly  answered,  " in  case 
you  should  think  I intend  a long  visit.  It  is  horribly 
unpleasant  to  have  to  intrude  at  all.  Unfortunately^ 
in  my  view,  it  is  necessary." 

" Oh,  please  ! I — I am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
faltered,  sinking  into  a chair  with  thankfulness,  fearing 
lest  he  should  see  how  she  was  trembling. 

She  felt  herself  in  the  grip  of  an  overmastering 
turmoil  of  feeling,  for  which  she  could  account  only  by 
supposing  that  her  illness  had  weakened  her. 

There  was  something  unfamiliar  about  Orme,  whom 
she  now  saw  for  the  first  time  in  a gentleman's  ordinary 
lounge  suit,  of  a kind  suitable  for  town.  It  seemed  to 
accent  the  red-brown  tint  of  his  skin  and  the  strong 
lines  of  his  build.  He  did  not  look  ill,  though  thin,  but 
his  expression  was  subtly  changed.  The  contempt  of 
his  stare  amounted  to  positive  insolence. 

" Glad  to  see  me  ! " he  said,  with  a most  unpleasant 
inflection  of  voice.  " You  would  be,  of  course.  A desire 
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to  see  me  was  what  led  you  to  disappear,  no  doubt. 
But  you  really  need  not  have  been  at  such  pains  to  hide. 
I quite  understood,  so  soon  as  a chance  word  of  Dr. 
Mansard  enlightened  me  as  to  the  real  reason  of  your 
flight/' 

She  bounded  from  her  chair. 

''  The  real  reason  ? Do  you  insinuate  that  I did  not 
give  you  the  true  one  ? " 

My  girl,”  he  sneered.  ''  I know  that  you  did  not 
give  the  true  one.” 

‘‘  Oh,  this  is  preposterous  ! ” she  cried,  trembling  with 
anger.  ‘‘  Is  this  what  you  came  here  to  say  ? This — ? ” 

She  turned  away,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth,  gasping  with  feeling  she  could  hardly  restrain. 
How  unlike  anything  she  had  thought  he  might  have 
said.  Some  kind  of  appeal  to  her  to  forgive,  to  return, 
had  been  what  she  expected,  what  she  told  herself  she 
feared — what  she  now  knew  she  had  secretly  desired. 

” No  need  to  be  upset,”  said  Orme.  You've  done 
nothing  that  lies  outside  your  code — nothing  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  expected  ! You're  a woman  ; there- 
fore, you're  a liar^ — that's  all ! The  only  odd  thing 
about  it  all  is,  that  you  are  so  deuced  clever,  you  had 
nearly  persuaded  me  to  think  you  were  an  exception. 
Stupidly  enough,  I bear  you  a grudge  for  that.” 

Her  fury  of  wrath  enabled  her  to  turn  to  bay  and 
face  him. 

” I will  never  forgive  you  for  that  speech — never,”  she 
said,  under  her  breath.  ''  Other  things  I might  have 
forgiven,  but  never  this  ! I am  thankful  that  I broke 
free  of  you  ! I'm  proud  that,  lonely  as  I was,  I had 
the  courage  to  break  away  and  take  my  life  into  my  own 
hands  1 ” 

” You're  very  high  and  mighty,”  he  said  bitterly,  ” but 
it  doesn't  do.  You  ran  away  because  you  want  to  be 
Lady  Veryan.  You  gave  me  a false  address,  and  came 
straight  here,  to  the  family  roof,  as  it  were,  taking  every 
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precaution  lest  I should  follow  you,  and  remind  you  of 
your  father's  wish.  My  ill-considered  temper  gave  you 
just  the  excuse  you  needed  for  flinging  yourself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Staveleys.  I wonder  if  you  bolted  me 
in  with  that  intention  in  your  mind  ? " 

She  stood  staring  at  him. 

''  Oh,"  she  said  slowly  at  last.  " So  that  is  what 
you  think  of  me.  I suppose  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  a man 
like  you  would  consider  probable.  But  you  see,  you 
are  wrong,  from  beginning  to  end,  simply  because  you 
are  a mere  brute,  and  could  never  understand ! " 
Tossing  her  head,  she  laughed  in  his  face  " And  I 
went  in  bodily  fear  of  you  ! " she  cried.  " I fear  you 
no  longer.  Please  understand  that  you  cannot  bully  or 
browbeat  me  ! I am  free  of  you  now,  once  for  all ! " 

He  strode  up  close  to  her,  with  an  expression  so 
strange  that  she  caught  her  breath. 

" Will  you  dare  try  to  fool  me  again  ? " he  muttered. 
"You  leave  my  house,  you  give  me  a false  address,  you 
come  straight  here,  you  receive  Hayward  here,  under  a 
false  name — playing  the  double  game  with  him,  as  well 
as  me  ! And  you  dare  to  maintain  that  you  have  acted 
straightforwardly — knowing,  as  well  you  know,  your 
father's  dying  injunction  to  me  to  keep  you  from  the 
Staveleys — if  I could  ! . . . I tell  you  what  it  is, 
my  girl,  I ought  to  have  locked  you  in,  instead  of  the 
other  way  about ! I should  have  had  a far  better 
excuse  than  you  had." 

Aldyth  rose. 

" That  will  do,"  she  found  herself  able  to  say,  with 
perfect  composure.  " I now  decline  to  explain  to  you 
my  being  in  this  house,  or  ever  to  say  another  word  to 
you  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  My  father  was 
right  to  give  you  no  legal  hold  over  me.  If  he  could 
have  heard  the  words  you  have  just  dared  to  use  to  me,  I 
know  well  that  he  would  say  I have  now  no  choice  but  to 
go  to  my  own  people.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? " 

7* 
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Certainly/’  he  replied.  I must  say  what  I came  to 
say — what  I should  have  said  at  Wildmarsh,  had  you 
done  me  the  honour  to  show  me  the  paragraph  which 
Dr,  Mansard  showed  you.  I should  have  told  you  that 
I have  very  little  doubt  that,  in  the  present  unexpected 
circumstances  of  your  being  in  the  line  of  succession  to 
the  title,  your  father  would  wish  you  to  hold  your  true 
position.  But  I should  have  advised  you  to  seek  it 
openly,  and  not  through  the  back  door,  as  I find  you 
doing.  You  must  employ  a representative.  My  plain 
speaking  has  decided  you  not  to  employ  me,  but  I can 
recommend  you  to  a good  solicitor,  who  could  see  this 
thing  through  for  you,  without  its  being  necessary  for 
you  to  go  against  your  father’s  strong  wish  that  you 
should  hold  aloof  from  his  family.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Aldyth,  “ I am  obliged  to  you  ; 
but  will  put  myself  under  no  further  obhgations  to 
you.  I — I think  even  you  must  see  that  after  to-day 
there  can  be  no  intercourse  between  us,  except  of  a 
purely  formal  kind.  As  soon  as  I know  my  own  posi- 
tion, I will  see  that  a suitable  sum  is  paid  to  you  for 
your  expenses  on  my  behalf  this  summer,  and  that 
men  are  sent  to  pack  and  remove  my  things  from  your 
house.” 

She  gathered  up  some  letters  from  the  table,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

” Sorry  ; but  I have  not  quite  done,”  said  Orme,  in  a 
muffled  voice.  He  was  manifestly  nervous.  ''  There’s 
something  more  I must  say.  I — I suppose  you  have 
given  serious  attention  to  the  curious  strength  of  your 
father’s  desire  that  you  should  not  go  into  your  own 
family  history  ? It  must  have  struck  you  that  there 
would  be  very — cogent — reason  for  such  an  unusual 
wish  ? ” 

She  paused,  arrested. 

” Certainly  there  was,”  she  said,  a little  hurriedly. 
Her  cheeks  were  no  longer  white,  they  flamed  under 
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his  relentless  stare.  I understand  he  was  deeply 
wounded  by  their  misjudgment  of  my  mother,  and  by 
the  whole  episode  of  the — family  jewels.*' 

His  eves  pierced  her.  ''  You  know  that  ? Not  from 
him  ? " 

From  Dr.  Mansard.  He  has  been  my  sole  in- 
formant." 

“ I wonder  how  much  he  told  you  ? " 

All,  I should  fancy." 

''  I doubt  it,"  he  said,  with  a curious  inflection  of 
voice.  ''  But,  however,  what  he  told  you  makes  no 
difference,  I understand,  in  your  determination  to  go 
against  this  strong  wish  of  your  father  ? *’ 

She  drew  in  a long  breath,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

" I do  not  see,"  she  said  slowly,  ''  that  you  leave  me 
any  alternative.  You — you  were  no  kin  to  me,  it  was 
natural  that  you  should  hate  to  be  bothered  with  me  ; 
they  are,  at  least,  my  own  blood.  I must — oh,  I must 
try  if  they  have  a welcome  for  me  ! I can't  live  all 
alone  ! " 

Her  voice  rose  and  quivered  on  the  last  words,  greatly 
to  her  own  vexation.  She  was  struggling  for  com- 
posure, and  so  did  not  mark  Onne's  sudden,  deadly 
whiteness,  nor  the  change  of  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Child,"  he  said,  speaking  as  if  the  words  were 
dragged  out  of  him  against  his  will,  as  if  he  were 
actually  saying  what  he  wished  not  to  say — “ if  you 
can  justify  yourself — can  show  pie  that  I misjudge 
you — tell  me  ! I should — I will  believe  you." 

And  here,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was  vengeance.  He 
had  given  himself  away ; he  had  let  her  see  that  he 
cared.  She  would  have  been  more  than  human  had 
she  not  seized  her  chance. 

''  Oh,  pardon  me,"  she  said,  with  bitter  quiet ; ''  any- 
thing I might  say  would  only  be  true  according  to  the 
woman's  code,  j^ou  know." 

" Oh,  take  care  ! " he  growled,  under  his  breath. 
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“ Take  care  of  what  ? Of  your  feelings,  Mr.  Orme  ? 
I suppose  I really  ought ; you  have  been  so  tender  of 
mine.''  She  smiled,  a fine,  cold  smile. 

An  insensate  joy  filled  her.  The  only  satisfaction 
earth  held  was  to  be  revenged  upon  Orrhe,  if  she  could. 

‘‘  If  you  knew — if  you  could  know  what  you  have 
done  to  me  ! " he  broke  out,  in  a kind  of  burst. 

I know  I tried  my  very  best  at  Wildmarsh  to 
please  you,"  she  retorted.  The  result,  apparently,  of 
my  efforts  has  been  to  make  you  think  of  me  as  a 
woman  to  be  abused  or  insulted  with  impunity.  Well, 
for  the  future,  I shall  have  a family  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Please  allow  me  to  ring  the  bell,  or  do  so  for 
me. 

She  stood  still  as  she  said  it,  for  she  had  met  his  eye, 
and  she  knew  well  that,  if  she  moved  towards  the  bell, 
he  would  prevent  her  forcibly  ; the  idea  made  her  ready 
to  faint.  It  was  a crucial  moment.  Her  whole  being 
was  up  in  arms.  Though  she  but  dimly  guessed  at 
the  passions  which  rent  him,  she  knew  that  he  was 
dominated  by  overmastering  feeling  of  some  kind.  An 
ill-considered  movement  on  her  part  might  precipitate 
a most  unpleasant  scene.  But  she  felt  no  fear,  only 
a wild  kind  of  exultation ; as  though  she  looked 
down  upon  him  from  sovereign  heights.  The  pause, 
which  seemed  to  last  for  centuries,  occupied  perhaps 
twenty  whirling  seconds ; then  the  man  turned  away, 
with  a gesture  as  of  one  who  accepts  defeat ; and  there 
was  a muttered  ejaculation  : God  help  me  ! " 

Almost  simultaneously  she  had  reached  the  bell  and 
rung  it.  Amy  appeared,  with  a promptitude  which 
suggested  that  she  had  been  on  guard. 

‘‘  Show  this  gentleman  out,"  said  Aldyth  steadily, 
crossing  the  room  herself  as  she  spoke ; and  she  was 
half-way  upstairs  before  Orme  had  collected  himself, 
snatched  his  hat,  and  stumbled  past  the  demure  maid, 
out  into  the  September  quiet  of  Orkney  Gardens. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

GOING  OVER  TO  THE  ENEMY 

“ Rough  truth  I would  not  hear  ; I turned  to  lies. 

I could  not  bear  your  fierce,  reproving  eyes. 

But  for  my  treachery,  the  doom  is  this  . . . 

That  your  rebuke  is  dearer  than  his  kiss.” 

It  was  scarcely  half  an  hour  after  Orme  had  taken 
his  departure,  when  Amy,  flying  into  the  room  where 
Aldyth  sat  fighting  for  composure,  announced  that  the 
bell  had  rung,  that  she  had  looked  through  the  kitchen 
window,  and  it  was  Mr.  Hayward.  What  was  she  to  say  ? 

Aldyth  sat  up,  pushed  back  her  hair,  gathered  herself 
together  for  a decision.  Now  was  the  time — now  before 
her  blood  cooled — while  the  smart  and  sting  of  Orme’s 
brutality  was  fresh,  before  she  was  free  to  consider 
whether  she  was  not  still  bound  by  her  father's  wishes. 

''  Show  Mr.  Hayward  in,"  she  said  simply. 

Maurice  came  in  like  a gale,  seizing  her  hand,  and 
beginning  to  speak  with  no  preface,  nor  inquiry  after 
her  health. 

You  are  good  to  let  me  in,"  he  began.  I have 
come  hastening  here  to  confess  to  you  that  I fear  I 
have  put  my  foot  in  it,  and  to  set  you  on  your  guard." 

" Indeed  ! " she  said,  surprised. 

He  released  the  hands  which  he  had  held  a good 
deal  longer  than  necessary,  and  took  an  impatient  turn 
through  the  little  room. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  been  and  gone  and  done  ! 
I was  just  strolling  through  my  Club  this  morning,  when 
who  should  confront  me  but  Mr.  Orme,  the  man  you 
stayed  with  in  Yorkshire.  I didn't  know  he  was  a 
member.  I've  never  seen  him  there  before  ; but  there  he 
was,  as  large  as  life,  smoking  and  drinking  coffee.  It 
flashed  upon  me  instantly,  that  I wanted  to  ask  him 
questions  about  my  cousin  Reginald,  and  I remembered 
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you  had  told  me  of  the  poor  beggar  having  been  shot, 
so  I stopped  and  inquired  about  his  accident.  He 
looked  queerly  at  me,  and  asked,  in  his  abrupt  way, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  had  an  accident  ? That  put 
me  in  a kind  of  difficulty ; but  a moment's  reflection 
reassured  me  : you  had  given  me  no  tip  to  keep  the 
fact  of  your  being  here  dark,  so  I simply  said  that  I had 
heard  it  from  Miss  Gray.  ‘ Miss  Gray  ? ' he  said,  with  a 
puzzled  look.  ‘ The  young  lady  whom  I met  with  you 
at  Lockthwayte — Miss  Harrie's  governess,  I understood,' 
said  I.  He  looked  steadily  at  me,  with  those  alarming 
eyes  of  his.  ' Oh,  have  you  seen  her  since  she  came  to 
town  ? ' he  said,  very  quietly.  I replied  that  you  were 
staying  with  my  aunt,  or  rather  in  my  aunt's  house,  she 
being  away.  I didn't  feel  as  if  I could  exactly  say  you 
were  acting  as  care-taker  " — with  a smile.  He  said  : 
" Indeed  ! ' and  made  no  further  comment,  but  talked  of 
something  else.  I felt  instantly  sure  that  your  being 
here  was  news  to  him,  and  that  being  so,  I couldn't 
help  thinking  there  might  be  reasons  why  you  didn't 
want  him  to  know.  The  idea  that  I had  made  such  a 
juggins  of  myself  so  confused  me,  that  I asked  him  none 
of  the  questions.!  meant  to,  but  got  away  and  thought 
it  over,  and  decided  to  come  here  and  make  a clean  breast 
of  it,  and  warn  you,  so  that  if  he  should  turn  up  and 
you  don't  want  to  see  him,  you  should  be  forewarned." 

You're  very  kind,"  she  said,  with  a rueful  smile ; 
''  only,  unhappily,  it  is  too  late.  Mr.  Orme  has  been 
here  already." 

By  Jove  ! He  doesn't  let  the  grass  grow,"  cried 
Maurice,  stopping  short  in  dismay.  He  stared  bewil- 
dered, at  Aldyth's  crimson  cheeks.  ''  Look  here,"  he 
said  suddenly,  ''  you  seem  to  me  to  be  very  lonely,  and 
that  man — that  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  dangerous. 
Do  you  want  a friend  ? " 

She  was  trembling  so  that  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  him- 
self from  taking  her  hand  ; only  the  indescribable  some- 
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thing  in  Aldy th  which  did  not  invite  familiarity  held  him 
back.  He  drew  up  a chair  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her, 

''  Mr.  Orme  came  here,’’  she  said,  when  she  was 
composed  enough  to  speak  steadily,  to  accuse  me  of 
deceit.  He  tells  me  I am  in  this  house  under  false 
pretences.  So  I am.  But  it  was  such  a curious  coinci- 
dence ! . . . However,  what  he  said  has  decided  me  to 
be  straightforward  now.  Only,  I am  so  afraid  what  I 
am  going  to  say  will  hurt  you — will  make  you  angry — * 
that  you  will  not  be  my  friend.  Oh,  do  promise  that 
you  w^on’t  be  angry — it  means  so  much  to  you,  I hardly 
dare  tell  you.” 

He  started  ; the  old  suspicion  was  certainty,  all  in  a 
moment. 

I can  guess  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  me,”  he  said 
gently.  ''  I have  not  been  wholly  without  suspicion. 
You  are  Reginald  Staveley’s  daughter.” 

''  Oh  ! ” It  was  a cry  compounded  of  relief  and 
surprise.  ''You  guessed  that ! Yes  ...  I am  x\ldyth 
Staveley  ! There  is  an  Aldyth  Staveley  still,  you  see  ! 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

" I congratulate  you,”  he  said  steadily.  "You  also 
happen  to  be  Lady  Ver5^an,  unless  Reginald  is  alive.” 

She  looked  down  at  her  black  dress.  " He  died  in 
Florence  last  spring.” 

He  was  not  afraid  now  to  take  her  hands.  " Wel- 
come ! ” he  said,  in  an  oddly  excited  tone. 

Her  tears  ran  over.  " Welcome  for  me,  though  I 
take  your  place  ! ” 

He  smiled. 

" It  is  not  my  place  ; I have  had  a presentiment  all 
along  that  I was  not  the  heir,”  he  said.  " But  I think 
you  must  see  that,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe, 
I would  rather  it  were  you  ! Aldyth,  my  cousin  Aldyth, 
my  mother’s  namesake  ! You  are  no  longer  friendless 
and  homeless,  dear  ! There  is  someone  to  shield  you 
from  Orme’s  pursuit  ! ” 
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She  stared  at  him.  From  Orme's  pursuit  ? ” she 
faltered. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

I suppose  I can  guess  why  you  left  Wildmarsh, 
and  why  he  followed  you.'’ 

''  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  she  warmly  cried.  I 
left  because  he  is  so  rough  and  rude,  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  treat  women.  My  father  left  me  to  his 
care,  but  oh ! he  must  have  changed  indeed  since  father 
was  his  friend.  He  came  here  to-day,  simply  to  try  and 
get  me  to  promise  not  to  let  you  know  who  I am." 

‘‘  That  sounds  fishy,  very  fishy,"  said  Maurice. 

Why  has  he  kept  us  apart  ? Why  were  you  sent  to 
him,  and  not  to  your  uncle.  Lord  Veryan  ? " 

That  was  my  father's  wish.  He  had  renounced  his 
family  altogether.  He  sent  me  to  Mr.  Orme.  But  I 
am  almost  of  age,  I am  able  to  judge  for  myself,"  she 
cried  indignantly.  I decide  that  my  father  did  wrong 
to  keep  alive  an  old  feud,  very  wrong  to  send  me  to 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Orme,  and  that  he  would,  if  he 
could  see  me  now,  feel  that  I do  right ! " 

She  began  to  weep,  hiding  her  eyes  behind  a little 
handkerchief  with  so  pitiful  an  air  that  Maurice's  own 
eyes  were  wet. 

‘'Don’t  you  trouble,  dearie,"  he  said,  in  his  winning 
way.  “ There  simply  can't  be  two  opinions  as  to  your 
having  done  the  right  thing.  And  now  that  the 
uncertainty's  over,  and  I know  what  to  expect,  I feel 
so  excited,  I could  jump  over  the  moon  ! It's  as  good 
as  discovering  a sister,  isn't  it  ? I must  go  out  and 
wire  to  old  Kelding,  our  solicitor,  to  say  that  you're 
found  ! Orme  can  identify  you,  I suppose,  and  you 
have  the  certificate,  or  the  papers,  or  whatever  it  is, 
concerning  your  father's  death  ! Lady  Veryan,  let  me 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you  ! " With  a playful 
grace  that  became  him  well,  he  bent  a knee,  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it.  “I  say  you  know,  this  is 
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great  I We  must  do  something  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion ! You  needn't  keep  me  at  arm's  length  any  more, 
as  you  did  yesterday  ! I may  take  you  out,  the  whole 
bench  of  Bishops  couldn't  object  to  that  1 Let  me  dine 
you,  and  we'll  do  the  theatre  afterwards  ! Do  say 
yes.  Cousin  Aldyth." 

‘‘  Yes  ! Why,  I should  think  so  ! " cried  the  girl, 
letting  herself  go  with  a sense  of  delighted  relief.  ‘‘  Of 
course  I may  go  out  with  you  ! At  last,  at  last,  I have 
somebody  with  a right  to  me,  somebody  that  I have 
a claim  upon  ! I am  in  a mood  to  frolic  to-day  ! " 

They  stood  up  facing  each  other,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  laughing  into  each  other's  eyes.  A handsome 
pair.  The  girl  was  deeply  excited,  the  tears  hardly  dry 
upon  her  cheeks.  The  stress  and  desolation  of  the  past 
month,  the  fury  of  emotion  which  Orme  had  that  day 
made  her  suffer,  induced  a wild,  reckless  mood.  Mis- 
chief was  awake  in  her. 

“ I feel  hke  a girl  in  a novel,"  she  laughed.  Isn't 
it  romantic  ? ” 

‘‘  I'll  go  off  and  get  into  my  evening  things,"  he  said, 

and  fetch  you  at  half-past  six.  Aurevoiv,  Lady  Veryan ! " 

He  hurried  from  the  room,  leaving  her  standing, 
breathless,  hardly  knowing  whether  she  was  on  her 
head  or  her  heels.  Amy  peeped  in. 

‘‘  Is  he  gone  ? I was  just  bringing  tea,"  she 
remarked. 

Amy,  he  and  I have  found  out  something  so 
wonderful.  We  are  cousins ; and  I am  Lady  Veryan. 
I am  a baroness  of  the  United  Kingdom."  She  burst 
out  laughing,  went  up  to  Amy,  and  shook  her  gently 
by  the  shoulders.  " I'm  not  mad,  only  glad,"  she  cried, 
laughing.  “ Indeed,  I'm  not ! The  mystery  is  out  at 
last  I Give  me  a cup  of  tea,  and  then  we  must  run 
and  unpack  an  evening  gown,  and  see  if  I have  any- 
thing fit  to  wear.  Oh,  Amy,  how  happy  I am  1 How 
happy  1 And  I have  been  so  lonely  I " 
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Amy's  mystification  was  great,  but  her  sympathy 
was  greater.  As  soon  as  she  grasped  the  fact  that  Miss 
Gray  was  going  out,  she  flew  upstairs  and  laid  out  on 
the  bed  the  dainty  black  evening  gown  and  accessories, 
which  had  so  far  wasted  their  sweetness  in  a drawer, 
and  set  to  work  with  a will  to  arrange  the  fine,  abundant 
hair,  and  dress  the  young  lady  with  deft  and  practised 
fingers. 

Maurice  appeared,  punctual  to  the  moment,  in  his 
own  little  electric  coiipe  ; when  Aldyth  entered  it,  there 
was  a posy  of  white  flowers  laid  upon  the  seat  for  her. 

Maurice's  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  deep,  speech- 
less approval.  She  was  in  all  respects  a worthy  claimant 
to  an  old,  proud  name. 

Don't  you  think  it  was  providential  that  I came  to 
Orkney  Gardens  yesterday  ? " he  asked. 

‘‘  But  was  it  not  curious,"  replied  the  girl,  that  I 
should  have  come  in  answer  to  that  advertisement,  to 
your  aunt’s  house,  without  an  idea  of  where  I was 
coming  ? " 

‘‘  Wasn't  it  curious  that  Parbury  should  so  strongly 
have  urged  me  to  go  to  Lowthian  for  my  open-air  cure  ? " 

‘‘  And  that  Harrie  and  I should  have  happened  to 
drive  that  way  1 " 

“ You  see,  it  was  to  be ; these  things  are  fate,”  he 
told  her,  almost  in  a whisper. 

‘‘  There  was  something  in  you  that  reminded  me  of 
my  father  from  the  first,"  she  said. 

‘‘  And  something  in  your  face  arrested  me,  but  I 
could  not  trace  what  it  was.  I know  now,  it  is  your 
mouth,  which  is  that  of  an  ancestress  who  hangs  in  the 
little  drawing-room  at  Malloe.  When  I was  a kid,  I 
called  her  the  lady  with  the  puppy.  She  was  an 
Aldyth  too." 

“ I wonder  you  did  not  hear  Harrie  calling  me 
Aldyth,  and  prick  up  your  ears." 

‘‘  I think  Miss  Harrie  calls  you  Alda,  doesn't  she  ? " 
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“ So  she  does” 

“ I should  certainly  have  remarked  it  had  she  called 
you  Aldyth/'  he  said  reflectively.  And  Orme  did  not 
call  you  Miss  Staveley.’’ 

He  never  called  me  anything,  except  girl  or  woman, 
as  a term  of  contempt.'' 

“ He  seems  an  amiable  person." 

''  Oh,  well,  we  mustn't  be  hard  on  him,  he  has  had 
troubles.  He  is  kind,  in  his  way." 

She  broke  off.  It  did  not  do  to  think  of  Orme. 

The  large,  gilded,  glittering  restaurant  was  a wholly 
new  experience  to  her.  London  was  a world  she  had 
not  entered  ; but  as  she  sat  at  the  elegantly  appointed 
table,  she  told  herself  that  after  all,  this  was  her  own 
world.  She  was  quite  at  home  here.  And  Maurice,  to 
his  delight,  noted  that  she  held  her  own  among  all  the 
lavishly- dressed  women  who  surrounded  her.  In  these 
days  of  dyed  hair,  paste  diamonds,  enamelled  throats, 
and  loud  manners,  her  air  of  quiet  distinction  stood  out 
as  a growing  lily  among  artificial  flowers.  His  eyes 
rested  on  her,  fascinated.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  he 
forgot  to  talk  to  her  for  a while.  When  the  pause 
became  embarrassing,  she  said  : 

''  Tell  me  about  my  new  relations." 

Well,  you  know,  really  there  are  none,"  he  laughed, 
" except  the  Dowager,  who  won’t  be  at  all  pleased  at 
your  appearance.  She  had  no  private  fortune,  and  the 
amount  she  now  has  will  depend  largely  on  the  present 
owner.  I won't  explain  all  that  now.  Her  husband 
was  an  ill-conditioned  sort  of  brute.  One  ought  not  to 
say  so,  with  him  just  dead,  but  he  .was  ; nobody  could 
stand  him.  He  was  such  a screw,  he  couldn't  get 
anybody  to  marry  him.  He  went  about  for  years 
proposing  to  everybody ; and  at  last  he  got  caught 
by  this  trying  person,  who  hid  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  strong.  She  has  always  been  ailing,  and  was  by 
no  means  young  when  they  married.  There  were  no 
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children,  and  they  didn't  get  on  well.  It  was  a fear- 
some house  to  stay  in.  It  used  to  remind  me  of  old 
Crawley’s  menage  in  Thackeray’s  ‘ Vanity  Fair.’  Do 
you  remember  the  butler’s  menu,  ' Moutongonavvy  ? ’ 
That’s  the  kind  of  dinner  you  got.” 

‘‘  I don’t  much  hke  the  sound  of  my  new  family.” 
‘‘You  should  say  your  old  family.  Don’t  take  away 
our  solitary  claim  to  consideration.  But  you  and  I are 
the  family  now.  La  famille,  c'est  nous'' 

“ When  I come  into  my  inheritance,  I think  I shall 
ask  Mr.  Orme  to  let  Harrie  come  and  live  with  me.” 

“ What,  the  delightful  elf  with  the  fizzly  hair  and  the 
turn-up  nose  ? Now,  how  can  that  httle  girl  possibly 
be  Orme’s  daughter  ? " 

In  spite  of  herself,  Aldyth  felt  her  cheeks  redden  as 
she  replied  : 

“ I beheve  I love  her  more  than  he  does.” 

Poor  little  girl,  left  with  such  a savage,”  said 
Maurice  pityingly.  “ How  right  you  did  to  break  free  ! 
If  he  could  not  behave  himself  with  you  there,  there 
is  no  hope  for  him.” 

Aldyth  let  fall  a sigh.  Her  rage  against  Orme  was 
beginning  to  cool  as  it  often  did  when  the  storm  was 
over  ; she  felt  inchned  to  defend  him. 

“ He  has  had  a sad  life,”  she  said,  “ and  he  has  no 
faith  in  women.  I am  sorry  for  him.” 

“ If  he  couldn’t  see  that  you  were  straight — ” began 
Maurice. 

“ Well,  I think  it  was  because  ” — she  stopped  dead. 
It  had  been  on  her  tongue  to  say  that  she  beheved  it 
was  because  the  fact  of  her  sincerity  would  have  meant 
so  much  to  Orme  that  he  was  unwilhng  to  trust  his 
own  feehngs  where  she  was  concerned  ; but  realising 
in  time  that  this  would  be  a quite  impossible  thing  to 
say,  she  went  on  : ‘‘You  see,  I am  the  daughter  of 
Mary  Gray  ; and  she  was  either  the  cousin  or  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  woman  who 
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wrecked  his  life.  I am  very  like  her  in  face,  too,  I 
believe.  I wonder  at  your  thinking  me  like  the 
Staveleys  ; I have  never  been  thought  so.’’ 

‘‘  Well,”  said  Maurice,  his  eyes  dwelling  with  great 
approbation  upon  her.  ''  Of  course  I want  to  think 
so  ; it  would  be  such  a comphment  to  the  Staveleys.” 
Oh,”  she  said,  ‘‘  you  mustn’t  be  too  kind,  or  I shall 
burst  into  tears  in  front  of  everybody.  You  don’t 
know  what  it  means  to  me  to  know  that  you  are  glad, 
not  angry  with  me,  and  that  the  truth  is  out ! ” 

'‘You  haven’t  time  to  c^  now  ; you  must  do  that 
at  the  theatre  ; they  say  it’s  very  pathetic,”  he  said 
humorously.  " We  have  dawdled  over  our  dinner,  and 
ought  to  be  off  at  once.  I’ll  go  and  see  if  my  man’s 
there.” 

He  thought  her  almost  faultlessly  charming  as  she 
walked  down  the  long,  gay  room,  her  cloak  hanging 
from  her  shoulders  in  the  indescribable  way  produced 
by  perfect  carriage. 

It  was  the  time  of  year  when  most  London  theatres 
of  the  best  kind  are  closed.  There  was,  in  fact,  only 
one  of  the  first  rank  where  the  Star  Company  was 
performing,  and  an  unusually  popular  piece  was 
drawing  full  houses  in  spite  of  the  dead  season. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  when  they  entered  the  stalls. 

Orme,  when  he  left  Orkney  Gardens  in  his  frenzy  of 
rage  and  bitter  feeling,  had  realised  that  he  must  do 
something  to  distract  his  thoughts  in  the  evening,  or  go 
mad.  He  took  a ticket  for  the  play ; and  he  was 
already  seated,  far  back  in  the  stalls,  when  the  brilliant 
and  well-matched  pair  entered. 

Aldyth’s  good  dinner  and  unwonted  excitement 
combined  to  make  her  quite  radiant ; as  she  passed 
to  her  seat,  many  heads  were  turned  in  her  direction. 
The  glory  of  her  chestnut  hair,  set  off  by  pearl  combs, 
was  a fine  setting  for  her  luminous,  changeful  face. 
There  was  a spice  of  recklessness  in  her  gaiety  : some- 
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thing  defiant  and  militant.  She  seemed  gloriously  alive 
— her  youth  and  fine  vitality  made  themselves  felt. 

Geo&ey  Orme  sat  and  watched  the  two  heads,  bendiijg 
over  the  same  programme.  He  caught  every  now 
and  then  the  warm  curve  of  a cheek,  the  flicker  of  a 
smile  ; and  more  often  intercepted  a gaze  of  delightpd 
admiration  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  or  a rapt, 
amused  look  of  listening. 

The  curtain  rose.  Orme  never  afterwards  knew  wh?it 
the  play  was  called,  or  what  it  was  about ; for  hiiji, 
the  whole  drama  of  the  evening  was  being  enacted 
before  the  footlights.  It  was  not  until  the  end  pf 
the  second  act  that  Ha5rward,  standing  up  in  his  place^ 
espied  him.  Orme  saw  him  instantly  stoop  and  com-J 
municate  the  fact  to  his  neighbour. 

''  Great  Scot ! ” was  what  Maurice  murmured  ; 
“ Orme  is  here  ! '' 

Aldyth  started  violently.  ''  What  did  you  say  ? 

''  Orme  is  here — at  the  back  of  the  stalls — glaring 
at  us.’' 

It  struck  Aldyth  at  the  moment  as  a sign  that  she 
must  be  overwrought,  that  the  first  idea  that  the  news 
suggested  to  her  was  a strong  desire  to  see  what  Orme 
looked  like  in  evening  dress  ; she  could  not  fancy  him 
to  herself.  But  she  dared  not  turn  round. 

I told  him  I would  have  no  more  to  say  to  him,” 
she  said. 

And  quite  rightly.  He  does  not  know  how  to  treat 
a lady,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences.” 

But  Aldyth  felt  her  radiance  and  exultation  depart- 
ing. She  knew  how  her  presence  here  with  her  cousin 
must  inevitably  confirm  Orme  in  all  his  belief  in  her 
double-dealing.  He  doubtless  thought  that  even  then, 
that  afternoon,  she  had  been  intending  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Ha3Avard.  That  the  whole  thing  had 
happened  since — explanation  and  all — and  that  it  was 
the  consequence  of  a totally  unexpected  visit  from  her 
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cousin — would  seem  wildly  improbable.  The  thought 
troubled  her  unaccountably.  Throughout  the  last  act, 
she  seemed  to  feel  his  eyes  upon  her  back,  accusing, 
sneering,  asking  whether  he  had  not  done  right  to 
mistrust  her.  She  was  here,  in  the  theatre,  with  a 
young  man,  totally  unchaperoned — Ornie  knew  that 
there  was  nobody  but  a maid-serv^ant  at  Orkney 
Gardens — and  her  companion  was  the  one  person 
she  had  been  entreated  to  avoid  by  her  father  whom 
she  professed  to  love,  and  who  had  been  dead  scarce 
six  months  1 

Angrily  she  told  herself  that  it  was  all  Orme's  own 
fault.  She  had  been  sent  to  his  care,  and  he  had  not 
taken  care  of  her.  He  had  driven  her  from  his  house, 
had  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  any  dealings  with 
him.  She  kept  on  sajdng  this  over  to  herself,  unconscious 
of  what  was  transpiring  on  the  stage  before  her. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  she  whispered  appealingly 
to  Maurice  : 

What  do  you  advise  me  to  say  or  do,  if  Mr.  Orme 
should  try  to  speak  to  us  ? 

He  hesitated  a moment. 

I think  it  would  be  best  to  answer  him  civilly,^'  he 
replied.  ''  He  is  a mannerless  brute,  but  I don't  think 
he  has  shown  any  bad  intentions.  I imagine  he  is 
more  likely  to  avoid  us,  but  if  he  comes  forward,  I should 
treat  it  naturally  ; only,  of  course,  don't  be  cordial." 

She  laughed  a little  unsteadily,  as  she  stood  up,  her 
eyes  carefully  turned  away  from  the  direction  in  which 
she  knew  that  Orme  was  ; and  lifted  her  cloak  for  her 
cousin  to  put  it  on.  It  was  taken  from  her  by  another 
hand,  and  she  heard  Orme's  voice  just  behind  her, 
sajing  with  perfect  calm  : 

Well,  how  did  you  like  the  play  ? " 

She  was  so  astonished  that  for  a moment  she  really 
could  not  speak.  She  could  only  stand  looking  at  him,^ 
facing  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  saying  volumes 
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while  his  tongue  was  still.  Irony,  scorn,  and  a kind  of 
pity,  she  read  in  his  indomitable  gaze.  He  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  holding  hers,  in  triumphing  over  her,  in 
feeling  able  to  say  to  himself  : Like  all  women,  she  is 

weak,  worthless.  I am  wholly  justified  in  my  contempt.” 
“ HuUo  ! ” said  Hayward,  who  had  been  putting  on 
his  own  coat,  preparatory  to  helping  Aldyth.  There 
you  are  ! Congratulate  me  1 I,  a man  almost  without 
kith  or  kin,  have  found  a cousin.” 

''  And  such  a cousin,”  said  Orme,  with  quiet  courtesy, 
yet  with  an  edge  in  his  voice  that  hit  Aldyth  like  a blow. 

You're  right ! ” said  Maurice  heartily.  ''  I have  to 
thank  you  for  your  care  of  her,  but  I am  sure  you  must 
feel  she  has  done  the  right  thing  in  declaring  herself. 
Poor  Reginald,  we  know,  was  embittered  ; but  he  could 
not  wish  her  to  keep  up  a blood-feud  with  her  own 
people.  Besides,”  he  went  on,  laughing,  ‘‘  the  finger 
of  something  greater  than  Chance  must  have  been  in 
it,  when  she  answered  my  aunt's  advertisement  for  a 
care-taker,  mustn't  it  ? ” 

Orme  looked  at  him  blank ty.  Answered  an 
advertisement  for  a care-taker  ! ” he  echoed. 

Why,  yes,”  said  the  young  man,  moving  slowly 
to  the  door,  with  Aldyth  one  side  of  him  and  Orme 
the  other.  ''  When  she  left  you,  in  a fit  of  independ- 
ence, you  know  she  found  her  only  friends  out  of  town, 
and  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  was  precious  short  of  funds — ” 
Maurice,”  said  Aldyth  softly,  ''  I reaUy  don't  think 
you  need  inflict  all  this  on  Mr.  Orme.  WiU  you  put 
me  into  a cabj  I must  go  home  ? ” 

The  coupe's  here,  I'm  going  to  take  you  home,” 
eagerly  responded  he.  ''  Well,  then,”  to  Orme,  ''  we'll 
say  ‘ Good-night,'  as  her  ladyship  is  in  a hurry.” 

Good-night,”  said  Orme  to  Aldyth.  I came  to 
speak  to  you  just  now  because  there  was  something 
I forgot  to  say  to  you  this  afternoon.  If  anything 
should  go  wrong — if  your  cousin's  advisers  should  see 
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any  objections  to  your  adopting  the  title  and  its  accom- 
pan5ung  advantages — I shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at 
Wildmarsh,  any  time  that  you  care  to  come.” 

‘‘  You  are  extremely  kind,”  she  said  coldly,  surveying 
him  in  some  wonder;  ‘‘  but  I hope  not  to  be  obliged  to 
put  your  faithful  friendship  to  my  father  to  any  further 
strain.” 

They  were  outside  the  theatre,  in  the  glare  of  the  gas, 
and  her  cousin’s  coupe  was  loudly  summoned.  The 
night  was  fine  and  cool,  a light  wind  ruffled  the  girl’s 
hair  as  she  stood  proudly  on  the  steps,  her  lips  just 
apart,  her  breath  coming  quickly.  Orme  stood  two 
steps  below  her,  which  brought  his  eyes  on  a level  with 
hers.  She  thought  he  was  trying  to  say  something,  and 
turned  to  him  with  an  air  of  polite  attention.  There 
was  an  appeal  in  his  expression  which  almost  frightened 
her.  It  was  as  though,  for  the  first  time,  he  were 
abasing  himself  before  her,  mutely  asking  to  be  for- 
given. Maurice’s  words  had  shown  him  how  she  came 
to  Orkney  Gardens.  He  had  misjudged  her.  But  that 
night  she  was  hard  and  reckless,  and  she  still  fiercely 
desired  to  make  him  suffer.  How  splendid  he  looked  I 
What  a massive,  but  well-proportioned  creature  I How 
much  those  deep,  fierce  eyes  could  express  I How  he 
had  hurt  her  that  afternoon.  . . . 

Here  we  are  I In  with  you  1 ” cried  Maurice,  taking 
her  arm  ; and  in  an  instant  she  had  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  and  the  smooth,  noiseless  wheels  were  bearing 
them  away. 

“ Sorry  he  came  and  spoke  to  you,”  said  Maurice 
apologetically ; his  manner  was  perhaps  a thought  too 
proprietary — I got  you  away  as  quickly  as  I could.  It 
is  best  to  let  him  see  at  once  that  you  are  no  longer  in  his 
power.  You  are  sure  he’s  not  legally  your  guardian  ? ” 

‘‘  Oh,  quite  sure,”  she  said,  with  a little  sigh.  “ It  is 
good  not  to  feel  alone  any  more,  not  to  have  to  fight 
my  own  battles.  Mr.  Orme  has  always  seemed  like 
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an  adversary ; — someone  that  I had  to  stand  up  to, 
as  you  might  say,  whenever  we  met.  You  are  very 
different.’' 

''  I hope  so,"  said  Maurice,  with  a confident  little 
laugh.  “ And  now  I am  going  to  follow  up  the  wire 
I sent  to  old  Fielding,  with  a letter.  I shall  go  and  see 
him  to-morrow,  and  find  out  what  he  wants,  if  anything, 
in  the  way  of  evidence  and  documents.  And  I say,  it 
is  going  to  be  a perfect  day  to-morrow — couldn’t  you 
meet  me  at  Paddington  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  let  us  go 
down  to  Cookham  and  take  a boat  ? ’’ 

'‘No,”  she  said  decidedly;  “I  shall  be  "too  tired. 
Maurice — I — I don’t  think  we  will  go  out  again  together 
until  it  is  generally  known  that  I am  Lady  Veryan.” 

He  turned  to  her  indignantly.  His  pulses  were 
throbbing  because  she  had  called  him  Maurice. 

‘‘  Why  not  ? We  are  cousins  I ” he  cried. 

" Not — first  cousins,”  she  said  hesitatingly. 

He  sat  so  still  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  spoken. 
Something  in  his  stillness  made  her  afraid  in  the  sort  of 
way  she  had  never  been  afraid  when  in  Orme’s  company. 

" No,  by  Jove  I ” he  said  at  last,  in  the  tones  of  one 
who  makes  a delightful  discovery.  " Not  so  very  nearly 
related,  are  we  ? But  enough  for  propriety,  don’t  you 
think,  dear — ^my  dear,  sweet  cousin — ' the  only  one  the 
poor  chap  had  1 ’ ” 

" Maurice,  you  have  been  so  sweet  to  me  all  day,  don’t 
be  ridiculous.” 

He  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  her  hand. 

" But  I do  deserve  a little  thanks,  don’t  I ? ” he 
eagerly  whispered,  close  in  her  ear.  " I have  been 
good  to  you,  haven’t  I,  supplanter  though  you  are  ! 
Oh,  Aldyth,  I’ve  had  no  thought  but  gladness  for 
you  . . . and  I like  to  think  you  share  the  gladness, 
dear,  dear — dear — cousin  I ” 

His  mouth  was  close  to  the  cloudy  tendrils  of  hair 
that  curved  about  her  little  ear — the  soft  warmth  of 
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her  was  so  near  as  to  be  irresistible  to  his  exalted 
fancy.  He  flung  an  arm  about  her,  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

She  gave  a cry  of  indignation  and  outrage.  Side  by 
side  as  they  were,  she  was  helpless  ; but  when  he  felt 
her  start  and  flinch,  and  heard  her  protest,  he  drew 
away,  ashamed.  Then  he  was  apologetic — he  was 
abject — he  pleaded.  He  had  but  sealed  the  compact 
of  their  cousinship,  it  was  only  that  once,  he  swore  he 
was  to  be  trusted,  he  would  never  do  it  again.  But  to 
Aldyth  the  day  was  spoiled.  The  action  had  brought 
about  a complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  Conscience, 
which  had  slept,  awoke  with  keen  consciousness.  She 
had  done  wrong,  and  this  was  her  punishmenc  1 She 
had  run  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  from  Orme's  wrath 
to  Maurice’s  caresses.  Oh,  how  she  hated  to  be  kissed  I 
She  trembled  in  a very  fury  of  repugnance,  shrinking 
away  from  the  penitent  on  his  knees  before  her. 

Oh,  get  up  I ” she  gasped.  “ Don’t  talk  about  it. 
Forget  it  ! Forget  it  1 ” 

But  she  knew  she  could  not  forget  it.  There  was  a 
wasp  in  her  rose,  and  it  had  stung  her.  She  felt  more 
alone,  more  unprotected  and  desolate  than  ever  before, 
when  she  lay  dov/u  to  rest  that  night. 

She  thought  she  would  rather  Orme  had  boxed  her 
ears  than  that  Maurice  had  kissed  her. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

“ Where  the  apple  reddens 
Never  pry, 

Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 

Eve  and  I.*’ 

Robert  Browning. 

The  next  day  was,  as  Maurice  had  prophesied,  beautiful. 
Aldyth  spent  it  in  a fever  of  suspense.  What  would 
happen  ? Would  Maurice  rush  in  to  carry  her  off  down 
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to  Malloe  ? Would  Orme  call  to  apologise,  as  he  had 
seemed  desirous  of  doing  outside  the  theatre  ? 

No  such  thing  happened.  The  sunny  hours  went 
by,  and  there  was  no  visitor.  The  late  post  brought  a 
very  penitent  epistle  from  Maurice,  imploring  pardon 
for  his  indiscretion  of  the  previous  night,  begging  her  to 
praise  him  for  doing  her  bidding  and  keeping  away  ; and 
adding  that  Mr.  Fielding  would  like  her  to  forward  any 
documents  she  might  possess  concerning  her  identity. 

These  were  very  few.  Aldyth  had  no  idea  where  she 
was  born,  nor  where  her  parents  were  married.  Her 
father's  death  was  the  only  thing  for  which  she  could 
produce  written  proof.  Somerset  House  must  furnish 
the  record  of  the  marriage.  That  is,  if  it  took  place  in 
England,  which  she  thought  most  probable. 

She  wrote  to  Maurice  a guarded  and  business-like 
letter,  sending  him  the  Italian  papers,  which,  as  she 
kept  them  in  her  cash-box,  she  had  with  her. 

When  another  day  had  dragged  by  its  slow  length, 
she  began  to  be  restless.  Of  course,  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Orme  could  again  present  himself,  after 
their  parting.  But  his  manner,  when  they  met  at  the 
theatre,  had  suggested  to  her  that  he  might  write.  He 
did  not,  however ; neither  did  Maurice.  A third  day 
passed,  slow  and  stagnant.  She  began  to  wish  that  she 
had  taken  Orme's  advice,  and  employed  a lawyer  of 
her  own,  as  she  could  then  have  gone  to  him  and  heard 
reports  of  progress.  She  would  not  show  impatience,  and 
so  did  not  write  again  to  Maunce.  It  was  not  until  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  that  she  again  heard  from  him. 
The  letter  was  short,  and  struck  her  as  tiurned.  It  was 
blotted,  and  some  words  were  erased.  He  said  that  he 
had  received  information  from  Mr.  Fielding  and  also 
from  the  Dowager  Lady  Veryan,  which  had  upset  him 
considerably.  He  thought  it  would  be  best  tor  Aldyth 
herself  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Fielding  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  He  felt  sure  that  things  would  ultimately 
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come  right,  but  certainly  there  were  unforeseen 
difficulties. 

The  letter  struck  the  girl  with  a feeling  of  cold  dread. 
There  were  then  rocks  ahead  1 With  sudden  appre- 
hension she  recalled  the  earnestness  of  Orme's  manner 
in  their  strenuous  interview,  as  he  urged  upon  her 
the  strength  of  her  father's  wish  that  she  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  family,  and  suggested  that 
weighty  reasons  for  such  a wish  must  exist.  There 
was  something  that  she  did  not  know  of— something 
that  Orme  knew — something  that  Maurice  had  dis- 
covered. 

What  was  it  ? The  crimson  flooded  her  face,  then 
left  her  white  and  shaking.  All  her  elation,  her  reckless 
delight  in  her  new  position,  vanished  in  a blinding 
cloud  of  cold  doubt. 

What  new  family  tragedy,  what  bitterness  lay  in 
store  for  her  ? Something  that  Maurice  felt  he  could 
not  personally  mention  to  her.  She  must  hear  it  from 
his  lawyer. 

Oh,  if  Orme  were  here,  she  found  herself  instinctively 
desiring.  He  understood,  he  too  had  been  scorched  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  her  father's  happiness  ; they  two 
had  come  through  their  ordeal  together,  and  it  was  to 
him,  the  man  who  would  not  misjudge,  that  her  father 
had  entrusted  her. 

Oh,  but  he  had  misjudged  1 He  had  scorned  1 He 
had  so  hurt  and  lacerated  her  that  he  had  completely 
alienated  her  ; it  was  his  fault,  from  beginning  to  end  ! 
His  fault,  she  passionately  told  herself.  If  he  could 
but  have  behaved  reasonably,  she  would  have  remained 
quietly  at  Wildmarsh  until  she  was  of  age,  and  then 
things  could  or  would  presumably  have  been  explained. 
But  now  she  was  left  alone — alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
some  unhappy,  probably  some  shameful  secret,  after 
which  life  could  never  again  be  the  same. 

However,  it  was  imperative  for  her  to  take  some  step, 
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for  she  was  desperately  short  of  money.  In  the  bank, 
to  her  credit,  lay  the  fifty  pounds  which  Orme  had  sent 
her,  and  which,  so  far,  thanks  to  her  pittance  as 
care-taker,  she  had  not  needed  to  touch.  But  the 
doctor's  bill  had  just  come  in,  the  end  of  the  quarter 
had  not  arrived,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  out 
of  debt. 

It  was  in  agony  of  mind,  and  full  of  foreboding,  that 
she  presented  herself  before  the  prosperous-looking 
elderly  gentleman  who  managed  the  Veryan  affairs. 

He  looked  at  her  kindly,  with  pity,  she  thought,  as 
he  begged  her  to  be  seated,  and,  leaning  back  in . his 
chair,  narrowly  scanned  her  sweet  face. 

''  My  thanks  are  due  to  you.  Miss  Staveley,”  he  said, 

for  so  kindly  coming  to  see  me.  You  may  be  able,  by 
a few  words,  to  unravel  this  little  puzzle  of  ours."  He 
put  on  his  spectacles,  drew  some  memoranda,  duly 
filed,  towards  him,  and  began  to  turn  them  over. 

Well,  Miss  Staveley,  as  the  first  question,  can  you  tell 
me  with  exactitude,  hov/  old  you  are  at  the  present  time  ? ” 
Certainly  I can.  I was  twenty  years  old  last  March." 

‘‘  Now,  what  makes  you  sure  that  that  is  your  age  ? " 
he  asked  earnestly.  “ Are  you,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
sure  ? Think  carefully." 

“ I — I have  never  heard  it  disputed,"  she  faltered. 
''  I have  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  We 
often  discussed  my  age,  because  my  father  was  anxious 
to  live  until  I was  twenty-one.  You  know,  he  died  this 
spring,  quite  suddenly." 

The  lawyer  tapped  with  his  finger  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  while  he  meditated. 

You  never  saw  any  register,  or  copy  of  register,  of 
your  birth  ? " 

‘‘  Never." 

Do  you  know  where  j^ou  were  born  ? " 

No." 

“ In  England  or  abroad  ? " 
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**  In  England,  I should  fancy.” 

He  drew  one  paper  forth  from  the  packet  he  held, 
and  laid  it  out  on  the  table  before  him. 

“ Well,  Miss  Staveley,”  he  said,  ''  this  is  a very  trjnng 
affair  for  you,  and  I hardly  know  what  advice  to  give 
you  in  the  matter.  I have  here  the  record  of  the 
marriage  of  your  father  with  Myra  Gray,  in  a registry 
office  in  Sunderland,  just  eighteen  years  ago.  So,  unless 
we  can  prove  that  you  are  three  years  younger  than  you 
have  always  supposed  yourself  to  be,  we  must,  I fear, 
most  reluctantly  conclude — that  you  were  born  out  of 
wedlock.” 

“ What  do  you  say  ? ” 

The  girl  rose  from  the  table,  wliite  as  ashes,  her  eyes 
fixed  terribly  upon  him.  For  a moment  the  room 
swam  around  her,  with  its  warm  atmosphere,  bulky 
volumes  of  reference,  files  of  papers  and  tin  boxes. 

“ Open — open  the  window  I ” she  gasped  pitifully. 

The  substantial  Mr.  Fielding  jumped  up  with  positive 
alacrity.  He  raised  the  grimy  sash,  moved  quite 
nimbly  to  an  inner  door,  and  called  to  an  invisible  clerk 
to  bring  him  a glass  of  water. 

Aldyth  subsided  by  the  table.  When  the  water 
came  she  drank  it  gratefully.  Her  hammering  temples 
began  to  clear.  She  had  not  allowed  consciousness  to 
slip  from  her.  The  lawyer  said  nothing  more,  kindly 
waiting  for  her  to  recover.  It  was  she  who  spoke  first. 

From  what  I know  of  my  father,”  she  said,  I 
consider  what  you  say  most  unlikely.” 

''  Ah  1 ” he  said.  ‘‘  Well,  I knew  little  of  Reginald 
Staveley  personally.  He  was,  I have  been  told,  a — er 
— very  charming  person  ; but  he  was  always  considered 
wild.” 

‘‘  He  was  never  dishonest,”  faintly  said  Aldyth. 

H’m  I ” said  Mr.  Fielding.  After  a pause  he  went 
on  : ''  May  I ask  if  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  your  father  to  leave  England  ? ” 
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“ The — the  jewel  affair  ? she  asked  faintly. 

‘‘  Well,”  continued  the  lawyer.  ‘‘  It  was  almost 
immediately  after  this  ceremony  at  the  registrar’s  that 
he  brought  his  wife  to  Mallbe.  The  date  of  the  mar- 
riage here  given  is  July ; and  their  visit  took  place  in 
the  August  of  that  year.  It  would  be  about  two 
years  and  a half  after  what  you  believe  to  be  the  date 
of  your  birth.  Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  he 
took  his  wife  abroad  and  disappeared.  But  I have 
always  understood  that,  from  that  time,  she  exhibited 
definite  symptoms  of  an  unsound  mind,  and  that  he 
placed  her  in  a private  asylum  in  France.  This  seems 
to  make  it  unhkely  that  you  should  have  been  bom  in 
the  March  following.”. 

I feel  sure  that  I am  more  than  seventeen  years 
old,”  said  Aldyth  wearily. 

What  are  your  earliest  recollections.  Miss  Staveley  ? ” 
‘‘  Of  being  held  up  in  my  father’s  arms  to  see  a 
procession  of  bull-fighters  in  Seville.  I was  always 
with  him,  as  far  back  as  I remember.  I had  a nurse 
called  Juana.  I have  no  recollection  of  my  mother.  I 
never,  as  a child,  thought  about  her,  and  nobody  ever 
spoke  to  me  of  her.” 

Well,”  he  said,  ''  I asked  j^our  cousin  to  try  and 
induce  you  to  come  and  see  me,  because  I thought  you 
might  be  able  to  suggest  how  we  could  contrive  to 
make  further  inquiries.  There  is  certainly  no  record 
of  your  birth  in  Somerset  House,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
fact  in  favour  of  your  having  been  bom  after  they  went 
abroad — in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  That  is, 
doubtless,  quite  within  the  range  of  possibilities  ; but 
you  see,  we  have  got  to  prove  it.” 

‘‘  The  people  who  could  tell  you  are  three  in  number,” 
said  Aldyth.  They  all  know  something,  I feel  sure. 
They  are  : Dr.  Mansard,  Mr.  Orme,  and  Miss  Hill, 
the  Vicar’s  sister  at  Grimwold.  You  might  make 
inquiries  there.  They  might  help  us.” 
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The  Dowager  Lady  Veryan  writes  that  there  is 
unhappily  no  doubt  of  your — er — illegitimacy,”  said 
the  lawyer,  in  a depressed  voice. 

''  What  does  she  know  about  it  ? ” asked  Aldyth 
haughtily. 

She  appears  to  have  visited  a good  deal  at  Malloe 
before  her  marriage,  which  did  not  take  place  for 
another  five  years.  She  was  there  at  the  time  of 
your  mother's  visit,  and  through  all  the  scandal  of 
the  jewel  affair.  She  writes  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Reginald  was  then  newly  married,  and  in 
fact,  come  to  the  house  as  a bride.” 

Mr.  Orme — ” began  Aldyth,  and  stopped  short. 

Like  lightning  there  darted  into  her  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  Orme's  own  surprise  when  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Wildmarsh.  He  had  seemed  unable  to 
believe  that  she  should  be  so  old — so  apart  in  age  from 
Harrie.  She  was  at  least  three  years  older  than  he 
expected  her  to  be.  It  had  been  the  same  with 
Caroline  Hill.  She  also  had  been  unable  to  conceal 
her  astonishment.  The  conclusion  was  obvious. 
Neither  Orme,  her  father's  close  friend,  nor  Miss  Hill, 
the  centre  of  parochial  intelligence,  knew  the  secret  of 
her  birth.  There  remained  but  one  hope — Dr.  Mansard. 
If  he  could  not  solve  the  mystery,  she  was  helpless. 

She  sat,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  feeling  like 
Pandora,  after  opening  the  fatal  box.  Not  a letter,  not 
a vestige  of  any  kind  of  documentary  evidence  had  her 
fathei  bequeathed  to  her.  This  alone  seemed  to  show 
that  there  was  no  hope.  He  had  sought  to  shirk  the 
question  altogether,  by  keeping  her  and  his  family 
apart.  There  was  but  one  thing  which,  in  her  view, 
told  on  the  side  of  there  being  an  explanation,  if  it 
could  but  be  found.  Tliis  was  the  fact  that,  though 
her  father  could  very  easily  have  taught  her  to  believe 
herself  three  years  younger  than  she  in  fact  was,  yet  he 
had  not  chosen  to  do  so.  If  she  were  really  only 
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seventeen,  as  the  marriage  date  would  make  her,  there 
was  no  conceivable  reason  for  her  having  been  taught 
to  think  herself  older.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
existed  strong  reason  for  feigning  her  to  be  younger 
than  she  was,  the  thing  could  have  been  done  without 
much  difficulty. 

She  suggested  this  to  Mr.  Fielding,  who  replied  that 
the  same  idea  had  occurred  to  him,  but  that  he  was 
obliged  to  consider  the  fact  that,  according  to  all 
rumour,  poor  Mrs.  Reginald  was  in  an  asylum  in 
the  spring  following  her  marriage,  and  this  would 
constitute  a very  strong  reason  against  any  false 
assignment  of  the  birth  to  that  date.  This  appeared 
incontrovertible. 

The  only  thing  that  Aldyth  could  suggest  was  that 
Mr.  Orme  and  Dr.  Mansard  be  both  communicated  with, 
and  if  they  offered  any  suggestions,  that  these  should 
be  at  once  followed  up.  Aldyth  herself  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  whole  story,  except  such  glimpses  as  had  been 
from  time  to  time  gleaned  by  her  in  the  last  few  months, 
that  she  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter.  She  crept 
back  to  Orkney  Gardens,  with  a burden  at  her  heart — 
a load  of  shame  clogging  her  light  footsteps  and  beating 
down  her  courage. 

Wholly  unprepared  had  she  been  for  such  humiliation 
as  this.  She  felt  at  first  as  though  she  could  not  face 
the  sunshine.  Indignantly  she  had  repelled  the  charge  ; 
but  when  she  thought  over  all  she  had  heard  of  the 
girl  who  had  for  a time  passed  as  Orme’s  wife,  and 
reflected  that  her  own  mother  had  come  from  the  same 
surroundings  and  the  same  baleful  influence,  her  faith 
sank  back  abashed.  No  wonder  the  folk  at  Grimwold 
had  looked  upon  her  with  cynicism  1 No  wonder  she 
had  not  been  called  upon  ! She,  Aldyth  Staveley,  the 
proud,  the  exclusive,  the  tenderly  nurtured  and  admired, 
was  a Pariah,  an  outlaw,  a woman  with  no  right  to  her 
name. 
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No  wonder  there  had  been  pity  mingled  with  Orme's 
scorn  of  her  ! No  wonder  he  did  not  look  for  a high 
standard,  nor  for  true  ideals  from  the  result  of  so 
undisciplined  a boy-and-girl  passion. 

On  the  following  day,  she  began  to  collect  herself 
more,  to  stand  up  under  the  blow,  and  to  tell  herself 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  proof. 

She  hoped  greatly  for  a visit  from  Maurice,  but  he 
did  not  come,  so  in  the  evening  she  wrote  to  him,  telling 
him  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Fielding,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a confusion  about  dates,  but  that  she  felt  sure,  as 
he  said  in  his  letter,  things  would  ultimately  prove 
to  be  all  right.  Could  he  suggest  any  further  inquiries 
to  be  instituted  ? 

To  this  letter  there  was  no  direct  reply,  but  on  the 
following  day  she  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Fielding. 

This  stated  that  Mr.  Maurice  Hayward  had  met  Mr. 
Orme  by  appointment  at  his  Club  in  London,  and  had 
ascertained  from  him  that  he  had  always  believed  that 
the  marriage  took  place,  as  the  register  set  forth,  at  the 
registry  office  in  Sunderland.  He,  Mr.  Orme,  was  not 
at  the  time  at  Grimwold,  having  gone  to  America  on 
business  : he  returned  to  England  about  three  months 
later.  Mr.  Orme  had  been  wholly  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  first  sight  of  Aldyth.  Her  father  had  made  him  no 
confidences  respecting  her  birth,  only  earnestly  begging 
him  to  keep  her  away  from  the  Veryans.  He  had  no 
explanation  to  suggest.  A letter  had  been  received 
from  Dr.  Mansard,  to  almost  the  same  effect.  It,  how- 
ever, contained  one  piece  of  news  which  might  be 
considered  as  evidence.  Myra  Gray,  about  two  years 
and  a half  before  her  marriage,  was  in  very  bad  health, 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  seances,  and  for  some  time 
was  reported  seriously  ill.  But  he.  Dr.  Mansard,  was 
not  called  in,  and  after  a time  she  completely  recovered. 
She  was  nursed,  during  this  period,  by  a young  Quaker 
woman  of  the  name  of  Pollard,  who  was  since  dead,  as 
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the  doc’tor  had  ascertained  by  going  to  the  house  where 
she  used  to  live  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  anything. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  that  there  was 
only  one  course  open  to  Miss  Staveley,  and  that  was, 
to  have  investigations  made  on  her  own  account.  Mr. 
Fielding  would  be  happy  to  undertake  these,  if  she 
would  guarantee  the  expenses.  But  he  thought  it  right 
to  tell  her  that,  so  far,  all  the  evidence  seemed  to  point 
in  one  direction — namely,  that  she  had  no  legal  claim  to 
the  title. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

A TELEGRAM 

For  the  days  of  darkness  of  spirit  are  over  for  all  of  us  here, 
and  the  season 

When  desire  was  a longing,  and  absence  a thorn,  and  rejoicing 
a word  without  reason. 

For  the  roof  overhead  of  the  pines  is  astir  with  delight  as 
of  jubilant  voices. 

And  the  floor  underfoot  of  the  bracken  and  heather  alive  as 
a heart  that  rejoices.” 

{‘'  A Song  of  Welcome  ”)  Swinburne. 

The  last  day  of  September  stared  Aldyth  in  the  face, 
and  found  her  with  no  money,  no  plans,  no  place  to  go  to. 

The  misery  she  had  suffered  when  first  she  came  to 
town  alone  was  as  nothing  to  what  she  had  undergone 
during  the  last  ten  days. 

The  silence  of  Maurice  was  the  inexplicable  thing. 
He  had  undertaken  to  champion  her  cause,  he  had 
told  her  that  she  was  to  look  to  him  for  all  the  services 
a man  should  render  to  his  sister.  But  it  seemed  that 
the  Bar-sinister  was  a barrier  he  could  not  pass. 

As  for  Orme,  he  had  done  what  he  could.  She  saw 
now  that  he  must,  from  the  very  first,  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  not  legitimate.  She  had 
to  own  that  he  had  tried  his  best  to  save  her  the  cruelty 
©f  knowledge.  His  last  words  to  her  had  been  the 
assurance  that,  should  her  future  not  prove  as  smiling 
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as  she  pictured  it,  his  house  was  still  open  to  her.  Qf 
course,  the  one  thing  in  the  world  which  she  could 
never  do,  would  be  to  return  there. 

No  ; all  relation  to  her  life  in  England  must  be  wiped 
out.  She  had  tried  to  fight  Fate  single-handed  and  had 
failed.  She  would  go  back  again  to  Italy,  where  she 
had  always  been  happy. 

She  wrote  fully  to  J anet  Armstrong,  telling  her 
everything,  without  reserve.  To  stay  at  Wildmarsh 
was,  she  said,  out  of  the  question  ; and  she  had  found 
out  the  terrible  reason  of  her  father's  wish  to  keep  her 
from  knowledge  of  his  own  family.  Might  she  come 
back  to  them  ? But  she  knew  she  might.  The  Bar- 
sinister  would  not  affright  those  two.  Their  tour  in 
the  Greek  Islands  would  soon  be  over,  they  would  be 
back  in  a week  or  two  in  the  dear  Via  Laura.  Her 
heart  leapt  as  she  thought  of  her  beloved  home.  In 
fancy  she  beheld  the  wide  piazza  of  the  Annunziata^ 
with  the  gallant  Duke's  statue  curvetting  in  the  centre, 
as  he  looks  up  with  that  terrible  intentness  to  the  house 
in  the  corner  whence  he  once  descried  the  ''  passionate 
pale  lady's  face."  And  opposite,  gleaming  from  the 
wall  of  the  Innocenti,  the  blue  plaques  with  the  white 
Della  Robbia  babes  thereon,  their  tiny  hands  out- 
stretched in  childhood's  crucifixion  of  suffering — every 
variety  of  helpless  appeal  to  the  very  depths  of  pity  and 
love. 

Ah,  rare  Florence,  every  street  corner  alive  with 
beauty  ! If  she  could  but  get  back  to  it,  this  terrible 
English  episode  would  be  but  as  a dream  in  the  night. 

Until  she  should  receive  Janet's  answer,  she  must 
stay  by  herself  in  that  little  room  in  Hammersmith 
where  she  had  spent  two  awful  nights  on  her  first 
coming  to  town.  She  had  some  idea  of  starting  at 
once  for  Florence,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
Armstrongs.  But  one  experience  of  arriving  at  an 
empty  flat  deterred  her  from  further  adventure  in  that 
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direction  ; and  she  could  not  raise  the  money  for  her 
journey  without  touching  that  fifty  pounds  of  Orme's 
which  as  yet  lay  whole  at  the  bank. 

She  had  just  enough  money  left  to  give  Amy  a 
present,  pay  her  cab  fare,  and  keep  herself  for  a week 
in  Hammersmith.  At  the  end  of  a week  her  dividend 
was  due,  and  she  could  pay  the  doctor's  bill  and  leave 
the  great,  unfriendly  city. 

Mrs.  Hayward  was  expected  home  about  seven 
o'clock  on  the  ist  of  October ; and  Aldyth  was  deter- 
mined to  be  out  of  the  house  before  her  return,  and 
to  leave  no  address. 

The  tearful  Amy  prepared  her  a cup  of  tea,  and  she 
drank  it,  with  wonder  in  her  mind  as  to  when  she  would 
again  taste  tea  fit  to  drink. 

It  was  a real  sorrow  to  leave  Amy,  who  had  suffered 
keenly  over  the  depression  which  had  enveloped  Miss 
Gray  of  late.  No  explanations  were  possible,  and 
Aldyth  was  in  a way  glad  to  escape  the  girl's  mute 
inquiries.  She  gave  her  all  the  gold  she  dare  spare, 
and  supplemented  the  gift  with  an  elegant  blotter  with 
silver  corners,  from  among  her  own  possessions,  which 
Amy  accepted  with  tears. 

In  the  midst  of  these  depressing  moments,  a telegraph 
boy  came  whistling  up  the  steps,  and  a double  knock 
pealed  through  the  house. 

Oh,  Miss,"  cried  Amy,  ''  if  that's  from  Mrs.  Hayward 
to  say  she's  not  coming  to-night,  you  won't  desert  me, 
will  you  ? " 

But  the  message  was  for  Aldyth.  It  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Caithness  Court,  and  forwarded.  Thus  it 
ran  : 

''  Harrie  dangerously  ill,  calling  for  you.  Him 
away ; we  don't  know  address.  Can't  you  come  ? 

" Hannah." 
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Aldyth  started  to  her  feet  with  a cry.  She  could 
understand  the  distraction  in  which  poor  Hannah  sent 
that  frantic  message.  Harrie  ill,  perhaps  dying,  Orme 
away,  having  left  no  address  ! For  one  brief  minute 
she  struggled  hard  with  pride.  How  could  she  go  ? 
But  Orme’s  absence  'turned  the  scale.  Snatching  a' 
form,  she  scrawled  in  haste  : 

''  Coming  by  next  train  ; please  have  me  met. 

“ Staveley.'’ 

Now  she  must  face  things.  The  first  need  was  to 
get  a cheque  cashed.  Some  of  Orme's  money  must  be 
taken,  her  dividend  would  replace  the  sum  withdrawn 
in  a very  few  days.  She  seized  a Bradshaw,  discovered 
that,  with  a fast  cab,  she  could  just  catch  a train,  and 
soon  found  herself  and  her  possessions  en  route  for 
King’s  Cross.  Stopping  at  a shop  where  Mrs.  Hay- 
ward dealt,  she  got  her  cheque  cashed,  and  reached 
the  station  with  so  little  time  to  spare,  that  she  had 
not  a moment  for  reflection  until  she  found  herself  in 
the  York  express,  with  beating  heart  full  of  doubts  and 
fears  and  forebodings. 

She  was  away — ^but  not  going  to  solitude,  misery, 
privation — she  was  on  her  way  to  Harrie,  the  one  being 
on  earth  who  needed  her — for  whom  she  felt  a tender, 
yearning  affection,  quite  unlike  her  rational  friendship 
for  Janet  Armstrong,  who  was  wholly  capable  of  doing 
without  her. 

She  was  going  back  to  Grimwold,  where  her  father’s 
love  tragedy  had  been  enacted — Grimwold,  where,  if 
rumour  said  truth,  she  had  first  seen  the  light.  Had 
she  really  been  cradled  among  the  heather,  in  the  now 
ruined  shooting  lodge  ? Was  the  craving  with  which 
she  turned  to  those  purple  moors  really  the  yearning  of 
the  wanderer  for  his  native  land  ? She  thought  of  her 
sitting-room,  of  the  conservatory,  of  her  sweet  large 
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bedroom  with  its  whiteness  and  its  silence,  and  its 
glorious  outlook — she  was  ashamed  at  the  trembling  of 
very  joy  that  seized  her,  as  the  thought  of  laying  her 
tired  limbs  to  rest  there  overcame  her.  When  she 
awoke  that  morning,  nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
seemed  so  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  as  that  she 
should  be  at  Wildmarsh  before  next  day. 

Then,  when  her  brain  had  cleared  a little,  came  the 
more  important,  pressing  thoughts,  the  anxiety  respect- 
ing Harrie  : — surmises  as  to  the  nature  of  her  illness, 
and  the  reason  of  the  mill-owner's  prolonged  absence 
from  his  business. 

Such  thoughts  held  her  as  the  daylight  faded,  the 
twilight  grew  deeper,  the  night  fell,  and  still  they  rushed 
northward.  She  had  rested  but  ill  of  late,  and  presently 
she  dropped  asleep,  and  slept  almost  until  they  steamed 
into  York  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

There  was  only  one  train  that  would  take  her  to 
Grimwold,  and  she  had  so  little  time  to  catch  it  that 
she  was  only  able  to  dive  into  a refreshment-room  and 
purchase  two  buns  before  they  were  off  again.  This 
was  the  worst  part  of  the  journey.  The  train  stopped 
everywhere ; she  was  cold,  tired,  more  and  more 
anxious  and  low-spirited  as  the  time  wore  on.  The 
axles  of  the  train  seemed  repeating  over  and  over, 
as  they  do  to  tired  nerves,  the  words  she  most  dreaded  : 

Dan-ger-ous-ly'ill  I Dan-ger-ous-ly-ill  I Dan-ger-ous- 
ly4ll  I till  the  iteration  was  maddening.  Then  she  was 
overswept  by  the  sudden  suspicion — what  if  Orme  had 
sent  the  message  to  entice  her  to  Wildmarsh  under 
false  pretences  ? It  was  instantly  rejected.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  not  be  in  character;  she  did  him 
that  justice.  But  was  she  prudent  in  going  ? After 
all,  what  was  Harrie  to  her  ? 

She  only  knew  that,  when  the  message  came,  she  had 
felt  as  though  there  were  no  alternative. 

Now  came  the  last  station  before  Grimwold  was 
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reached,  and  she  was  recalling  her  sensations  the  first 
time  she  came  that  way.  How  vividly  she  remembered 
her  first  arrival — the  glorious  summer  day,  the  tiny, 
lonely  station,  and  nobody  to  meet  her  ! Would  there 
be  anybody  to-night  ? Well,  if  not  she  knew  better  now 
than  to  walk  ! As  they  slackened  speed,  her  heart  beat 
with  great,  audible  thumpings.  The  train  glided  into 
the  station.  She  lowered  the  sash,  and  felt  the  clean,- 
keen  moor  air  caress  her  face ; then,  under  a lamp 
caught  sight  of  Aaron's  rocky,  steadfast  countenance, 
haggard  and  watchful.  She  was  ashamed  to  hear  how 
like  a sob  was  her  voice  as  she  cried  : Aaron  ! " 

He  started  forward,  his  whole  expression  alight  with 
satisfaction. 

''  Eh,  but  you’ve  been  smart,  my  beauty  ! ” he  said, 
in  so  exulting  a tone  that  Aldyth  could  have  hugged  him. 

Who’d  ha’  thought  you  could  have  been  off  in  that 
minute  ? Seems  like  merrycles,  so  it  do  ! ” 

He  had  unfastened  the  door,  had  lifted  her  bodily 
forth,  had  entered  her  carriage,  possessed  himself  of  her 
bag,  assumed  the  responsibility  for  her  altogether.  She 
was  so  overcome,  she  could  hardly  speak. 

“ How  is  she  ? ” she  gasped  at  last. 

No  change  ; won’t  be  no  change  for  days  and  days. 
Doctor  says  it’s  typhoid.  Hold  that  bag  a minute 
while  I goes  to  the  van — how  many  trunks,  Missy  ? ” 
Only  one.” 

” Ah  ! That’s  right,  then  ! Here,  Saul,  thou  bring  that 
trunk  along — see  ? You  come  with  me.  Missy.  Here’s 
the  mare  ; she’ll  be  fit  to  eat  you,  same  as  we  all  are.” 
Aldyth’s  tears  were  running  quietly  down  in  the  dark. 
” Cold  as  a stone  ! ” he  indignantly  said — no  rug 
for  that  long  journey  ! You’re  a mad  lass,  that’s  what 
you  be  ! Roll  yourself  up  in  that  shawl ; and  Hannah 
she  put  in  the  hot  tin  for  your  feet.  Is  that  snug  ? ” 

It  was.  In  another  minute  they  were  spinning  along 
the  hard  road,  with  the  racing  wind  in  their  faces. 
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''  I was  just  ready  to  leave  the  house  where  I was 
staying  when  Hannah’s  message  came,”  explained  the 
girl — ‘‘  that’s  the  reason  I came  so  quickly,  my  things 
were  all  packed,  and  I was  just  going  to  send  for  a cab.” 
''  Well,  the  Lord  be  praised,”  said  Aaron.  ''  And, 
Missy,  you  hearken  to  me  a minute.  There  was  never 
no  call  for  you  to  run  away.  He’s  loud  at  times,  but 
he’s  a good  master  and  a just  man.  Let  them  as  can 
say  contrairy.  More  than  that.  He  was  powerful  set  on 
you,  and  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  said  before  ’twas 
well  out  of  his  mouth.  There’s  nothing  for  you  to  be 
afeared  on.  Missy,  take  my  word  for’t.  And  a pretty 
kettle  of  fish  we’ve  had  since.” 

Oh,  Aaron,  I’m  so  sorry  ! I believe  I did  wrong  to 
run  away  ! But  I — you  see — I wasn’t  used  to  that  kind 
of  thing.  But  do  tell  me,  how  did  Miss  Harrie  get 
typhoid  ? ” 

''  He  sent  her  to  school,”  said  Aaron  drily,  and  she 
ran  away.  She  came  back  here,  a few  days  after  He 
went  to  London,  and  took  ill  at  once.  I suppose  she 
brought  it  back  with  her.  Anyway,  we  settled  it, 
Hannah  and  Abbie  and  me,  that  she  was  too  ill  for  to 
send  back,  and  glad  we  are  now  that  we  kept  her.  But 
He’s  away,  we  don’t  know  where.  Praise  be  to  the 
Lord  that  you’re  come.  Poor  Hannah,  she’ll  be  fit  to 
fall  down  and  worship  you.” 

The  church  clock  was  chiming  midnight  as  they  turned 
in  at  the  drive  gates  of  Wildmarsh.  Aldyth’s  every 
pulse  was  racing.  As  the  wheels  were  heard,  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  in  a moment  Hannah  had  the 
girl  in  her  arms,  and  was  actually  weeping  great  tears 
as  she  strained  her  to  her  capacious  bosom. 

In  the  dining-room  a cheerful  fire  was  dancing,  and 
a most  appetising  meal  was  spread.  Hannah  un- 
fastened the  girl’s  coat,  set  her  boots  to  the  fire,  brought 
slippers,  and  made  her  eat  before  she  would  give  her 
any  news  of  the  patient.  Abbie  rushed  in,  as  excited 
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and  almost  as  tearful,  and  as  she  ate  her  supper,  Aldyth 
by  degrees  extracted  a full  account  of  her  poor  Harriets 
troubles. 

Caroline  Hill  had  evidently  tried  to  get  in  her  foot  at 
Wildmarsh  directly  Aldyth's  departure  was  known.  It 
had  been  a revelation  that  Orme  should  tolerate  petti- 
coat rule  as  he  had  tolerated  Aldyth's,  and  the 
parson's  sister  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that, 
because  Aldyth  was  welcome,  she  would  be.  The  only 
thing  she  accomplished  was  the  clinching  of  the  school 
idea  for  Harrie  ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
term  the  girl  was  despatched  to  a very  superior 
establishment,  in  the  flat  part  of  the  country.  The 
moorbred  child  pined  and  flagged  in  the  different  air. 
From  the  first  she  had  headaches,  and  suffered  from 
lassitude  and  various  minor  miseries.  At  last  she  grew 
so  ill  and  wretched  that  she  determined  that  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer  ; and  by  dint  of  scaling  a formidable 
garden  wall — a wall  hitherto  regarded  in  the  school  as 
impracticable — she  found  herself  free,  walked  to  the 
station,  took  a ticket,  and  arrived  at  home  in  a high 
fever  and  semi-delirious.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
diagnose  typhoid  in  its  preliminary  stages,  but  Dr. 
Mansard  from  the  first  thought  it  most  likely.  They 
were  daily  expecting  the  return  of  Mr.  Orme,  so  no 
definite  steps  were  taken  as  regards  the  nursing.  But 
when  he  came  not,  they  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  more 
especially  as  he  sent  no  address,  and  they  had  simply 
no  idea  where  he  was.  At  last  Hannah  made  up  her 
mind  that  her  sole  hope  lay  in  Aldyth  ; and  when  the 
girl's  prompt  message  returned,  their  relief  and  gratitude 
had  known  no  bounds. 

But  we  never  thought  you  could  mean  by  to-night's 
train,"  said  Hannah,  finally  wiping  away  her  tears  of 
joy  on  the  corner  of  her  apron.  But  Aaron,  he  said 
he  should  meet  every  train  till  you  come,  no  matter 
how  many." 
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It  appeared  that  Dr.  Mansard  had  been  that  evening, 
and,  hearing  that  Aldyth  was  expected,  had  said  that 
he  would  make  arrangements  with  her  about  the  nurs- 
ing, on  the  following  day.  Abbie  and  Hannah  had  so 
far  shared  it  without  much  difficulty,  the  master 
being  away  ; but  as  they  were  neither  of  them  used  to 
night-work,  they  already  looked  worn  and  red-eyed. 

“ But,  my  sakes,'’  said  Hannah,  I feel  I could  sit  up 
a week  on  end,  now  you’re  here.  Miss  ! ” 

Aldyth  was  herself  astounded  at  the  glow  of  pure 
pleasure  which  transfused  her  at  the  sight  of  their 
love  for  her  and  delight  in  having  her  again.  Hannah 
insisted  that  she  should  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  then 
be  ready  to  relieve  her  next  morning ; but  before 
retiring,  Aldyth  crept  into  the  room  where  Harrie  lay. 

They  had  put  her  in  that  same  room  whither  they 
had  carried  Orme  after  his  accident,  and  as  she  entered, 
Aldyth  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  help  glancing  back 
at  the  scars  upon  the  light  paint  of  the  door,  where  her 
captive  lion  had  smitten  it  with  the  poker. 

Dr.  Mansard  was  a clever  man,  but  an  old-fashioned 
practitioner.  He  had  insisted  upon  the  shaving  of 
Harriets  head,  and  Aldyth,  being  unprepared  for  this, 
was  much  shaken.  Kate  rose  from  her  post  beside  the 
bed,  with  a blush  and  smile  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
Aldyth ; and  Aldyth,  with  tears  running  down  her 
face,  stooped  to  the  sad  little  wreck  upon  the  pillow. 
Harrie’s  eyes  were  glassy,  her  cheeks  red  with  fever, 
her  breath  seemed  to  be  drawn  with  labour.  She  was 
awake ; and  her  eyes  rested  on  the  face  above  her,  at 
first  with  no  change,  nor  even  a flicker  of  their  dull, 
fixed  gaze. 

Harrie,  darling,  my  own  dear  little  Harrie,  it’s  Alda 
come  to  see  you.” 

There  was  a movement,  the  eyes  travelled  back,  as  if 
from  a distance,  and  visibly  focussed  themselves  on 
Aldyth.  Then,  to  the  relief  of  all,  a smile  dawned,  and 
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the  funny,  little  short  teeth  were  visible  for  a minute. 

Alda  ! she  said,  with  a sigh  of  deepest  satisfaction  ; 
and  her  fingers  tightened  about  Aldyth's  hand.  After 
a minute  she  added  : Don't  go." 

“ I won't." 

Aldyth  sat  down  determinedly  by  the  bed. 

“You  must  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I shall  stay  till 
she  falls  asleep,"  said  she ; “ and,  Hannah,  you  must 
promise  me  faithfully  that  if  she  asks  for  me  in  the 
night  you'll  call  me." 

She  remained  for  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Harrie's  hold  relaxed,  and  she  seemed  to  doze.  Then 
she  crept  away  to  her  own  beloved  room,  where  the 
fire  leapt  in  the  chimney,  and  all  was  outspread  for  her 
use  as  though  she  had  never  been  away. 

“ I wonder  why  I love  this  room  so  much,"  reflected 
the  girl,  when  Hannah  had  brushed  out  her  hair,  in 
spite  of  protests,  and  done  everything  she  could  think 
of  for  her  comfort,  finally  departing  to  send  Kate  to 
bed  and  take  up  her  own  night-duty.  When  I am 
here,  I always  feel  lapped  and  cradled  in  a kind  of  peace 
I am  not  conscious  of  elsewhere — almost  as  though 
somebody  that  loved  me  were  always  watching  over  me." 

She  drew  up  the  blind  before  getting  into  bed,  and 
there  spread  the  vault  of  stars,  and  there  beyond  was 
the  long  line  of  mysterious,  velvet  blackness  which  in 
the  morning  would  show  purple  like  a plum — the 
wildest  fastnesses  of  the  moor.  She  had  scarcely  laid 
her  head  on  her  pillow  before  she  was  soundly,  dream- 
lessly,  sweetly  asleep. 

H:  4:  H: 

Next  morning,  the  gay  sunshine,  streaming  over 
everything,  made  it  hard  to  believe  that  Harrie  could 
be  very  ill,  and  perfectly  certain  that,  if  she  were,  she 
would  get  well.  Aldyth,  after  hearing  at  the  sick 
room  door  that  there  was  no  change,  flew  downstairs, 
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found  Vulcan  and  Pluto  in  the  dining-room,  and  fell 
upon  their  necks  ; hugging  the  two  hairy  giants,  who 
slobbered  and  sobbed  with  affectionate  joy.  Then,  still 
full  of  elation,  she  went  to  open  the  door  leading  into 
the  schoolroom.  But  behold,  it  was  locked,  Abbie 
brought  in  her  excellent  breakfast  at  the  moment. 

Oh/'  she  said,  “ you  can't  get  in  there.  He  had  it 
all  packed  up  when  you  went  away,  and  locked , the 
door  and  took  the  key.  Nobody's  been  in  since." 

''  Oh,  my  flowers  ! " cried  Aldyth. 

''  Oh,  bless  you,  Bray's  taken^  care  of  them.  He 
can  get  into  the  conservatory,  you  see,  from  outside. 
You're  never  going  to  breakfast  with  them  great 
hounds  ? " 

" Oh,  do  let  me ; they  are  so  glad  to  see  me,  darling 
boys  ! But,  Abbie,  I must  get  into  my  room — I really 
must.  I will  try  the  keys  of  the  other  doors,  and 
if  they  won't  do,  Bray  must  come  in  and  pick  the  lock." 

''  Oh,  my  dear,  better  not  interfere  with  Him  ! " 

Oh,  rubbish  ; if  He  knew  I was  here,  He  would 
want  me  to  use  my  room  ; now,  wouldn't  he  ? " 

Abbie  shook  her  head,  but  offered  no  opinion. 
Aldyth  ran  off,  found  the  key  of  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  behold  ! It  fitted.  She  peeped  in  at  the 
carefully  shrouded  furniture. 

'' The  house  won't  seem  quite  like  home  till  it's 
unpacked/'  she  said. 

Breakfast  over,  she  must  run  put  for  a moment  to 
find  Bray,  admire  the  garden,  be  enchanted  at  the  way 
her  ferns  had  grown  and  flourished,  and  tell  him  to  cut 
all  the  dahlias  he  could  spare  for  the  vases.  This  done, 
she  was  free  to  creep  upstairs,  and  enter  the  room  where 
lay  that  pathetic  creature,  whose  plight  dimmed  the 
sunshine  at  her  heart,  and  loosed  all  the  springs  of  her 
sympathy.  Good  Hannah  stumbled,  half  stupefied,  off 
to  bed,  and  Aldyth  braced  herself  for  some  hours' 
ordeal,  for  sick-nursing  was  a thing  she  had  never 
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attempted  and  she  felt  pathetically  like  a fish  out  of 
water. 

Harrie  seemed  to  know  her,  and  to  be  glad  to  see 
her.  Her  eyes  followed  her  about,  and  rested  on  her 
vdth  a misty,  half  comprehepding  satisfaction. 

Pretty  soon  the  door  opened  noiselessly  and  Dr. 
Mansard  peeped  in.  He  came  over  to  the  bed,  shook 
hands  silently,  and  took  Harriets  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture without  speaking,  referring  to  the  scrawled  figures 
in  good  Hannah's  writing  upon  a card  beside  the  bed. 
When  he  had  done,  he  beckoned  Ald}^th  out  of  the  room. 
Where  can  we  talk  ? " 

‘‘  Come  into  my  room,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

W E A V I N G T H E S P E L L 

“ Said  the  mother  : ‘ For  dear  love's  sake, 

Speak  more  low,  lest  the  spell  should  break.' 

Said  the  daughter  : ‘ By  love's  control 
My  eyes,  my  words,  are  strained  to  the  goal ; 

But  oh  ! The  voice  that  cries  in  my  soul  ! ’ " 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

''  Your  coming,"  whispered  the  doctor,  as  he  closed  the 
door,  " will,  I trust,  be  the  thing  to  turn  the  scale 
There  is  a degree  less  temperature  this  morning,  and 
a slight  increase  of  firmness  in  the  pulse.-  You  know, 
the  great  point  is  to  keep  up  her  strength  till  the  thing 
has  run  its  course.  But  I won't  hide  from  you  that  it 
is  extremely  serious.  She  was  run  down,  and  in  great 
distress  of  mind ; the  poison  found  her  at  a bad 
moment." 

Aldyth's  eyes  filled ; her  conscience  cut  her. 
Humanly  speaking,  she  felt  herself  to  blame  for 
Harrie's  illness. 

Ha  ! This  is  your  room,"  said  the  doctor,  walking 
to  the  window.  It  recalls  memories  to  me— memories 
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of  your  mother/'  Turning,  he  looked  keenly  and 
kindly  at  the  girl.  ''You  have  been  through  rough 
places  since  I saw  you  last,"  he  said,  with  gentleness. 
" I did  not  realise,  when  I drew  your  attention  to  that 
paragraph,  what  dangerous  ground  I was  urging  you  to 
tread." 

She  coloured  scarlet. 

" It  is  a relief  to  think  you  know,"  she  said  brokenly. 
" I am  suffering  for  filial  disobedience,  doctor.  My 
father  bade  me  not  meddle,  and  I have  meddled ; and 
now  you  see — " 

He  looked  at  her  sympathetically,  and  took  a turn 
through  the  room. 

" Don't  let  the  matter  rest,"  he  earnestly  said,  " there 
is  a mystery  which  ought  to  be  disentangled.  I should 
not  mind  staking  all  I have — though  it's  not  much — that 
your  mother  was  a perfectly  pure  woman,  a woman  the 
very  hem  of  whose  garment  could  not  be  defiled." 

Aldyth  looked  up  eagerly.  " What  makes  you  think 
that  ? " 

" She  lived  in  the  spirit,"  he  answered  steadfastly. 
" That  may  sound  nonsense  to  you.  But  they  that 
walk  in  the  spirit  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 
He  raised  his  head.  " I last  saw  her  in  this  room." 

" In  this  room  ? " 

" Yes.  Your  father  brought  her  here,  after  that 
jewel-robbing,  affair.  She  had  received  her  death- 
blow. It  was  the  climax  of  all  she  had  been  made  to 
suffer.  But  her  serenity,  her  peace  of  mind,  her  utter 
inner  loveliness,  I never  saw  equalled.  To  come  into 
the  room  was  like  meeting  heaven  half-way." 

Aldyth  drew  a deep  breath.  She  knew  now  why  it 
was  that  to  her  this  room  was  a haven  of  white  peace, 
filled  with  the  brooding  presence  of  a tender  love.  She 
stood  quite  silent,  but  a fulness  welled  up  in  her  heart, 
as  though  it  would  reach  out  and  touch  the  intangible 
spirit  that  watched  over  her. 
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Here,  in  face  of  the  problem  of  Harrie’s  life-struggle, 
the  bitterness  of  her  humiliation  seemed  far  less  un- 
bearable than  it  had  done  in  London.  At  Wild- 
marsh,  all  things  had  a value  that  was  in  some  curious 
way  out  of  relation  to  the  outside  world.  She  now 
thought  of  the  Veryan  succession  more  as  an  annoying 
complication  than  as  a thing  that  might  embitter  her 
whole  future.  Somehow,  she  felt  free  of  circumstances, 
and  strong  to  despise  them. 

We  ought  not  to  forget,’'  said  the  doctor  slowly — 
he  had  been  lost  in  thought — ‘‘  that  there  is  still  living 
one  person  who  could  solve  your  puzzle  for  you  with- 
out doubt.” 

She  started.  ''  There  is  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  Linda  Freshfield,  the  girl  who  once 
passed  as  Orme’s  wife.  She  is  now  Madame  Goldberg, 
and  I have  been  told  that  she  is  making  a fortune  as  a 
clairvoyante  and  medium  in  Vienna.” 

Oh  ! ” cried  Aldyth,  “ I will  go  ! Don’t  you  think 
I had  better  go  as  soon  as  Harrie  is  better,  and  get 
the  truth  from  her  ? ” 

''  Indeed  I do.  And  that  reminds  me.  We  must 
make  arrangements  about  nursing  Harrie.  Where  is 
Mr.  Orme,  do  you  know  ? ” 

I do  not.  He  was  in  London,  and  may  be  there 
still,  but  I don’t  fancy  so.  He  left  no  address,  but  I 
know  what  Club  he  belongs  to.  A letter  sent  there 
might  find  him.” 

“ We  can  but  try,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ If  you  would  write  ? ” begged  Aldyth  wistfully.  I 
— I am  in  a very  awkward  position.  . . . The  truth  is, 
Mr.  Orme  and  I have  quarrelled.  He  came  to  see  me 
in  London,  and  was  very  rude  and  insulting.  I dare- 
say it  is  my  fault,  but  I cannot  get  on  peacefully  with 
him.  I came  here  when  Hannah  telegraphed  to  me, 
because  I love  Harrie,  and  they  said  Mr.  Orme  was 
awaj7  . . . but  I don’t  want  him  to  know  I am  here. 
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If  possible,  I shall  be  gone  when  he  returns ; anyway, 
I don’t  want  to  write  to  him.” 

Dr.  Mansard  sat  down  to  the  writing-table. 

“ Very  good.  I will  simply  tell  him  the  child  is 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  I have  made  arrangements 
for  the  nursing.  Shall  we  have  one  nurse,  or  two  ? 
H’m  ! . . . Are  you  going  to  help  with  the  nursing  ? ” 

‘‘  Oh,  yes,  if  I can.  I feel  as  though  I must  be  doing 
something,  or  go  mad  ! I feel  it  is  all  my  fault ; I 
ought  to  atone  ...” 

“ One  nurse  might  do  for  a while,  if  Hannah  and 
you  between  you  could  relieve  guard,”  he  said 
thoughtfully. 

If  you  think  you  could  get  Nurse  Williams,  who 
nursed  Mr.  Orme,  it  would  be  nice,  because  we  know  her.” 
“ I beheve  she  is  just  off  a case,”  he  said,  writing 
rapidly.  “ I will  send  either  her  or  someone  else,  at 
once.  Meanwhile,  if  you  are  to  take  your  share,  please 
be  very  careful  to  have  your  proper  exercise.  You 
look  sadly  washed  out ; London  hasn’t  agreed  with  you.” 
” I feel  better  already,”  she  said,  blushing.  ” The  air 
ds  so  good.” 

I’ll  speak  to  Aaron,”  he  returned,  ''  and  tell  him  to 
drive  you  two  hours  a day.  Typhoid  is  a long,  tedious 
thing  ; we  must  all  keep  up  our  strength  until  the  crisis 
is  past.  Please  God,  we’ll  pull  her  through,  now  you 
have  come.” 

Nurse  Williams  duly  arrived,  and  she,  Aldyth, 
Hannah,  and  Abbie,  organised  themselves  into  a very 
wilhng  brigade,  wLich  became,  in  a day  or  two,  an 
efficient  one.  Aldyth  was  extremely  quick  ; and  took 
lessons  in  washing  and  manipulating  draw-sheets,  and 
other  mysteries  of  tending  the  sick,  with  results  which 
surprised  and  gratified  the  trained  nurse. 

The  schoolroom  was  put  in  order ; and  Aldyth, 
craving  some  diversion  for  sad  thoughts,  and  some- 
thing to  keep  her  interested  when  drowsy  during  her 
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hours  on  duty,  ventured  into  that  wilderness  of  books 
which  Orme  called  his  office,  and  selected  various 
delightful  volumes.  She  noticed  then,  what  she  had 
been  too  preoccupied  to  mark  during  her  previous 
hurried  visit — namely,  that  upon  the  writing-table, 
leaning  against  the  wall  in  the  office,  there  was  a veiled 
picture,  of  a size  which  made  it  seem  probable  that  it 
was  a portrait.  Then,  she  thought,  with  a curious 
thrill,  the  man's  woman-hating  was  but  skin-deep ; 
he  still  treasured  the  picture  of  Harrie’s  mother,  the 
woman  who  had  disillusioned  him.  The  temptation 
to  peep  was  very  strong.  She  could  hardly  tell  what 
deterred  her,  but  it  was  probably  the  reflection  that 
Orme  would  expect  her,  or  any  other  woman,  to  peep  ; 
and  if  he  should  come  home,  and  she  should  have  to 
confess  that  she  had  borrowed  books  from  the  office, 
she  would  Hke  to  be  able,  with  a clear  conscience,  to 
feel  that  she  had  touched  nothing  else. 

But  the  only  person  who  had  heard  from  him— 
Brock — thought  it  unlikely  that  he  would  be  back  at 
present.  He  had  written  a brief  letter  from  London, 
saying  that  he  thought  of  travelling  for  a few  weeks, 
as  he  was  hardly  yet  recovered  from  his  accident,  and 
still  felt  invalidish.  He  would  send  an  address  later. 
This  news  gave  Aldyth  a feeling  of  security,  which 
increased  as  the  days  passed,  without  the  receiving  of 
the  promised  address. 

She  was  completely  isolated,  for  she  had  purposely 
left  no  address  at  all  at  Orkney  Gardens.  Amy  only 
knew  that  she  had  departed  hurriedly  on  receipt  of  a 
telegram,  having  consulted  a Bradshaw  first.  How- 
ever much  Mrs.  Hayward  or  Maurice  now  desired  to 
communicate  with  her,  they  could  not  do  so,  since  the 
last  place  where  they  would  expect  her  to  be  found 
was  Wildmarsh. 

In  spite  of  the  never-ceasing  anxiety  on  Harrie's 
account,  her  health  improved.  She  took  up  her 
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interrupted  driving  lessons  with  Aaron,  and  this  gave 
her  an  interest  outside  the  sick-room.  - But  as  regarded 
what  concerned  her  own  affairs,  she  felt  that  all  must 
be  brushed  aside  for  the  present.  For  Harrie  she  hved 
just  now  ; the  evil  was  sufficient  for  the  day. 

As  in  duty  bound,  she  went  to  call  upon  Miss  Hill, 
wondering  much  what  reason  Orme  had  given  there  for 
her  abrupt  departure.  She  found  that  he  had  told  the 
exact  truth— namely,  that  he  had  lost  his  temper  and 
spoken  insultingly,  and  that  she  had  thereupon  instantly 
left  the  house.  Miss  Hill  warmly  approved  her  action 
in  going  away ; she  could  not  actually  say  that  she 
thought  she  had  done  wrong  in  hurrying  back  to  poor 
neglected  Harriets  bedside ; but  she  evidently  thought 
her  return  was  a rash  putting  of  her  head  into  the  hon’s 
mouth,  and  that  she  could  not  be  surprised  if  she  got  it 
bitten  off.  However,  she  owned  that  Aldyth,  in  coming 
to  see  her  and  announce  her  return,  had  acted  with 
perfect  propriety. 

Her  demeanour  as  regards  Harrie’ s illness  was  that 
of  offended  majesty.  She  had  selected  the  school  at 
which  Harrie  had  refused  to  remain.  She  had  been 
the  recipient  of  the  headmistress’s  outraged  fury  when 
her  intractable  pupil  finally  absconded.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  escape  as  the  typhoid  which  had  given 
mortal  offence — the  disease,  as  the  austere  lady 
haughtily  remarked,  could  by  no  means  have  been 
contracted  anywhere  within  her  sphere  of  authority.” 

It  seemed  to  Aldyth  that  Caroline  thought  that 
naughty  and  ungrateful  as  Harrie  was  to  run  away,  she 
was  even  naughtier  and  more  ungrateful  for  being  ill. 

Nurse  Williams,  when  she  arrived,  was  just  off  a case 
where  she  had  been  on  very  trying  night- duty.  She  was 
so  evidently  worn  out  that,  after  a few  days’  coaching 
and  tuition  under  her  guidance,  Aldyth  was  emboldened 
to  volunteer  to  sit  up  one  night,  so  that  she  might 
have  a long,  unbroken  rest ; an  offer  gratefully  accepted. 
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When  she  came  on  duty,  she  felt  cool  and  steady, 
and  much  more  competent  than  she  had  been  on  her 
first  arrival.  During  the  first  pa.rt  of  her  watch,  her 
patient  was  fearfully  restless.  She  had  never  been  so 
ill  at  ease,  so  full  of  fever,  so  oppressed  by  her  sufferings. 
The  girl  used  all  her  patience,  all  her  skill,  which  was 
not  much,  but  still  the  distress  continued,  and  she  began 
to  feel  the  helplessness,  the  lack  of  resource,  which  is 
the  great  drawback  to  the  amateur.  Suddenly  the 
idea  swept  across  her  mind,  deliberately  to  try  to 
put  forth  those  curious,  doubtful,  unnamed  powers 
which  had  succeeded  in  soothing  Orme  on  that  well- 
remembered  night.  The  idea  brought  to  her,  with 
overwhelming  strength,  the  thought  of  her  mother. 
All  that  afternoon,  as  she  had  lain  asleep  in  her  Peace 
Chamber,  the  loving  presence  seemed  to  have  been  very 
near,  the  gracious  influence  unusually  strong.  Was  it 
for  this  night  of  trial  that  her  mother  had  been  preparing 
her  ? 

Taking  possession  of  Harriets  hand  and  arm,  she 
deliberately  composed  herself  to  achieve  that  state  of 
mind  or  feeling  which  in  the  former  case  had  been 
accidental.  Fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  brass  knob  at 
the  bed's  foot,  as  she  remembered  to  have  fixed  them 
before,  she  began  to  make  those  passes,  those  messages 
of  touch,  which  had  been  so  effective  then.  At  first 
there  was  no  result.  In  fact,  the  delirium  increased. 
But  a power  seemed  to  be  drawing  itself  by  degrees 
around  Aldyth,  and  she  could  hardly  have  desisted 
even  had  she  desired  to  do  so.  After  a time,  which  she 
had  no  means  of  measuring,  and  which,  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  might  have  been  five  minutes  or  thirty 
minutes,  the  moaning  and  tossing  ceased,  the  tension  of 
Harrie's  limbs  relaxed,  her  breath  began  to  come  evenly, 
and  there  was  silence. 

Aldyth  dared  not  move.  The  speU,  whatever  it  was, 
might  break,  the  power  might  cease,  if  she  stirred.  She 
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sat  on,  hardly  breathing,  her  whole  being  rapt  into  a 
state  of  stillness  utterly  new  in  her  experience.  No 
realisation  of  what  she  was  passing  through  came  to 
her  at  the  time,  but  afterwards,  looking  back  upon  it, 
she  thought  that  it  was  like  coming  to  the  verge,  or 
extreme  outer  edge  of  all  she  had  ever  known — of  the 
very  universe  as  she  had  conceived  of  it — and  there 
waiting  for  some  power  of  perception  of  a something 
that  trembled  beyond.  The  brass  bed-knob  had  become 
a fluid  haze  of  golden  light ; now  it  slowly  rolled  back  on 
either  side,  as  one  sees,  from  a mountain  top,  the  clouds 
part  at  dawn,  yielding  glimpses  of  a far  world  below. 

She  became  aware  that  she  was  looking  at  a picture. 

Two  figures  detached  themselves  by  degrees  from 
floating  wisps  of  cloud.  They  were  sitting  together ; a 
youth,  with  his  hand  in  that  of  a small  woman  in  grey, 
her  face  shrouded  by  a grey  veil,  her  head  downbent. 
They  seemed  to  be  seated  on  a kind  of  platform,  and 
behind  their  heads  was  a large  window  with  an  arched 
top  and  diamond-shaped  panes.  By  very  slow  stages 
Aldyth  became  aware  that  they  were  seated  so  as  to 
face  a crowd  of  persons,  and  that  their  chairs  were 
placed  on  a platform  or  stage,  somewhat  above  the 
level  of  the  spectators.  The  youth's  face  glowed  with 
some  kind  of  deep,  intense  feeling.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  his  moral  strength  were  needed  for  the 
support  of  the  trembling  thing  at  his  side.  She  did 
not  know  how  long  she  had  gazed  at  this  picture  before 
becoming  aware  that  a voice  was  speaking.  She  became 
extraordinarily  anxious  to  hear  what  it  was  saying. 
She  could  not  see  the  speaker ; all  the  edges  of  the 
picture  were  blurred  and  hazy ; only  the  core  of  it, 
the  figures  of  those  two  who  faced  the  assembly,  were 
etched  out  quite  clearly,  as  if  in  sunshine.  At  last  she 
caught  what  was  being  said.  . . . 

. The  circumstances  of  life  are  nothing.  The 
spirit  is  all.  The  body  passes,  the  earth  itself  passes 
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away,  the  one  real,  persistent,  undying  thing,  is  spirit. 
By  this  alone  we  shall  live  ; by  this  alone  we  live  now 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  brutes.  But  there  are  many 
who  go  through  life  without  one  thought  of  this  ; like 
Balaam,  they  will  blunder  past  the  very  presence  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  say  there  is  nothing  there.  . . 

Harrie  moved — her  arm,  wide-flung  over  the  bed, 
touched  Aldyth  sharply,  and  she  awoke.  Had  she 
slept  at  her  post  ? If  so,  it  had  been  with  her  eyes 
open.  The  picture  was  gone,  the  brass  bed-knob 
winked  in  the  gleam  of  the  night-light.  All  was 
normal ; and  Harrie  was  as  nearly  sound  asleep  as  she 
had  ever  been  during  those  crucial  days. 

He  4:  ^ He  ^ 

In  the  morning  Aldyth  was  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  her  experiment  had  been  in  any  way  hurtful  to 
Harrie  or  no.  It  was  a satisfaction  to  find  the  doctor 
hopeful  when  he  came.  The  relief  with  which  he 
intimated  this,  showed  that  he  must  have  been  more 
anxious  than  he  had  admitted  the  day  before.  In 
truth,  the  crisis  was  now  approaching,  and  the  little 
patient  was  losing  ground  alarmingly. 

A second  nurse  was  engaged.  Aldyth  had  the  wit 
to  know  that  all  the  love  in  the  world  will  not  serve 
instead  of  expert  knowledge. 

The  girl  was  afraid  to  tell  the  doctor  of  her  curious 
vision.  She  could  not  attach  any  meaning  to  it  in  her 
own  mind,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that  she  had  really 
fallen  asleep  and  dreamed.  But  she  did  own  to  him 
that  she  had  employed  her  hypnotic  power  to  soothe 
Harrie,  as  she  did  with  Orme. 

''  I feel  as  if  I were  fighting  death  for  her,  as  if  the 
conflict  never  ceased,’'  she  sobbed,  on  the  only  occasion 
when  he  saw  her  break  down.  If  she  dies,  all  my  life 
I shall  feel  that  it  was  my  fault.” 

She  had  never  before  been  in  contact  with  a hfe-and- 
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death  conflict.  Her  father  had  passed  instantaneously 
from  one  state  of  being  to  another.  This  young,  strong 
life,  fighting  so  fiercely  for  continuity,  was  an  experience 
of  a poignant  kind.  Aldyth,  the  hedonist,  was  growing 
up  fast.  In  these  few  months,  all  the  experiences  of  her 
life  had  been  packed — she  had  known  bereavement, 
lonehness,  poverty,  iUness,  even  degradation  ; and  now 
something  yet  more  vital — the  helplessness  of  love  in 
face  of  death. 

Until  this  long,  strange  succession  of  nights  and  days, 
weighted  with  destiny,  she  felt  she  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  pray. 

The  whole  house  hushed  itself  to  wait  the  intermin- 
able hours  that  would  bring  some  kind  of  certainty. 
Dr.  Mansard's  face  gave  no  cause  for  hope.  For  forty- 
eight  hours  k had  b^een  growing  graver  and  graver,  till 
the  time  came  when  time  itself  seemed  to  have  passed 
away,  and  Aldyth  did  not  know  whether  it  were  night 
or  day,  or  when  she  last  ate  or  slept.  She  was  out  in  a 
moral  v/ilderness,  where  externals  had  ceased  to  be. 

As  the  faces  of  the  nurses  spoke  a dumb  pity,  and 
the  patient's  strength  sank,  while  the  .fever  mounted  , 
she  was  conscious  of  turning  to  the  thought  of  her 
mother,  with  a kind  of  direct  appeal  for  the  power  to 
calm  the  tumult,  and  give  exhausted  Nature  breathin 
space,  that  it  might  rise  once  more  to  the  battle  and 
come  off  conqueror. 

All  at  once  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Dr.  Mansard's  face, 
mutely  beseeching.  He  understood,  and  nodded  : even 
as  she  gathered  her  forces  to  concentration  the  thought 
was  with  her,  that  he  only  permitted  such  a thing  as  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  face  on  the  pillow  was  changed  out 
of  all  recognition  ; the  skuU  seemed  clearly  discernible 
under  the  drawn,  fleshless  skin. 

Nobody  moved  nor  spoke  ; only  Dr.  Mansard  was 
conscious  of  what  she  was  attempting. 

She  remembered  Harrie's  long  resistance  the  last 
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i time  she  tried.  But  to-day,  to  her  profound  astonish- 
ment, a few  minutes  seemed  all  that  were  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  her  will.  The  doctor’s  finger  was  on  the 
child’s  pulse ; he  met  Aldyth’s  eyes,  and  nodded,  as  a 
sign  that  it  did  not  weaken.  The  silence  prolonged 
itself.  Harrie’s  restless  movements  ceased  ; her  eyes 
were  wide  open  ; she  looked  as  if  she  were  already  dead. 

It  was  long  afterwards  that  Aldyth  recalled  the  fact 
that  on  this  occasion  she  made  no  use  of  the  brass  knob 
to  induce  concentration.  She  achieved  this  automati- 
cally ; and  the  fact  brought  a thrill  of  discomfort,  at 
the  ease  with  which  she  was  learning  to  exercise  the 
strange  power. 

At  last,  after  an  interval  that  seemed  interminable, 
the  blue- veined  lids,  which  for  thirty-six  hours  had  not 
been  seen  to  descend,  slowly,  slowly  began  to  fall.  One 
of  the  nurses  thought  it  was  the  end,  and  caught  her 
breath  sharply.  But  Aldyth,  by  a tremendous  effort, 

held  on,”  as  she  phrased  it  to  herself.  At  last  the 
eyes  were  fully  closed  ; the  breath  was  drawn  more 
slowly ; but  also  more  evenly  : with  less  labour,  as  it 
seemed.  Aldyth,  as  with  burning  eyes  she  watched 
the  emaciated  face,  saw  tiny  beads  of  moisture  rise 
upon  the  dry,  stretched  skin  of  the  brow.  The  limbs 
relaxed  in  the  bed ; there  was  one  long  sigh. 

Life  or  death  ? 

The  doctor,  with  his  finger  upon  the  tell-tale  pulse, 
answered  the  wild,  tortured  appeal  of  Aldyth’s  eyes. 

Life,”  he  whispered. 

Harrie  was  safely  asleep  at  last. 

H:  :{:  H:  ^ 

Aldyth’s  next  clear  memory  was  of  lying  on  her  own 
bed,  while  Nurse  Williams  sponged  her  forehead  with 
cold  water.  The  doctor  stood  by. 

Is  it — all  right  ? ” she  gasped. 

He  nodded  very  kindly. 
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''  I believe  I may  tell  you  to  hope  now.  If  this  sleep 
lasts,  she  will  live.'’ 

She  put  a hand  to  her  head.  Is  it  night  or  day  ? 

''  It’s  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  You  must  eat 
something,  and  then  sleep.” 

She  grasped  his  hand,  looking  wistfully  up.  ” Do 
you  think  . . . I . . . helped  ? ” 

“ There  is  no  doubt  at  ail  about  that.  Humanly 
speaking,  you  turned  the  scale.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

PARMA  VIOLETS 

“ We  awake  with  a sense  of  a sunrise  that  is  not  a gift  of  the 
sundawn’s  giving, 

And  a voice  that  salutes  us  is  sweeter  than  all  sounds  else  in  the 
world  of  the  living, 

And  a presence  that  warms  us  is  brighter  than  all  in  the  world 
of  our  visions  beholden. 

Though  the  dreams  of  our  sleep  were  as  those  that  the  light  of 
a world  without  grief  makes  golden.’^ 

(“  A Song  of  Welcome  *')  Swinburne. 

The  sun  was  past  its  height  when  Aldyth  awoke  with 
a start  from  her  heavy  sleep.  Flying  out  of  bed,  she 
threw  a dressing-gown  round  her  and  darted  out  into 
the  corridor.  At  the  further  end,  by  the  sunny  window, 
Hannah  sat,  with  her  great  basket  of  mending.  She 
looked  up  with  a smile  as  Aldyth  noiselessly  skimmed 
along  the  carpet  and  stood  beside  her,  all  her 
countenance  one  eager  question. 

Hasn’t  stirred,”  said  Hannah,  in  the  lowest  whisper. 
And  a beautiful  moisture  on  her  skin.  They  let  me 
peep  in,  and  you  never  see  such  a change  ; she’s  got 
back  the  look  of  life  in  her  already.” 

Aldyth  hid  her  face  and  smothered  her  sobs  of  joy 
against  Hannah’s  broad  print  bosom. 

''  You  run  along  and  dress,”  whispered  Hannah. 
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‘‘  Abbie,  she’s  keeping  your  dinner  hot ; it’s  two 
o’clock,  you  know.” 

To  what  a changed  world  did  the  girl’s  dancing  feet 
descend  that  sunny  autumn  afternoon  ! The  early  frost 
had  tipped  the  beeches  about  the  house  with  their  sheen 
of  pink  copper ; it  seemed  to  her  that  a broad,  golden 
smile  rested  on  the  face  of  all  Nature.  She  felt  her 
tingling  youth  in  every  pulse  ; the  sinister  shadow  of 
shame  and  humiliation  had  seemingly  no  power  to  hurt 
nor  daunt,  since  Harrie  was  to  live.  She  could  have 
broken  into  wild  song,  but  for  the  imperious  necessity 
ot  silence.  As  the  only  outlet  left,  she  jumped  and 
ran,  and  raced  round  the  garden  in  childish  outburst 
of  spirits.  Bray  came  up,  with  a face  of  beaming 
congratulation,  and  of  mystery  too.  When  they  had 
exchanged  their  sentiments  of  pure  delight,  he  said  : 
“You  come  along  o’  me.  I’ve  got  summat  for  ye. 
They  started  to  bloom  fower  day  since,  but  you  was 
that  miserable  and  took  up  wi’  Miss  Harrie,  I hadn’t 
the  heart  to  show  ’em  to  ye.  But  to-day  ye’re  just  in 
fettle  to  admire  them  properly.” 

He  led  her  down  the  kitchen-garden  paths,  wth  their 
orderly  rows  of  winter  vegetables ; no  hint  of  autumn 
there  ! 

“ Seems  to  me  there’ ve  been  a spell  on  this  garden 
since  you  come,”  he  remarked,  as  he  led  her  towards 
the  frames.  “ No  one  thing  that  I’ve  took  in  hand  this 
summer  but  have  done  well.” 

He  pushed  back  the  sash,  and  disclosed  to  her  view 
a fine  crop  of  Parma  violets  in  full  bloom.  Her  cries 
of  pleasure  need  not  be  muffled  here.  She  clapped  her 
hands,  her  face  glowed,  her  eyes  danced.  Oh,  lovely 
world,  that  held  sunshine  and  pure  air,  and  Parma 
violets,  and  kind  souls  so  set  to  do  her  pleasure  ! 

“ Bray,”  said  Aldyth,  “ I positively  love  you  ! May 
I pick  some  ? I would  like  to  put  them  where  she  can 
see  them  when  she  wakes.” 
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''  May  you  pick  'em  ? They're  yours,"  said  Bray. 
‘‘  I grown  'em  for  you.  They're  the  best  roots  there 
was  in  the  catalogue.  Back  in  June  I took  the  list  to 
Him,  and  says  I : ‘ Miss  Staveley  is  set  on  violets  in  the 
frames  ; ' and  says  He  : ' Order  what  you  like,  and  as 
much  as  you  like.'  " 

''  Oh  ! oh  1 " breathed  Aldyth,  with  soft,  luxurious 
sighs,  as  she  hung  over  the  warm  frame.  “ The  joy 
that  a garden  can  be  ! Do  , you  know,  Bray,  I feel  I 
could  never  be  depressed  for  long  in  the  country ; 
there  is  a strength  about  growing  things  that  acts  like 
a tonic.  It  is  only  in  towns  you  feel  really  beaten  down." 

He  did  not  understand,  but  he  diligently  and  lavishly 
helped  her  to  gather ; and  she  wandered  back  to  the 
house,  with  that  unsung  song  warm  in  her  heart,  and 
smiles  on  her  lips,  and  deep  thanks  far  down  in  depths 
of  being  that  seemed  but  newly  come  to  light. 

It  occupied  her  to  arrange  her  flowers  aU  about,  in 
the  schoolroom,  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  sick-room, 
and  a great  posy  on  her  own  breast.  The  whole  house 
was  fragrant  with  them.  She  flitted  to  and  fro,  never 
far  away  from  the  door  of  the  silent,  closed  room  ; 
shpping  out  to  bid  Joe  milk  the  cows  in  the  lower  barn 
lest  they  should  low  and  wake  the  sleeper,  running 
down  to  the  drive  gates  to  hush  the  village  children 
shouting  as  they  scampered  home  from  school. 

The  golden  afternoon  waned  all  too  quickly  ; the  sun 
sank  down  in  purple  mists,  red  as  a ruby.  A little  after 
six  Nurse  Williams  opened  the  door,  and  breathed  very 
low  to  Aldyth,  seated  reading  without  in  the  corridor  : 
" She's  awake." 

It  seemed  a fit  close  to  such  a day  when  she  crept  in, 
shaking  with  emotion,  and  knelt  beside  the  weak,  wan 
shadow  of  a girl,  with  the  eyes  of  intelligence  and 
speculation. 

" My  own  little  sister,  my  darling  precious  I You 
are  going  to  be  well  soon  now." 
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To  keep  from  weak  tears  at  that  moment  was  harder 
than  it  had  been  to  remain  calm  in  face  of  the  Arch- 
enemy himself.  She  only  just  managed  it.  The  smile 
of  quiet  content,  of  still  wonder  on  the  pathetic  face 
was  almost  too  much  for  composure. 

Where's  . . . papa  ? " whispered  Harrie,  after  lying 
in  meditation  for  some  time. 

“ He's  coming  to  see  you  very  soon.  Only  one  at  a 
time  while  you  are  so  weak,"  whispered  the  caressing 
voice.  Now  you  will  take  what  nurse  has  for  you  and 
go  to  sleep,  and  soon  you  wuU  be  much  better." 

Now  that  the  fever  was  gone,  Harrie  could  not  so 
much  as  lift  her  hand.  The  weakness  was  more 
terrible  to  the  inexperienced  Aldyth  than  the  delirium 
had  been.  Many,  many  long  days  must  stretch 
between  such  prostration  as  this  and  health.  She 
began  to  feel  herself  committed  to  Harrie  for  a longer 
period  than  she  had  dreamed  of.  The  thought  that 
she  should  be  there  when  Orme  returned  came  to  stab 
her  happiness  with  poisoned  dart.  But  she  knew  that, 
at  any  cost  to  pride,  she  must  stay  as  long  as  this  lonely 
waif  had  need  of  her. 

Her  wild  spirits  seemed  to  have  ebbed  with  the  brief 
autumn  afternoon.  She  crept  from  the  sick-room,  with 
a heart  full  of  pain  and  apprehension,  and  with  a deep 
sense  of  the  reality  and  mystery  of  human  suffering. 

In  books,  people  always  got  well  at  once,  as  soon 
as  the  crisis  was  passed.  In  her  lack  of  knowledge 
she  had  not  realised  that,  even  more  slowly  than  she 
had  gone  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  must 
Harrie’s  trembling,  feeble  steps  climb  out  of  it. 

She  stood  gazing  out  of  the  corridor  window  in 
the  dusk.  Hannah  moved  about  downstairs,  closing 
shutters,  drawing  curtains,  lighting  up  the  hall.  Soon 
she  came  up,  her  taper  in  her  hand,  and  illuminated 
the  corridor  also. 

" Come,"  said  she ; “ don't  stand  there  in  the 
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draught.  You’ll  take  cold,  Missy  dear.  Go  down  to 
your  room,  there’s  a lovely  fire,  and  the  flowers  do 
make  it  sweet.” 

She  passed  along  to  other  parts  of  the  house  ; and 
Aldyth,  after  another  few  minutes,  took  her  advice  and 
slowly  went  downstairs.  As  she  reached  the  hall,  she 
heard  a step  in  the  dining-room,  and  guessed  that  Dr. 
Mansard  was  there.  Quickening  her  pace,  she  ran 
eagerly  forward,  but  just  before  she  came  to  the  door, 
a voice  reached  her — not  loud,  but  very  fierce  ; 

Who  has  had  the  d — d impertinence  to  open  and 
use  that  room  against  my  express  orders  ? ” 

She  appeared  in  the  doorway,  white  and  shaking  ; 
and  found  herself  facing  Orme,  who  stood  just  oppo- 
site, evidently  fresh  from  a journey,  his  back  to  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  schoolroom.  Her  appearance 
seemed  to  turn  him  to  stone.  Evidently  it  was  a 
most  complete  surprise.  His  only  way  of  showing 
excitement  was  to  grow  white  ; and  he  paled  visibly 
in  the  bright  lamp -light. 

It  seemed  a long,  long  time  before  he  said,  in  a 
curious,  uncertain  way : 

''  Is  it  . . . spirit  ...  or  is  it  really  you  ? ” 

‘‘  It’s  me,”  she  said,  quite  meekly  and  ungrammatic- 
ally, as  if  she  had  been  a small  child.  Have  you  had 
Dr.  Mansard’s  letter  ? ...  Do  you  know  ? . . .” 

The  letter  was  dated  a fortnight  ago,”  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  to  liis  pocket.  “ What — ^what — have 
you  to  teU  me  ? At  the  station  they  said  the  news 
was  better.” 

Aldyth  tried  to  speak,  once,  twice,  and  felt  her 
vocal  chords  fail  her. 

I — I — iqi  tell  you  ...  in  a minute.  Oh,  how  silly 
I am  I Go  away,  I don’t  want  to  vex  you  . . . but  I 
must  have  ...  a moment  I ” 

He  had  advanced  into  the  room,  a little  way  towards 
her,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  she  was  no  wraith. 
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Evading  him  she  made  for  the  shelter  of  the  school- 
room, where  she  leaned  her  arms  upon  the  mantel, 
holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  and  fighting 
back  the  sobs  that  shook  her.  She  realised  how  weak 
she  was  feeling — how  unequal  to  coping  with  her  old 
antagonist  on  equal  terms. 

Orme,  after  a moment's  hesitation,  deliberately 
followed  her,  and  shut  the  door. 

He  came  up  and  stood  by  her,  but  without  move- 
ment, or  any  sign  of  impatience.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
she  felt  that  his  silence  was  not  hostile.  In  a minute 
or  two  she  had  controlled  herself  enough  to  essay  a 
few  words. 

''  I am  thankful  to  say  . . . she  will  live  ! She  took 
the  turn  ...  at  three  o'clock  this  morning." 

''  And  you  have  been  here — since  when  ? " 

“ Since  the  end  of  last  month." 

“ I have  been  searching  London  for  you,"  he  said,  in 
a curious,  choked  voice.  This  morning,  quite  by 
chance,  I went  to  the  Club,  and  found  Mansard's  letter. 
I have  been  in  London  a week.  * I never  once  dreamed 
you  could  be — here." 

Oh,  I am  almost  glad  you  did  not  know  . . . you 
have  been  saved  some  of  it,"  she  gasped  out.  " It 
has  been  so — so  awful.  The  strain — you  must  forgive 
me,  I am  stupid ; it's  reaction  I think.  I wasn't 
a fool  as  long  as  it  lasted — I was  strung  up,  I sup- 
pose 1 . . . Oh,  do  go  away,  do  1 I . . . simply 
can't  help  it." 

She  sank  upon  the  sofa,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  In  a moment  she  felt  him  seat  himself  beside 
her,  and  then  before  she  could  move,  his  arms  were 
round  her,  and  her  head  resting  against  his  rough  coat. 

" Cry  it  out,"  she  heard  him  say,  very  gently,  as 
one  speaks  to  a child  whom  one  is  anxious  not  to 
alarm. 

He  lifted  one  hand,  and  smoothed  back  the  bright 
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wave  of  hair  from  her  forehead,  with  a touch  at  once 
firm  and  soft.  For  a moment  the  over-wrought  girl 
jdelded  herself  to  the  sudden  relief  of  being  comforted. 
She  forgot  his  sneers,  his  insults,  his  low  opinion  of 
her.  There  was  solace  in  this  unexpected  cessation 
of  hostilities,  this  truce,  coming  when  she  sorely  needed 
it.  After  weeping  wildly  for  a minute  or  two,  her 
grief  grew  more  quiet.  Orme's  attitude  was  almost 
paternal,  his  strong,  nervous  hand,  passing  over  her  hair 
seemed  to  possess  healing  qualities.  After  a little,  she 
sobbed  out : 

''  Oh,  I have  been  so  dreading  your  coming  back  1 

Thank  you,’'  said  Orme  grimly.  Then,  with  a 
laugh  ; ‘‘I  don’t  wonder.  But  I don’t  think  I usually 
annoy  you  with  too  much  of  my  company,  do  I ? ” 

''  Oh,  no,  no  ! I didn’t  mean  it  like  that.  Only 
you  must  think  I have  no — ^pride—to  be  here  after — 
after  all  I said  to  you.  But  when  Hannah  wired,  I 
simply  had  to  come  ; and,  if  you  d-d-don’ t mind,  I 
think  I ought  to  stay  till  Harrie’s  well.” 

''  I don’t  . . . mind^'  said  Orme,  in  an  expressionless 
tone. 

His  eyes  were  wandering  round  the  pretty  room, 
resting  on  the  violets  and  the  bowls  of  autumn  bloom  ; 
then  they  travelled  back  till  they  fell  on  the  abased 
bronze  head  against  his  shoulder  ; and  his  look  was 
so  strange  that  perhaps  she  felt  it. 

She  moved,  and  drew  herself  upright.  He  took  away 
his  arm  at  once,  and  sat  quite  still,  looking  straight 
before  him,  with  a somewhat  preoccupied  air. 

I’m  so  sorry  I opened  the  room,”  she  said ; ‘‘  but 
you  know,  all  my  things  are  here.  I hoped  you 
wouldn’t  mind.” 

I don’t  mind,”  he  said,  once  more. 

There  I I have  done  being  silly,”  she  cried,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  and  drying  her  wet  eyes  valorously. 
“ Tell  me,  do  they  know  you  have  come  ? ” 
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‘‘  The  servants  ? No  ! 

Oh,  I beg  your  plrdon,  I will  run  and  tell  them, 
you  must  be  so  hungry  and  tired/'  She  stood  up,  in 
act  to  go,  yet  hesitating.  Suddenly — One  thing 
more  I must  say,  now  I am  sensible,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  ''  You  have  let  me  see,  I can't  help  knowing, 
from  what  you  have  said — that  you  believe  me  capable 
of  anything  base.  But  it  is  true  that  I am  here  only 
because  Hannah  was  at  her  wits'  end,  and  Harrie 
wanted  me  so — badly.  I — don't  mean  to  sponge,  I 
assure  you." 

Orme  stood  up.  He  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
trousers  pockets. 

''  I have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  said  temperately.  ‘‘  I 
am  not  likely  to  think  you  came  here  for  your  own 
pleasure." 

She  looked  relieved. 

And  you  will  go  and  see  her,  as  soon  as  she  is 
awake  ? " she  went  on  wistfully.  She  asked  for  you, 
the  moment  she  was  conscious.  You  see  she  is  so 
afraid  you’ll  be  angry  with  her.  You  won't  be  angry, 
will  you  ? " 

“ Angry  ? Why  should  I be  angry  ? " he  asked 
blankly. 

Because  she  ran  away  from  school." 

‘‘  Oh  1 " Something  like  a smile  twisted  his  mouth. 

She  ran  away  from  school,  did  she  ? " 

Yes  ; and — and  that  was  my  fault,  of  course."  The 
colour  rushed  over  her  face.  “ It  was  my  fault,  because 
if  I had  stayed  here  you  would  not  have  sent  her  away. 
So  it  is  I you  must  blame,  not  her." 

''  I see.  Upon  my  word,  I seem  to  be  a perfect  Blue- 
beard in  the  estimation  of  the  ladies  of  my  house- 
hold," he  said,  with  a sarcasm  which  seemed  to  hide 
some  other  feeling.  “ I think  I may  safely  promise  not 
to  thrash  Harrie  until  she  is  strong  enough  to  bear  it, 
and  not  to  twit  you  with  being  dependent  upon  my 
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bounty.  These  seem  to  be  the  desires  with  which  you 
credit  me.  I undertake  not  to  indulge  them — at  least 
openly — for  the  present.  Will  that  do  ? 

She  eyed  him  steadily. 

‘‘  You  can't  justly  feel  hurt  at  the  opinion  I hold  of 
you  : think  of  the  character  you  gave  me  in  London, 
and  the  hateful  things  you  believed  of  me.  But  I must 
go  and  give  Hannah  some  orders — " 

''  Thank  you,"  he  said,  very  stiffly.  Don't  saddle 
yourself  with  the  duty  of  managing  my  house.  I will 
ring  and  give  my  orders  myself." 

This  last  slap  in  the  face  was  so  utterly  unexpected 
that  the  girl  literally  gasped.  For  a moment  she  stood 
as  if  petrified,  staring  at  him  while  wave  after  wave  of 
deep,  rich  colour  dyed  her  cheeks,  brows,  even  her  neck. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  ; he  had  taken  out  and 
was  re-reading  Dr.  Mansard's  note.  Aldyth  left  the 
room  without  a word. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  RESUMPTION  OF  HOSTILITIES 

“ Our  woes  should  be  forgot,  or  only  seem 
Like  a sad  vision,  told  for  joy  at  morn, 

For  joy  that  we  have  waked  and  found  it  but  a dream.” 

Keble. 

She  met  Hannah  on  her  way. 

What  is  it,  Missy  dear  ? " 

" Mr.  Orme  has  come  back  ; you  are  to  go  and  take 
his  orders,  please  Hannah." 

''  Oh,  well ; there's  plenty  in  the  house,"  said 
Hannah  at  once,  her  mind  flying  to  the  commissariat 
before  even  inquiring  how  her  master  had  taken  the 
news  of  Harrie's  safety.  Abbie  and  you  guessed  He 
might  come  in  sudden,  didn't  you.  Now,  should 
you  think  them  pheasants,  or  would  he  sooner  have 
fillet  of  beef—" 
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You  must  go  and  ask  Him,  Hannah,  he  does  not 
wish  me  to  give‘  an}^  orders,’'  replied  the  girl,  choking 
back  her  feeling  and  walking  upstairs  with  her  head  high. 

Hannah  stood  like  a stone. 

Not  wish  you  to  give  orders  ? ” she  gasped.  “ Well 
I never  1 Is  he  in  one  of  his  tantrums  ? 

I don’t  know.  But,  Hannah  dear,  I can’t  come 
down  to  dinner.  Let  Kate  bring  me  a bit  of  something 
upstairs.” 

She  passed  on  and  disappeared,  while  Hannah,  her  eyes 
wide  with  wonder,  pursued  her  way  to  the  schoolroom. 

To  Aldyth  it  seemed  that  all  the  gall  and  bitterness 
which  she  had  endured  in  London  from  this  man  was 
as  nothing  to  what  she  felt  now.  But  she  would  take 
no  desperate  measures.  She  had  had  enough  of  lighting 
Orme.  He  had  always,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  come 
off  conqueror  in  all  their  bouts  ; invariably  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  feel  like  a silly  child,  full  ot  futile 
temper  and  weak  resentment.  The  idea  that  she  had 
suffered  his  attempts  at  consolation  was  the  bitterest 
thought  of  all.  It  was  maddening  that  she  should 
have  been  weak  enough  to  permit  it,  but  worse  still 
to  have  to  own  that  she  really  had  felt  soothed  and 
comforted  by  the  silly,  babyish  method  of  being  stroked 
and  petted.  Her  weakness  could  but  increase  his  con- 
tempt for  womankind.  Understanding  as  little  as  he 
did  of  what  she  had  just  come  through,  he  must  con- 
clude that  you  have  merely  to  caress  a woman  in  order 
to  bring  mitigation  of  her  grief. 

The  only  means  of  avoiding  friction  and  bitter  feeling 
and  undignified  squabbling,  manifestly  was  to  keep 
out  of  his  way  entire]}^  Shrt  decided  not  to  see  him 
again  until  she  left  Wildmarsh. 

She  sat  by  her  bedroom  fire  very  comiortably,  lazil}^ 
reading  a light  novel,  and  feeling  the  drowsy  lassitude 
which  succeeds  violent  strain  on  the  emotions.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  she  heard  Orme  come  upstairs 
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and  go  to  Harriets  room.  She  wondered  what  he 
thought  of  the  little  waif  there — of  the  terribly  strange, 
well-nigh  unrecognisable  Harrie.  He  remained  there 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  while  she  scolded  herself 
for  being  so  inquisitive  to  know  what  was  passing.  As 
he  came  out,  she  heard  Dr.  Mansard’s  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  his  voice,  in  subdued  greeting. 

Where’s  Miss  Staveley  ? ” she  heard  him  say. 

In  her  own  room,  I believe,”  was  the  reply. 

‘‘  Ah ! I should  think  she  needs  a rest,”  was  the 
comment,  in  tones  of  warm  appreciation.  “ There  is  a 
girl  in  a thousand  1 Well,  humanly  speaking,  I expect 
you  owe  the  child’s  life  to  her.  Just  see  that  she  is  not 
overdone  . ^ 

Aldyth  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  covered 
her  ears  from  listening  further. 

In  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  a tap  came  at  her 
door.  She  did  not  open,  but  said  : 

Who  is  there  ? ” 

Orme  replied ; Dr.  Mansard  wishes  to  give  you 
some  orders.” 

Please  explain  to  him  that  I am  not  the  person  in 
authority,”  said  Aldyth  quietly.  “ Good-night  ! ” 

After  a little,  low-voiced  consultation,  the  doctor 
came  near  the  door  and  spoke  : 

''  Miss  Staveley,  how  are  you  feeling  ? ” 

''  Quite  well,  thank  you.” 

" No  headache  ? ” 

" None.  I am  still  a little  sleepy,  and  shall  go  to 
bed  very  soon.” 

" Yes.  Mind  you  get  a good  night’s  rest.  Harrie  is 
doing  admirably.  Everything  is  off  her  mind  now 
that  she  has  seen  her  father.” 

‘'  That  is  well,”  said  Aldyth.  " Good-night ! ” 

They  went  away. 

Next  morning,  she  had  her  breakfast  brought 
upstairs,  and  was  immeasurably  relieved  when  she 
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heard  Lorna's  hoofs  trotting  down  the  drive,  telling 
that  the  Master  was  off  to  those  Mills  which  for  fifteen 
years  he  had  never  deserted  until  now. 

Finding  the  house  clear  of  him,  she  set  forth  to  see 
Harrie,  who  was  able  to  smile  faintly  this  morning,  and 
to  whisper  very  low  that  papa  was  . . a real  brick  I 
But  for  the  present,  all  that  Aldyth  might  do  would  be 
to  relieve  the  nurse  on  duty  while  she  took  her  walk, 
for  Harriets  diet  must  be  of  the  lowest,  and  she  must 
sleep  as  much  as  she  could,  and  not  be  amused  or  talked 
to.  After  lunch,  Aaron  came  to  know  if  Miss  Staveley 
would  drive,  and  she  sent  word  back  that  she  could 
not  do  so  without  Mr.  Orme's  permission,  as  he  had 
expressed  displeasure  at  her  issuing  orders  in  his  house. 
Aaron  was  much  perturbed  by  this  message. 

''  He  does  very  ill  to  give  her  rough  words,''  he 
growled  to  Abbie,  seeing  what  she's  done  the  last 
fortnight  for  him  and  his.  But  there,  he’s  got  a twist 
in  his  mind,  that's  what  'tis.  I did  hope  to  see  her 
sweet  hands  smooth  it  out.  But  what's  taken  fifteen 
years  to  grow  is  none  so  easy  done  away.  Still,  if 
this  last  won't  soften  him,  I don't  see  much  hope  for 
him,  myself." 

As  soon  as  Orme's  hour  for  returning  came  round, 
Aldyth  entrenched  herself  in  the  fastness  of  her  own 
room  again.  The  Master  found  the  schoolroom  closed 
and  dark  when  he  walked  in. 

He  summoned  Hannah  and  briefly  bade  her  light 
the  fire  there  and  bring  a lamp.  He  asked  ii  Miss 
Staveley  were  well. 

I think  she's  all  right,  sir,"  said  Hannah  coldly.  ‘‘  A 
little  tired,  I daresay,  seeing  she  had  to  walk  this 
afternoon  and  a drive  is  better  for  her,  after  what 
she's  been  through." 

“ Why  didn’t  she  drive  ? What  was  Aaron  doing  ? ” 

" He  begged  of  her  to  do  so,  sir.  But  she  said  you 
had  desired  her  not  to  give  orders  in  your  house." 
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He  looked  narrowly  at  Hannah,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  manipulation  of  a finger-napkin. 

Then  tell  Aaron  that  my  orders  are  that  she  is  to 
drive  when  she  chooses,'^  he  said  shortly.  Why  are 
you  laying  the  table  for  one  only  ? ” 

Miss  Staveley  prefers  to  dine  upstairs,  sir.” 

He  said  no  more.  But,  when  he  had  finished  his 
dinner,  he  sent  a message. 

''  Will  you  tell  Miss  Staveley  that  I am  sorry  to 
disturb  her,  but  I shall  be  pleased  if  she  will  come  down- 
stairs for  half  an  hour,  as  there  is  a business  matter 
of  some  importance  which  I have  to  discuss  with 
her.” 

Apparently  the  delivery  of  this  message,  or  the 
composing  of  the  answer,  took  time.  It  was  full  five 
minutes  before  Hannah  returned,  a little  flushed,  to  say 
that  Miss  Staveley  would  be  with  him  shortly. 

He  waited.  Evidently  she  was  changing  her  dress, 
for  it  was  twenty  minutes  before  the  light  swish  of  her 
skirts  was  heard  upon  the  stair.  He  had  been  sitting, 
not  smoking,  waiting  in  almost  motionless  stillness ; 
the  door  open,  that  the  first  sound  of  her  coming  might 
be  audible  to  him.  Now  he  rose,  held  the  door  for  her 
as  she  passed  in  : and  closed  it  behind  her. 

This  was  a different  Aldyth  indeed  from  the  emotional 
girl  who  had  met  him  on  his  return,  her  heart  full  of 
almost  overpowering  impressions  of  gratitude  and  joy — 
her  wet,  starry  eyes  newly  brushed  by  the  darkness  of 
Death's  sable  wing.  This  pale, -composed  young  woman 
had  herself  weU  in  hand.  A determination  to  be 
dignified  and  reserved. was  expressed  in  every  movement 
of  her  soft  black  draperies. 

‘‘  Sorry  to  bother  you,”  said  Orme,  drawing  forward 
a low  chair  for  her.  ''  But,  as  in  Orkney  Gardens  the 
other  day,  it  has  to  be  done.” 

‘‘  I am  ready  to  listen,”  she  said  passively,  leaning  her 
cheek  on  her  hand. 
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The  fire-light  played  upon  the  rounded  white  arm, 
and  the  curves  of  her  profile.  The  respite  afforded  by 
her  absorption  in  Harrie  was  already  over.  Shuddering, 
she  was  called  upon  to  face  a humiliating  future.  Orme 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  looking  down  upon  her.  He 
drew  in  a deep  breath  of  the  violet-scented  air. 

''  A word  of  explanation  before  we  go  to  business,"' 
he  said.  ''  When  I told  you  last  night  that  I would 
give  my  own  orders,  I had  no  idea  of  hurting  your 
feehngs,  but  only  of  relieving  you  of  work  that  I have 
no  sort  of  right  to  expect  from  you.  I find  all  my 
servants  treating  me  to  black  looks  on  account  of  this 
scrupulousness  of  mine." 

Her  lip  curled,  and  she  gave  the  slightest  smile. 

“ There  is  no  need  at  all  for  apology,  nor  discussion 
of  such  a trifle,"  she  said.  I laid  myself  open,  and  as 
usual,  you  seized  the  chance  to  reprove  me." 

I thought  that  you  would  have  understood  at  once,"’ 
he  said,  in  a low  voice,  rolling  an  unhghted  cigar 
nervously  between  his  fingers,  that  my  remark  was 
intended  to  assure  you  that  I do  not  misunderstand,  and 
shall  not  presume  upon  your  presence  here.  I cannot 
suppose  that,  because  your  compassion  brings  you  to 
Harrie’s  bedside,  therefore  my  offences  are  blotted  out, 
and  that  you  are  prepared  to  take  your  old  place  here. 
I"m — not  such  a fool  as  that  comes  to.  I may  as  well 
take  this  chance,  I suppose,  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  Harrie."  He  turned  round  and  moved 
one  or  two  trifles  on  the  mantel-piece  aimlessly  about. 

Dr.  Mansard— and  the  nurses — and  the  servants — 
have  told  me  what  you  have  done.  I’m  not  much  of 
a hand  at  gracious  speeches  . . ." 

You  need  not  thank  me,"  she  said,  a little  bitterly. 

Tin  not  so  well  off  for  people  to  love  me  that  I should 
neglect  the  one  creature  who  does.  I suppose  she  and 
I are  alike  social  outcasts." 
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Something  of  the  misery  of  her  deep  humiliation 
trembled  in  her  cold,  mocking,  little  voice. 

Well,  that  won't  last  long,"  he  broke  out,  with  a 
laugh.  ‘‘  In  a few  weeks'  time  you  will  have,  if  I'm  not 
much  mistaken,  plenty  of  applicants  for  your  favour. 
Which  brings  us  plank  into  the  middle  of  the  business 
we  have  to  transact." 

Won’t  you  smoke  ? " she  threv/  in  politely,  her  eye^ 
raised  for  the  first  time,  falling  on  the  cigar  he  held. 

''No,  I won't."  He  tossed  it  down  on  a little  table. 

I'll  tell  you  in  a word  the  news  I have  for  you.  It  is 
not  certain  that  you  can  claim  your  title  and  property  ; 
but  there's  no  doubt  whatever  of  your  mother's — honour. 
She  was  married  to  your  father  in  a Quakers'  meeting- 
house at  Pimthorpe,  more  than  two  years  before  the 
ceremony  at  the  registrar's  at  Sunderland." 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet.  The  live  blood  surged 
up  under  her  pallor.  Her  heart  beat  so  strongly  and 
strangely  in  her  throat  that  she  dared  not  try  to  say 
anything.  In  a husky  whisper,  words  came  from  her  : 

“You  tell  me  that  ? You  tell  me  that  ? " 

They  were  confronting  one  another,  their  eyes  search- 
ing one  another.  She  began  to  laugh,  to  tremble.  . . . 

In  the  midst  of  her  emotion,  the  bitter  memory  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  given  way  the  previous 
night  came  to  her  rescue.  She  had  slept  and  eaten 
since ; she  was  stronger  now,  though  still  unnerved. 
With  a great  effort  she  choked  back  cries  which  seemed 
struggling  for  vent : and  sank  quietly  down  in  her  chair. 
Framing  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  stared  at  the  fire, 
while  the  balm  which  he  had  brought  her  stole  into  her 
heart  and  warmed  it.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
but  watched  her  face,  as  it  slowly  quivered  into  smiles. 
He  saw  two  tears  run  sparkling  down  into  her  lap,  saw 
the  hurry  of  her  breath  as  her  bosom  rose  and  fell. 

Then,  snatching  her  handkerchief  from  among  her 
laces,  she  dashed  away  the  drops,  and  laughed  aloud. 
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Oh”  she  said,  low  and  draggingly,  as  if  hugging  a 
tender  thought,  that’s  everything  ! Nothing  matters 
now  ! ” 

Still  he  did  not  speak  nor  move  ; and  becoming  aware 
of  it,  she  lifted  her  face  abruptly,  surprising  the  look  he 
was  bending  upon  her.  Something  in  its  quality  drew 
her  to  her  feet  again. 

''  How  do  you  know  this  ? How  did  you  find  this  out  ? ” 
His  eyes  sank  away  from  hers,  to  the  rug.  ''  I — have 
been  to  find  out,”  he  said. 

To  find  out  ? How  ? Who  could  tell  ? ” 

''  I knew  there  was  one  person  who  could  tell.” 

She  stiffened,  gazing  at  him  in  utter  silence,  a con- 
viction fronting  her  which  stirred  her  inmost  being. 
He  turned  away,  almost  petulantly. 

‘‘  Never  mind  who  it  was.” 

She  stared  upon  him  as  upon  a stranger. 

‘'You  did  that — for  me  ? You  have  been  to  Vienna  ; 
I know  you  have ! You  have  given  yourself  the 
greatest  pain  that  you  could  suffer  ...  to  right  me 
...  to  clear  my  mother  I Oh  1 ”— she  turned  from  him, 
putting  her  hands  before  her  face — “ I am  ashamed  ! ” 
He  cleared  his  throat. 

“ This  is  nonsense,”  he  said  brusquely.  “ You  must 
see  that,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  was  the  only  possible 
course.  The  main  point  of  difference  between  you  and 
me  seems  to  be  that  I hold  myself  bound  by  your 
father’s  wishes,  and  you  don’t.  The  fact  remains,  that 
I consider  myself  your  guardian,  and  that  therefore  at 
the  price  of  seeming  to  you  an  interfering  tyrant,  I 
must  discharge  my  duties  as  well  as  I know  how,  which 
is  poorly  enough,  God  knows.” 

She  turned,  making  a little  gesture  with  her  hands  as 
though  she  besought  him. 

“ Oh,  don’t  drive  in  the  knife  any  further  ! ” 

“ Knife  ? Stuff  1 ” he  said,  with  impatience.  “ You 
felt  the  same  thing  yourself,  in  the  last  resort.  When 
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my  fool  rage  resented  your  forcibly  preventing  me  from 
injuring  myself  and  bringing  on  hemorrhage,  what  was 
it  you  said  to  me  ? . . . That  in  that  minute  all  you 
thought  of  was  that  I had  been  your  father's  friend. 
Well,  that  w^as  all  that  I had  any  business  to  think  of  ; 
that  you  were  in  my  charge,  and  mud  was  being  thrown 
at  you.  I had  got  to  stop  that  if  I could." 

She  looked  at  him.  Her  impulse  was  to  hold  out 
her  hand  and  say : “ Forgive  me ! " But  she  dared  not. 
To  be  repulsed  now  would  be  keener  pain  than  before. 
She  felt  she  understood  Orme  less  than  ever. 

He  took  a turn  through  the  room. 

‘‘  When  Hayward  came  to  see  me  at  the  Club,"  he 
said  presently,  ‘‘  he  told  me  that  Fielding  had  laid  his 
finger  on  the  weak  spot.  Both  he  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  Verj-^an  were  quite  convinced  of  your — er — 
disabilities.  I had  nothing  to  say.  I knew  nothing. 
I am  not  sure  whether  you  were  ever  told  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  jewel  affair,  I was  in  America.  I came  back 
when  your  father  and  mother  were  sta5nng  here  ; and 
having  ascertained  that  Miss  Freshfield  had  been  taken 
away  to  the  Continent,  I left  them  both  here  and  rushed 
off  in  pursuit.  I had  no  sort  of  idea  of  your  existence  ; 
but  you  must  then  have  been  three  years  old,  at  least. 
I do  remember  to  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Reginald  had  a 
child  the  spring  following  their  going  abroad : it  was 
my  fixed  impression  that  she  and  the  child  both  died. 
When  your  father’s  last  letter  reached  me,  I concluded 
that  I was  wrong  and  that  the  child  must  have  sur\nved. 
As  soon  as  I saw  you,  I perceived  that  this  could  not 
be  so.  I was  bewildered.  If  I could  have  kept  my 
temper  that  day  at  Orkney  Gardens,  I might  have 
managed  to  convey  a hint  to  you.  But  I couldn’t 
resist  the  temptation  to  lash  out ; and  that  prevented 
our  talking  sensibly.  . . . 

“ Your  father  never  said  a word  to  me  in  the  old  days. 
When  Hayward  showed  me  the  copy  of  the  marriage 
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record,  I knew  there  must  be  something  I did  not 
understand.  I made  a bargain  with  him.  He  under- 
took  to  hold  his  hand  altogether  while  I went  to  find 
out  what  I could.  I did  not  want  you  even  to  know 
that  I had  gone,  in  case  there  was  only  disappointment 
in  store.  I made  him  promise  not  to  see  you  until  I 
telegraphed  to  him.  I thought  perhaps  you  might  feel 
. . . that  it  might  be  painful  ...  in  short,  I don’t  know 
whether  I was  right  or  wrong  ; but  I imagined  you 
would  rather  he  kept  away  as  long  as  there  was  any 
suggestion  of  a slur.  When  I got  back  to  London  I 
found  him  frantic.  You  had  gone,  nobody  knew  where. 
He  was  bitterly  angry  with  me.  He  said  you  had 
imagined  yourself  forsaken,  and  you  might  have  been 
desperate.  I had  expected  to  be  back  sooner  than  I 
was  ; but  it  was  a long  time  before  I could  get  . . 
Madame  Goldberg  to  see  me.” 

‘‘  But  when  you  did,  she  told  you  ? . . .” 

All  she  knew.  She  made  an  affidavit,  and  I have 
her  evidence  with  me  in  proper  form.  What  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  go  to  Pimthorpe,  find  the  meeting- 
house, see  whether  any  record  of  the  marriage  exists, 
and  whether  any  of  the  Quakers  there  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject.” 

What  puzzles  me,”  said  Aldyth  eagerly,  ''  is  why 
the}^  were  married  the  second  time.” 

That  is  what  is  puzzling  us  all,”  he  replied.  As 
soon  as  I got  back  to  London,  I went  to  my  own  man, 
Dent,  to  ask  about  Quaker  marriages.  He  tells  me 
that  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  exempt — or  perhaps 
because  exempt — from  many  of  the  usual  formalities, 
such  as  banns,  licence  of  premises,  attendance  of 
registrar,  and  so  on,  are  nevertheless  most  particular 
in  their  marriage  requirements.  They  are  the  only 
religious  body  which  makes  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians  essential ; and  the  certificate  of  the  District 
Registrar  has  to  be  procured  before  the  marriage  can 
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proceed.  Notice  must  be  given  at  one  of  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  two  male  and  two  female  members  are 
told  oS  to  make  inquiries  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
all  is  square  and  above-board.  Failing  their  favourable 
report,  the  marriage  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  ; 
and  if  it  did  take  place,  there  should  be  due  notice  of  it 
at  Somerset  House  ; which  there  is  not,  as  I have  already 
ascertained,  in  this  case.  Dent  says  there  is  no  religious 
body  among  whom  a clandestine  marriage  would  be 
more  difficult  to  arrange  than  among  the  Quakers.” 
Aldyth  re-seated  herself,  and  rested  her  chin  on  her 
hands,  in  deep  thought.  Orme  fetched  a chair  for  him- 
self, and,  taking  some  papers  from  his  pocket,  went  on  : 
''  We  are  sending  to  search  the  registers  of  neigh- 
bouring churches  for  your  baptism,  but  I think  it 
unlikely  that  we  shall  find  anything ; the  Quakers 
would  not  consider  baptism  necessary,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  you  were  brought  up  and  nursed  by  a 
Quaker  woman.  But  I think  your  father,  when  you 
came  into  his  hands,  would  have  rectified  this  omission. 
I have  accordingly  instructed  Dent  to  write  to  the 
Consulate  at  all  the  places  in  Spain  where  he  is  known 
to  have  stayed ; and  particularly  at  Hyeres,  where,  it 
appears,  he  hved  for  several  months  and  your  mother 
died.  The  chief  thing  now  is  to  search  Pimthorpe  itself 
for  evidence  ; after  all,  it  is  only  twenty  years  ago.” 
He  sighed  slightly. 

Aldyth  turned  her  face  to  him  ; there  were  tears  on 
her  lashes. 

''You  have  considered  everything,”  she  said,  in  a low 
voice. 

Her  conscience  was  aching  with  the  desire  to  apologise 
to  him.  She  had  felt  so  neglected,  so  abandoned,  so 
misjudged  ; and  all  the  while,  he  had  thrown  his  usual 
life  to  the  winds  in  order  to  work  in  her  cause.  But 
she  could  not  say  so.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  of 
the  fact  she  had  no  doubt. 
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He  turned  towards  her,  but  kept  his  eyes  downward 
as  he  sat. 

I had  thought  of  suggesting  ...  I think  it  might 
be  well,''  he  said  slowly,  for  you  to  go  with  me  to 
Pimthorpe.  I went  to  the  Mill  to-day,  saw  that  all  was 
in  order — Brock  has  proved  very  able — and  I told  him 
I should  not  be  there  to-morrow.  It's  a long  drive,  and 
the  days  are  beginning  to  draw  in.  We  ought  to  start 
at  ten  o’clock." 

There  was  a pause.  Shouldn't  I be  in  the  way  ? " 

''  In  my  way  ? " he  said,  with  his  eyes  on  the  papers 
upon  his  knee. 

''  Well — you  might  get  from  place  to  place  faster 
without  me." 

If  you  don't  want  to  come,  say  so,"  he  said  crossly. 

''  What  about  leaving  Harrie  ? " 

‘‘You  know  they  won’t  let  you  be  with  her  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a time.  But  just  as  you  hke." 

“ I should  hke,"  she  said  courageously,  feeling  like 
one  who  deliberately  accepts  a risk.  “ It  is  good  of  you 
to  be  bothered  with  me,”  she  added,  with  a very  new  and 
unexpected  humihty ; adding,  as  he  said  nothing : " Shan’t 
we  be  certain  to  quarrel  if  we  are  together  all  day  ? " 

He  twisted  his  mouth  as  if  determined  not  to  smile. 

“ I should  hope  I know  my  place  better  than  to 
quarrel  with  a peeress." 

“ You’re  beginning  now,"  she  cried  indignantly — 
“ saying  just  what  you  know  will  make  me  angry." 

He  was  obliged  to  laugh  then. 

“ Well,  I can’t  help  it,"  he  said,  getting  up  rather 
suddenly.  “ What  else  is  there  to  say  ? If  I were  to 
say  what  I think,  you  would  be  off  again,  as  you  were 
the  time  before.  Once  bit,  twice  shy." 

She  stared  at  him.  “ What  do  you  mean  ? " 

“ Here,"  he  said  roughly,  “ look  at  the  time.  You 
had  better  be  off  to  bed  if  you  are  going  for  a long 
drive  to-morrow." 
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She  rose,  the  dimples  in  her  face  coming  and  going, 
in  amusement  at  the  way  he  ordered  her  about.  “ I 
suppose  I seem  quite  a baby  to  him,''  she  reflected,  as 
she  paused,  in  act  to  go.  It  seemed  ungracious  to  leave 
him  without  more  definite  thanks  than  she  had  as  yet 
offered ; but  in  her  heart  she  knew  he  hated  to  be 
thanked.  Instinctively  she  knew  that  words  between 
them  were  superfluous  ; he  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
she  knew  she  had  been  unjust  to  him,  and  that  she  was 
sorry. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  her,  going  to  the  writing- 
table  and  sitting  down  at  it  as  if  the  interview  was 
closed. 

“ Good-night ! " said  she,  making  a little  face  at  his 
broad  back. 

Goodrnight ! " he  replied,  without  turning  round  : 
adding,  as  she  opened  the  door — “ Breakfast  at  half- 
past eight — sharp,  mind  ! " 

“ Aha,  my  friend  ; " she  chuckled  to  herself  as  she  ran 
upstairs — “ so  you  didn't  like  having  your  meals  alone  ! " 
And  then  she  checked  herself,  and  a rush  of  happy  tears 
came  as  she  realised  that  the  shadow  which  had  darkened 
her  skies  had  for  ever  disappeared  from  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

A DIP  INTO  THE  PAST 

**  Such  things  have  been  as  a mutual  flame. 

Your  soul’s  locked  fast  ; but,  love  for  a key. 

You  might  let  it  loose,  till  I grew  the  same 
In  your  eyes,  as  in  mine  you  stand.” 

Robert  Browning. 

The  autumn  was  fresh  and  keen  upon  the  moor  next 
day,  a hint  of  frost  in  the  nipping  air.  Aldyth  shivered 
a little  as  she  dressed  for  her  drive,  wishing  that  her 
finances  had  permitted  of  the  purchase  of  winter  wraps 
when  she  was  in  London. 
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Ornie,  who  was  drawing  on  his  driving  gloves  in  the 
hall,  scanned  her  narrowly  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 

‘‘  You  won’t  be  warm  enough,”  he  remarked. 

She  grew  pink.  ‘‘  I — haven’t  got  my  winter  coat  yet,” 
she  said.  ''  I shall  do  all  right  with  a rug.” 

No,  you  won’t,”  he  instantly  contradicted.  Then, 
seized  with  an  idea — ''  I know.  My  buffalo  robe  that  I 
used  in  America  1 You  wait  one  moment.” 

He  dashed  upstairs  like  a boy,  and  disappeared.  In 
a minute  or  two  he  was  back  with  the  great  fur  robe. 

Come  here  and  get  into  this,”  he  commanded. 

It  looked  very  cosy,  and  Aldyth  was  nothing  loth. 
Her  slimness  was  half  buried  in  its  depths,  her  face 
looked  up,  luminous  and  star-like  against  the  dark 
softness  of  the  fur  collar.  ' 

Orme  stood  before  her,  gravely  bent  upon  its  adjust- 
ment. He  unpinned  her  posy  of  violets,  fastened  the 
coat  securely,  and  replaced  the  flowers  on  the  outside. 
Then,  catching  her  up  in  his  arms,  tossed  her  to  her 
place  so  swiftly  and  suddenly  that  she  gasped,  and 
laughed  helplessly. 

Hannah  had  been  visibly  placated  when  she  found 
that  Aldyth  was  to  accompany  Him  on  this  drive. 
She  concluded  that  peace  had  been  made  between 
them  last  night.  With  approving  countenance  she 
pushed  the  hot  water  tin  under  the  girl’s  feet,  and 
secured  the  apron  over  the  rugs  on  her  knees. 

” I feel  like  a dormouse,”  laughed  Aldyth. 

Aaron  stood  back  from  the  mare’s  head  as  Orme 
gathered  up  the  reins. 

You’d  better  drive  Him,  Missie,”  he  said,  with  his 
quaint,  withered-apple  smile. 

''  All  right,  Aaron,  I’ll  make  him  let  me  drive 
presently.  He  doesn’t  know  what  a swell  I am  ! 
Oh,  I shall  be  warm,  and  no  mistake,”  she  exulted, 
as  they  trotted  off  dowm  the  sweep. 

I’m  not  Hayward,  I’ve  no  electric  coupe  to  take 
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you  about  in”  he  remarked  grimly.  You’ll  have  to 
put  up  with  horse-flesh  for  the  present.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  in  the  mare  ; for  there  faced 
them  the  spare  form  of  Caroline  Hill  in  act  to  enter 
the  drive  gate. 

Disapproval'  of  the  most  acute  kind  was  written  all 
over  her  face  as  she  surveyed  the  gay-looking  pair. 

‘‘  Good-morning,  Geoffrey,”  she  said  stiffly.  I am 
on  my  vv^ay  to  inquire  after  the  dear  child  ; but  it 
seems  I had  better  make  up  my  mind  to  remain  with 
her,  as  her  own  family  is  going  out  for  a drive.” 

You’re  awfully  good,  Caroline,”  said  Geoffrey,  with 
unwonted  geniality  ; but  nobody  must  be  with  Harrie, 
thanks.  She  is  doing  splendidly,  but  has  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  absolute  quiescence,  and  is  only  allowed  a momen- 
tary peep  at  us  ; so  I fear  you  can’t  be  admitted  yet.” 
Indeed  ! I am  glad  to  hear  she  is  doing  well  ; 
Miss  Staveley  and  the  doctor  were  very  anxious.” 
‘‘Yes,  Miss  Staveley  has  had  great  anxiety ; I was 
on  the  Continent,  and  letters  did  not  reach  me.  She 
was  looking  terribly  washed-out  when  I got  back,  and 
Dr.  Mansard  says  she  must  be  in  the  fresh  air  as  much 
as  possible.” 

” I should  have  thought  the  Mill  would  claim  you, 
after  so  long  an  absence.” 

“ It  has  been  going  well,  thanks.  I have  business 
the  other  side  of  the  moor  to-day.” 

“ Oh,  I guess  ! The  wife  of  that  wretch,  Tregenna  ! 
Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a most  immoral  thing, 
Geoffrey,  and  I’m  glad  to  take  this  chauce  of  telling 
you  so- — a most  immoral  thing,  to  send  a man  to  jail, 
and  then  keep  his  wife  and  children  in  luxury  till  he 
comes  out ! A premium  on  crime,  I call  it.” 

“ Do  you  really  ? But  I am  only  paying  her  the 
wages  he  would  have  earned  if  at  work.  You  wouldn’t 
have  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty  ? I hoped  you 
would  have  been  to  see  her,  CaroUne.’* 
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“No  need  for  me  to  go, — to  find  them  all  sitting 
down  to  roast  meat  and  vegetables,  when  the  father 
would  have  hanged  if  his  bullet  had  been  an  inch  or 
two  nearer  ! I’ve  no  patience  with  modern  ways, 
philanthropy  run  mad,  I call  it ! I’U  be  bound  you 
are  going  after  the  woman  now.” 

“ I am  certainly  going  to  look  in  as  I pass.  I am 
hoping  that  jail  will  cure  Tregenna’s  drinking,  and 
that  he  will  come  out  prepared  to  be  a good  husband.” 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  asked  him  to  return  to 
the  Mill  ? ” shrieked  Caroline. 

“ Yes,  if  he’ll  come,”  said  Orme,  with  his  most 
malicious  grin,  as  he  raised  his  hat  and  drove  away, 
pursued  by  a horrified  shriek  of  : 

“ Geoffrey  ! ” 

“ I am  hearing  news,”  said  Aldyth  softly,  when  they 
had  driven  a while  in  silence. 

“ What,  about  Tregenna  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; I wish  you  would  tell  me  all  that  happened.” 

Evidently  he  was  pleased  that  she  should  wish  to 
hear,  and  glad  to  tell  her.  He  gave  an  account  of 
Tregenna’s  trial,  and  of  his  own  hopes  that  the  affair 
would  be  the  taming  of  the  wild  spirit  and  the  making 
of  a real  man  out  of  the  undisciplined  rebel. 

“ Poor  Caroline  ! ” he  said  presently,  with  an  amused 
laugh.  “ I didn’t  realise  that  she  would  cut  up  rough 
at  the  notion  of  my  helping  the  wife.  What  a queer 
one  she  is  ! ” 

Aldyth  broke  out  into  irrepressible  mirth. 

“ Geoffrey ! ” she  said,  in  exact  mimicry  of  the 
Rector’s  sister. 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a curious  earnestness. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “ at  the  bottom,  I always 
feel  a kindness  for  that  woman,  because  she  has  been 
for  years  the  only  soul  that  used  my  name.” 

“ I think  she  is  very  much  attached  to  you,”  said 
Aldyth  seriously. 
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Oh,  do  you  ? Then  she's  a singular  woman — isn't 
she  ? " 

''  Very,"  said  the  girl  demurely. 

He  did  not  answer  that,  and  they  went  in  silence 
for  a while,  till  she  said  : 

‘‘You  seem  to  be  in  a fairly  propitious  mood  this  morn- 
ing, so  I will  seize  the  moment  to  make  a confession. 
I have  been  borrowing  books  while  you  have  been  away." 

He  looked  puzzled.  “ Is  that  the  confession  ? " 

“Yes.  I am  glad  if  you  are  not  displeased.  I don't 
mean  books  out  of  the  hbrary,  but  out  of  your  office^ — 
all  those  delightful  books  you  keep  so  seL&shly  to 
yourself,  and  don't  offer  to  lend  me." 

“ How  should  I know  you  cared  for  books  ? Which 
have  you  read  ? " 

She  gave  the  name  of  the  new  essapst  who  was 
delighting  the  hterary  world  with  his  new  point  of  view 
and  energetic  expression  of  it.  He  seemed  pleased, 
and  they  began  to  discuss  this  author.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  were  acquainted,  she  found  that  they 
were  in  conversation.  They  soon  quarrelled,  however. 
Orme  contradicted  her,  and  presently  told  her  she  was 
a silly  child.  She  was  accustomed  to  this  by  now,  and 
merely  retorted  that  he  was  a poor  reasoner,  who  could 
only  call  his  opponent  names.  While  he  reflected  on 
this — “ I think  the  office  is  a nice  room,"  she  said. 
“ The  rooms  in  Wildmarsh  are  so  comfy." 

He  turned  suddenly  round  upon  her. 

“ I suppose  you  are  going  to  pitch  into  me,  for  taking 
possession  of  your  property,"  he  said. 

This  was  bewildering.  She  looked  blankly  at  him. 
“ My  property  ? " 

“You  found  something  belonging  to  you  in  the 
office  ? " 

“ Nothing  at  aU,"  she  said  wonderingly.  “ But  I 
only  touched  the  books.  You  don't  suppose  I would 
go  prying  among  your  things  ? " 
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He  turned  fully  round  upon  her,  and  looked  her 
squarely  in  the  eyes.  She  faced  his  look  steadily.  She 
really  had  no  idea  to  what  he  referred.  . . . He  gave 
a kind  of  little  satisfied  grunt,  and  did  not  pursue  the 
subject. 

The  day  was  a glorious  one,  the  sun  streamed  down 
upon  the  yellowing  bracken,  Aldyth  was  possessed 
with  a very  madness  of  happiness.  Harrie  was  safe, 
her  own  trouble  was  removed,  Orme’s  arrival  no 
longer  darkened  the  future.  She  was  so  gay  that  she 
bubbled  over  with  folly  and  jests  : and  Orme  listened 
with  an  amusement  none  the  less  manifest  because 
silent. 

Presently  she  announced  her  intention  of  driving. 
Orme  surrendered  the  reins  with  a good  grace,  and 
evidently  took  pleasure  in  watching  her.  He  jeered  at 
her  and  criticised  her,  but  with  great  good  humour,  and 
was  no  doubt  pleased  at  her  skill.  When  they  reached 
the  remote  moor  village  of  Pimthorpe,  she  insisted  on 
retaining  the  reins,  driving  through  the  village,  and 
bringing  up  neatly  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  “ York 
Arms.'' 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  upon  the  moors  more  inac- 
cessible, more  unchanged  than  Pimthorpe.  Approached 
on  the  north  side  by  a precipitous  pass,  on  the  south 
by  a road  that  winds  uphill  for  twelve  miles,  it  hes 
apart  from  all  the  world. 

Orme  extricated  her  from  her  buffalo  robe,  warm  and 
glowing — ordered  dinner  to  be  ready  in  an  hour's  time, 
and  they  set  out  to  discover  the  meeting-house. 

This  was  easy.  The  Society  of  Friends  still  flourished, 
and  they  were  directed  to  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Allen, 
who  kept  the  key  and  lived  in  a tiny  cottage  farm 
adjoining  the  meeting-house  itself. 

In  the  green  garden  ground,  before  the  little  still 
place,  under  an  ancient  cedar,  lay  the  flat  stone  slabs 
which  covered  the  bones  of  dead  Quakers,  each  stone 
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marked  with  a small  incised  cross  about  five  inches 
long. 

They  were  admitted,  by  a gentle  little  woman,  into 
an  ante-chamber,  with  large  book-cases  and  long  trestle 
tables,  where  sometimes  the  Friends  feasted  together. 
They  passed  through  this,  into  the  bare  simphcity  of 
the  meeting-house  itself.  The  moment  Aldyth  entered, 
she  knew  that  it  was  the  place  of  her  vision  ; the 
arch-topped  window  faced  her,  and  the  platform 
whereon  those  two  had  sat. 

She  sank  down  upon  one  of  the  seats,  overcome  for 
a moment  by  the  strangeness  of  it.  She  had,  at  the 
time  of  her  vision,  never  heard  the  Quakers  mentioned 
in  connection  with  her  mother.  Nothing  would  have 
seemed  less  Ukely  to  her  than  that  her  parents  should 
have  been  married  in  a meeting-house. 

Orme,  seeing  that  she  would  like  to  be  alone,  told  the 
care-taker  that  he  had  come  to  see  the  register,  and 
went  with  her,  back  into  the  ante-chamber.  Unlocking 
a book-case,  she  produced  the  thin  leather  volume, 
dated  on  the  cover,  with  a date  including  ten  years. 

He  seated  himself  by  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Allen  showed 
him  how  to  search  the  register. 

She  explained  that  there  were  two  records  of  every 
marriage — one  in  the  local  register,  at  which  he  was 
looking  : and  one  in  the  large  register  wherein  entries 
were  made  once  a year  at  the  spring  meeting. 

The  name  of  Staveley  did  not  occur  in  the  index. 
The  name  of  Gray  was  there,  but  when  turned  up, 
proved  to  be  a different  person  Orme  was  doubtfully 
turning  over  the  leaves  wneri  Aldyth  quietly  joined  him. 

I don't  understand  it,"  he  said.  " There  is  no 
record  of  the  marriage  here." 

"No  record  ? " asked  x\ldyth  anxiously. 

He  drew  out  the  papers  with  which  Madame  Gold- 
berg had  turmshed  him.  " The  year,  i8 , the  month, 

May  or  June,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 
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There  are  only  two  marriages  in  that  year,  one  took 
place  in  February,  and  the  other  in  October*  Only  one 
in  the  year  preceding — and  none  in  the  year  following. 
The  record  is  not  here.  This  must  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  second  marriage.'' 

But  there  is  no  doubt  it  took  place  ? " wistfully 
asked  the  girl. 

‘‘  Madame  Goldberg  says  no  doubt  at  all.  It  was 
kept  a profound  secret  until  your  birth  enlightened 
Ravenhill.  He  was,  or  professed  to  be,  very  angry, 
but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a good  match  on  the 
whole,  since  there  was  only  one  hfe  between  Reginald 
and  the  title.  But  no  doubt  he  asked  for  proof ; and 
when  that  was  not  forthcoming,  insisted  that  Myra’s 
rights  were  protected  by  the  second  ceremony.  They 
don't  seem  to  have  considered  you,  nor  the  stigma  cast 
on  you  by  their  proceedings.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
marriage,  your  father  was  just  twenty,  and  Myra 
seventeen.  Their  united  ages,"  he  said,  a little  bitterly 
as  he  closed  the  book,  about  the  same  as  mine  now." 

What  more  details  did  you  get  from — Vienna  ? " 
asked  Aldyth  wistfully. 

''  That  the  name  of  one  of  the  Friends  who  was  set 
to  make  the  inquiries  concerning  the  marriage,  and 
satisfy  the  entire  body  that  all  was  as  it  should  be, 
was  Isaac  Pollard.  He  was  a young  man,  deeply 
devoted  to  your  father.  The  young  woman  who  nursed 
you  was  his  wife.  His  coadjutor  in  the  inquiry  was 
a very  old,  infirm  man,  who  left  all  to  him.  Madame 
Goldberg  told  me  that  he  produced  a forged  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Reginald's  father  sanctioning  the 
match.  She  also  said  that  the  Quakers  decided,  in  full 
meeting,  that  Ravenhill  had  no  just  claim,  no  claim 
which  they  could  recognise,  over  the  orphan,  Myra 
Gray,  so  decided  that  the  marriage  might  proceed 
without  his  approval ; the  two  women  friends  who 
should  have  looked  into  her  side  of  the  matter  were 
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thus  not  appointed.  Your  father  must  have  been  a 
party  to  the  fraud.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  I 
ever  heard,  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  mean  his 
marriage  to  be  legal.  He  was  quite  ready  to  marry 
your  mother,  I know ; and  he  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  forged  letter,  though  doubtless  it  would  have 
put  a stop  to  the  ceremony  had  the  Friends  discovered 
it  in  time,  could  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
when  accomphshed.  What  I don't  understand  is — why 
is  there  no  entry  of  the  marriage  in  the  register  ? " 
He  turned  the  pages.  ‘‘  They  are  all  numbered,  you 
see,"  said  he,  ‘‘  and  the  numbers  are  correct.  There 
is  no  sign  of  a page  having  been  taken  out ; and  if 
a man  had  torn  out  a page,  he  could  not  have  satis- 
factorily erased  a name  from  the  index,  could  he  ? I 
own  I am  puzzled.  But  we  will  go  and  find  con- 
temporary evidence.  Madame  Goldberg  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  Hanways  of  Poole  Farm,  as  people  who 
would  know.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  track  Isaac 
Pollard." 

CHAPTER  XXX 

DAYS  OF  CALM 

O strong  north  wind,  the  pilot  of  cloud  and  rain. 

For  the  gift  we  gave,  what  gift  hast  thou  given  to  us  again  ? 

O god,  dark-winged,  deep-throated,  a terror  to  forth  faring  ships 
by  night. 

What  bride-song  is  this  that  is  borne  on  the  blast  of  thy 
breath  ? Swinburne. 

Poole  Farm  lay  away  up  in  the  moor,  and  it  was  so 
great  a distance  that,  after  lunching  at  the  inn,  they 
had  the  mare  harnessed  and  drove  thither.  The 
Hanways  received  them  with  the  traditional,  un- 
bounded hospitality  of  their  sect — ^whatever  occupa- 
tions may  have  employed  them,  they  were  at  once  free 
to  listen  to  what  Orme  had  to  say,  and  to  offer 
unlimited  entertainment. 
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One  member  of  the  household  was  a spinster  aunt, 
Dorcas  Hanway,  who  had  been  a personal  friend  of 
Jane  Pollard.  She  was  a dignified  and  graceful  woman, 
and  recognised  Orme  as  soon  as  she  saw  him. 

‘‘  Thou  art  Geoffrey  Orme,’'  she  said,  as  she  gave 
him  quiet  greeting.  ''  And  so  this  is  Myra  Staveley’s 
baby  girl  ? ” 

She  took  Aldyth’s  hand,  looking  at  her  with  earnest 
attention  and  kindness. 

‘‘  Poor  Jane,”  she  said,  with  a sigh.  Then,  turning 
abruptly  to  Orme:  ‘‘Thou  well  remembers  Jane’s 

husband  ? ” 

“Do  I ? ” said  Orme  blankly.  “ What,  you  don’t 
mean  Pollard,  Lord  Veryan’s  keeper  ? ” 

“He  was  verily  keeper  to  John  Staveley,”  placidly 
replied  she.  “ A big,  fine  fellow,  comely  to  the  eye. 
Moreover,  he  was  well-educated,  and  for  three  years  he 
kept  all  our  chapel  registers.  Poor  Jane  loved  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  moderate  and  seemly. 
She  married  him  against  her  father’s  wish,  at  a registry^ 
office.  That  being  so,  there  was  no  blessing  on  the 
marriage.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  known  to  the  Friends 
until  after  the  marriage  of  Reginald  Staveley  and  Myra 
Gray  in  our  meeting-house.  It  was  a year  later  that 
Isaac  was  found  worthy  of  public  censure — ” 

— “ Then  you  are  prepared  to  testify  that  Reginald 
Staveley  and  Myra  Gray  were  married  in  your  meeting- 
house ? ” 

She  looked  surprised. 

“ Assuredly  they  were.  I was  present,  and  the  spirit 
moved  my  father  to  testify  that  it  was  a true  marriage 
of  the  spirit.” 

“ Perhaps,  then,  you  can  solve  our  puzzle  for  us,”  said 
Orme,  quite  eagerly.  “ Why  is  there  no  record  of  the 
marriage  in  the  chapel  books  ? ” 

She  looked  surprised.  “ Art  thou  sure  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure  ; we  are  just  come  from  searching.” 
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The  whole  party  was  interested  and  bewildered. 
Seth  Hanway,  the  head  of  the  famity,  said  he  remem- 
bered something  of  hearing  his  father  say  that  some 
stir  had  been  caused  by  the  entry  of  a marriage  not 
being  forthcoming.  He  never  heard  any  explanation 
of  it. 

Aldyth  begged  the  sweet-faced  Dorcas  for  any  details 
she  could  remember  respecting  Jane  Pollard. 

It  appeared  that  young  Pollard  was  keeper  to  Lord 
Veryan.  When  Ravenhill  bought  the  shooting  lodge, 
Lord  Veryan  retained  the  shooting,  letting  it  each 
summer  to  tenants  who  lodged  in  Grimwold,  or  one  of 
the  adjacent  villages.  The  young  Pollards  occupied  a 
very  remote  cottage,  far  out  on  the  moor.  Jane’s  baby 
died  when  a few  months  old ; and  she  took  the  tiny 
babe  of  the  fragile  Myra  Gray,  who  almost  died  when 
her  little  daughter  was  born,  and  reared  it  as  her  own. 
Isaac  was  devoted  to  Reginald  Staveley,  and  would 
have  done  anything  for  him.  It  was  known  that  he 
contrived  to  be  the  person  told  off  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  respecting  his  marriage,  and  that  he  supplied 
false  information.  His  wife  and  he  were  debarred  from 
membership  of  the  Society,  for  impenitent  wrong-doing. 
They  themselves  both  seemed  to  believe  themselves 
under  a curse  in  consequence.  The  result  of  their 
banishment  was  that  they  came  no  more  to  Pimthorpe, 
and  Dorcas  had  not  seen  her  friend  Jane  for  a long 
time,  when  the  news  of  her  untimely  death  reached  her. 
Isaac  left  the  neighbourhood  when  this  happened,  and 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.  He  had  a married  sister 
in  the  village,  and  the  Hanways  thought  it  probable 
that  his  address  might  be  there  ascertained. 

It  seemed  perfectly  evident  that  this  man  could, ^ 
without  much  difficulty,  have  suppressed  the  record 
of  a transaction,  his  share  in  which  had  been  so  little 
to  his  credit. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  cordiality  of  the 
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invitation  to  tea  of  these  good  people.  They  were 
most  eager  to  help  in  any  way  they  could ; but  there 
seemed  little  doubt  that  the  truth  could  not  be  known 
unless  Isaac  Pollard  were  found.  If  he  should  prove 
to  be  dead,  the  secret  would  probably  remain  unex- 
plained for  ever.  But  that  the  marriage  did  take  place. 
Dorcas  was  prepared  to  affirm,  and  thought  she  could 
bring  several  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  same  effect. 

Night  had  fallen  completely  when  they  started  upon 
their  long  drive  home.  Orme  had  shown  himself  more 
genial,  more  conversable  than  she  had  ever  seen  him  ; 
and  that  warm  glow  of  gratitude  which  yesterday  had 
kindled  in  her  seemed  increasing  to  fervour.  The 
knowledge  of  the  miles  that  stretched  before  them,  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  alone  together,  had  no  terrors 
for  her  now.  Her  natural  impetuosity  longed  to  atone 
for  undeserved,  unkind  thoughts.  She  was  learning  to 
trust  this  man  completely. 

''  Well,'*  were  his  first  words,  as  they  spun  along  the 
high-road  down  the  remote  dale,  I don't  see  that 
there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  about  your  position. 
The  second  marriage  no  doubt  took  place  because  of 
there  being  no  evidence  of  the  first.  But  there  seem  to 
be  witnes'^es  ready  to  prove  that  the  first  took  place. 
Even  if  we  can’t  find  Pollard,  I should  hardly  think 
there  is  room  to  dispute  your  claim.  Their  only  point 
would  be — Why  was  there  a second  marnage  ? It  was 
certainly  a most  ill-advised  proceeding.  Ravenhill  was 
too  clever.  Of  course,  many  people  are  surprising  fools 
where  law  is  concerned ; he  may  have  had  that  wide- 
spread lay  idea  that  a man’s  marriage  is  not  valid 
because  he  is  a minor.  I have  come  across  many  people 
who  thought  that  was  so.  But  twenty  years  ago,  there 
must  have  been  any  amount  of  witnesses.” 

‘‘  Yes,  they  were  all  there,”  said  Aldyth  hurriedly. 

Eh  ? ” he  turned  sharply. 

She  was  glad  the  darkness  hid  her  scarlet  cheeks. 
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''  I mean-r~did  you  not  hear  Miss  Hanway  say  that 
they  were  all  there  ? she  said  stumblingly. 

‘'  Nobody  ever  told  you  about  it  before,  did  they  ? ” 
he  asked. 

“ Nobody/'  she  rephed  faintly. 

In  her  mind  was  the  clear  picture  of  her  vision— of 
the  light  streaming  in  through  the  small  leaded  panes 
of  the  window,  into  the  mean  bare  place.  Would  she 
ever  have  courage  to  tell  Orme  about  that — to  tell  him 
what,  apparently,  Dr.  Mansard  had  not  told  lum — the 
story  of  her  hypnotic  power  over  himself  ? She  sat 
silently  beside  him,  and  he,  too,  seemed  to  subside  into 
his  own  thoughts.  They  were  presently  toihng  up  a 
long,  slow  ascent,  and  Orme  dismounted  and  led  the 
horse.  She  petitioned  to  be  aUow^ed  to  walk  too,  but 
received  in  reply  merely — " Hold  your  tongue  and 
sit  stiU." 

Now  at  last  they  were  at  the  summit,  moving  through 
a deep  cutting  in  the  hve  rock,  between  high  cMs  ; and 
then  they  came  out  through  the  Gap,  to  the  place  she 
had  once  before  visited  under  the  midsummer  moon — 
only  that  time  they  approached  it  from  the  other  side. 
To-night  was  very  dark.  The  only  hght  was  from  the 
brilhant  carriage  lamps,  flashing  on  the  road  ; but  from 
far  below  came  an  audible  murmur — Orme  stopped  the 
mare,  that  the  sound  might  float  up  through  the  stillness 
to  them — the  far-off  song  of  the  unresting  ocean. 

A rush  of  feeling  came  to  the  girl  in  the  cart.  When 
last  she  topped  that  hill,  she  was  an  alien — tossed  like 
a ball  into  a far  country,  her  past  all  cut  away,  her 
future  dark  and  unknown,  the  mists  of  doubt  about  her 
footsteps,  the  craving  strong  in  her  for  home  and  friends. 
And  now  ? The  man  whose  head  and  shoulders  she 
could  just  descry  in  the  lamplight,  standing  very  still, 
and  vdth  his  back  to  her — tfiis  man  had  cleared  away 
her  difficulties — had  taught  her  who  she  was,  had 
watched  over  her  interests,  fought  her  battles.  . . . 
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Could  she  now  call  herself  homeless  ? She  knew  that 
to  her,  Wildmarsh  was  home  in  a true  sense. 

She  said  nothing.  It  did  not  seem  that  there  was 
anything  to  say.  She  just  sat  motionless,  hearing  the 
distant  hum  of  the  vast,  unseen  power,  feeling  in  herself 
acutely  that  Orme  knew  each  feeling  that  agitated  her 
mind.  He  moved  after  a while,  went  to  the  mare's 
head,  eased  a strap,  patted  and  encouraged  her.  Then 
he  climbed  silently  to  his  place,  with  an  elaborate  air  of 
lack  of  intention  ; of  having  merely  halted  to  enable 
the  mare  to  get  her  wind.  He,  too,  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  to  say  ; and  nothing  was  said.  Only  trivialities 
passed  between  them  until  they  arrived  once  more  at 
home. 

The  news  from  the  sick  room  was  excellent.  The 
doctor  said  things  could  not  be  going  better,  and  was 
glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Staveley  was  getting  the  air. 
Miss  Hill  had  remained  in  the  house  an  hour  and  a half, 
waiting  to  see  him,  and  receive  permission  to  go  upstairs  ; 
which  permission  he  had,  on  his  arrival,  peremptorily 
refused. 

Dinner  was  laid  for  two  that  night,  but  afterwards, 
A.ldyth  went  upstairs,  and  sat  in  the  sick-room  while 
the  nurse  went  to  supper.  Orme  wrote  an  account  of 
the  inquiries  he  had  made  both  to  Mr.  Dent  and  to 
Maurice  Hayward. 

After  the  storms  of  emotion  which  had  lately  been 
her  portion,  Aldyth  seemed  to  have  slid,  in  the  ensuing 
days,  into  a perfect  peace  pool. 

There  was  very  little  outward  alteration  in  Orme's 
manners,  but  now  that  she  knew  how  active  a cham- 
pionship of  herself  underlay  them,  she  grew  daily 
more  and  more  content  with  them.  No  formal  recon- 
ciliation had  taken  place,  but  she  inly  knew  that  they 
were  reconciled.  They  had  forgiven  each  other,  and 
they  were  growing  to  be  real  friends.  She  thought 
that^  one  day,  she  might  possibly  tell  him  how  much 
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she  regretted  her  flight ; but  just  now,  there  must  be  no  \ 
stirring  of  the  calm  waters ; for  Harriets  well-being  i 
depended  largely  on  her  happiness  ; and  supposing  a | 
breach  should  occur  again  between  the  turbulent  ward  ! 
and  her  strenuous  guardian,  Harrie’s  convalescence 
might  be  retarded.  Both  of  them  set  themselves  to 
think  of  all  possible  ways  of  making  the  child  happy. 

As  soon  as  she  grew  well  enough  to  take  pleasure  in 
music,  they  had  regular  concerts  every  evening,  in 
which  Orme  was  no  longer  ashamed  to  show  his 
delight. 

Aldyth  made  no  comment  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
now  taken  to  dressing  for  dinner  every  night.  He 
acquired  a habit  of  reading  to  her,  if  by  chance  she 
spent  any  part  of  the  evening  downstairs  ; and  he  read 
aloud  remarkably  well.  They  would  stroll  together 
round  the  garden  after  breakfast,  and  visit  the  frames. 
Bray,  in  transports,  told  the  maids  there  was  something 
to  garden  for  nowadays.  Orme  rode  to  Lockthwayte 
with  violets  in  his  coat ; a phenomenon  which  set  all 
the  Mill  buzzing  for  days  with  excitement.  But 
curiously  enough,  the  little  sign  of  human  weakness 
increased  the  better  feeling  which  had  crept  in  among 
the  “ hands  since  Tregenna's  crime  and  Orme’s  noble 
treatment  of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  time  came  when  they  began  to  plan  what  was 
best  to  do  when  Harrie  was  strong  enough  for  a change. 
Dr.  Mansard  thought  some  weeks  at  Brighton  would  be 
good  for  her,  if  Aldyth  were  willing  to  take  her ; and 
Aldyth  was  ready  to  do  whatever  was  thought  best. 

There  was  no  news  as  yet  of  Isaac  Pollard,  though  he 
was  being  diligently  sought  for.  Orme  let  Mr.  Fielding 
know  that,  if  Aldyth’s  claim  were  contested,  there  was 
plenty  of  money  on  his  side,  to  fight  it  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  if  necessary  ; and  this  fact  caused  the  Dowager 
Lady  Veryan  to  become  far  more  placable.  She  even 
went  the  length,  no  doubt  at  Maurice’s  instigation,  of 
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inviting  Aldyth  to  come  and  stay  at  Malloe,  where  for 
the  present  she  reigned  supreme,  and  meant  to  do,  as 
long  as  Maurice  was  Lord  Veryan.  To  this  invitation, 
Aldyth  merely  replied  that  it  would  be  weeks  before 
she  was  able  to  leave  Harrie. 

Maurice  had  written  her  several  impetuous  and 
reproachful  letters,  but  she  had  returned  very  brief 
replies.  She  could  not  forgive  his  silence  during  that 
lonely  time  in  London.  ''  He  might  have  kept  liis 
promise  to  Mr.  Orme,  of  saying  nothing  about  the 
inquiries  on  foot,  but  he  need  not  have  allowed  me  to 
think  he  was  ashamed  of  me,/’  she  said  to  herself, 
somewhat  unjustly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  OLD  LOVE 

**  There  are  no  birds  in  last  ^^-ear’s  nest.^' 

November  set  in,  cold  and  dull.  The  days  closed  in 
early.  One  evening,  shortly  before  the  hour  of  Orme’s 
usual  return,  Aldyth  was  coming  out  of  Harrie’s  room 
when  the  front  door  bell  rang.  Hearing  Hannah  cross 
the  hall,  she  halted,  out  of  sight. 

''  Does  Mr.  Orme  live  here  ? ” asked  a clear,  masculine 
voice,  which  made  her  heart  leap. 

''  Yes,  sir.” 

Is  he  at  home  ? ” 

‘‘No,  sir,  not  yet ; but  he  will  be  in  shortly.” 

“ Oh  ! I am  most  particularly  anxious  to  see  him.  I 
wonder  if  I might  wait  until  he  comes.  I want  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  whereabouts  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  is  guardian.” 

“ Miss  Staveley,  sir  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Miss  Aldyth  Staveley ; she  was  here  during 
the  summer,  I believe.” 

“ Certainl5%  sir.  Miss  Staveley  lives  here/’  said 
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Hannah,  with  supreme  condescension.  ''  Should  1 
take  up  your  name,  sir  ? ” 

‘‘  Is  Miss  Staveley  here  now  ? ’’  cried  the  stranger, 
with  an  accent  of  extreme  surprise,  mingled  with 
tremulous  joy. 

‘ Certainly,  sir.  Will  you  walk  into  the  drawing- 
room ? 

“ Well,  this  is  luck,”  went  on  the  visitor  cheerfully. 

Here's  my  card.  Mr.  Harold  Armstrong.” 

He  walked  into  the  long  drawing-room,  lit  only  by 
the  leaping  flames  of  a glorious  fire  fed  with  logs.  As 
the  maid  drew  the  curtains,  lit  the  lamps,  and  pushed 
forward  a chair,  the  young  man  thought  what  a 
comfortable  place  an  English  home  is. 

He  looked  round  with  eager  eyes,  noting  many  of 
Aldyth's  Florentine  treasures  here  and  there — noting 
the  music  on  the  open  piano,  the  flowers  heaped  about 
the  room  in  profusion,  the  new  books,  the  dainty,  orderly 
disorder  and  perfumed  freshness  of  everything.  It  was 
like  Aldyth,  all  of  it ; the  trace  of  her  personality  every- 
where : but  it  was  very  surprising.  He  could  not 
understand  her  being  here,  after  her  letter  to  Janet. 
She  had  said  quite  plainly  that  she  had  finally  broken 
with  Orme,  whose  conduct  had  been  inexcusable  : that 
she  was  stranded  and  destitute,  and  wished  to  come  out 
to  Italy  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  only  one 
course  had  been  open  to  Harold ; and  he  had  taken  it 
at  once,  coming  to  England  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could,  after  receiving  her  letter. 

It  had  been  terrifying  to  find  that  she  was  not  known 
at  the  address  she  had  given  at  Hammersmith ; nor 
could  her  friend,  Mrs.  Menzies,  give  him  any  news  of 
her.  The  only  thing  had  seemed  to  be  to  come  to 
Orme  to  demand  explanations ; and  behold — here  was 
the  door  opening,  and  Aldyth  herself  standing  before 
him,  the  picture  of  health  and  loveliness,  with  violets 
among  the  folded  lace  of  the  fichu  on  her  dress. 
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Aldyth  he  cried  impulsively,  springing  forward. 

My  dearest  ! I came  the  moment  we  had  your  letter  ! 
Of  course  you  must  come  to  us — you  did  the  absolutely 
right  thing — you  need  not  distress  yourself  about 
ways  and'  means,  we  shall  get  along  splendidly  ! But 
you  are  looking  well,  better  than  I dared  to  hope.  . . 

. . . Oh,  I am  very  well,  thanks.  I — I am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Please  sit  down  '' — as  he  seemed  unable  to 
relinquish  her  hand.  ‘‘  Oh,  how  ashamed  I am,  to  think 
of  having  brought  you  over  ! 

She  was  almost  too  overwhelmed  to  speak.  She 
sank  down  upon  a sofa,  because  her  limbs  were  trembling 
under  her.  This  was  dreadful  ! This  indeed  was  judg- 
ment upon  her  for  her  impulsive,  ill-considered  conduct. 
She  sat  before  Harold  Armstrong  speechless  ; choked 
with  shame  and  the  difficulty  of  making  him  understand. 

‘‘  But  it  was  just  what  I wished  to  do,'’  he  was  eagerly 
telling  her. 

To  come  to  England  was  the  most  convenient  thing 
at  the  moment,  because  he  had  just  completed  his  series 
of  water-colour  sketches  among  the  Greek  Islands,  and 
he  had  to  come  to  London  to  arrange  with  his  great 
friend  Parbury  about  an  exhibition.  He  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  utmost  hopes.  The  things  were  pronounced 
exquisite.  He  had  already  sold  eight  of  the  finest,  on 
condition  the  purchasers  permitted  them  to  appear 
in  the  Exhibition.  He  was  gaily  pouring  it  all  out, 
so  secure  of  her  sympathy,  so  sure  that  she  went  along 
with  him  in  everything.  . . . 

She  let  him  talk  ; her  very  will  turned  to  water  when 
she  faced  the  idea  of  her  own  volte-facey  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  it. 

''  By  the  way,"  he  was  saying,  when  she  next  began 
to  listen.  ''You  never  told  me  how  you  liked  the 
portrait — I sent  it  off  in  July.  I have  been  hoping  to 
hear  that  you  were  pleased  " — she  looked  blank — " the 
portrait  of  you  on  the  balustrade  at  San  Miniato." 
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She  started,  coloured — 

''  I never  saw,"'  she  was  beginning,  when  light  broke 
upon  her.  The  covered  picture  in  Orme’s  office  ! Her 
own  bewilderment  when  he  said  she  had  no  doubt  found 
some  of  her  own  property  in  the  office  1 The  portrait 
must  have  arrived  after  her  flight,  and  Orme  had 
appropriated  it.  The  knowledge  affected  her  strangely. 
All  in  a moment  some  certainty,  some  secret  deep 
down  in  her  being,  seemed  to  reach  her  comprehension.. 
In  a ray  of  brilliance  she  understood  everything  : she 
knew  herself  : knew  at  last  what  she  felt  for  Geoffrey  ; 
what  he  felt  for  her. 

In  a stupefied  way  she  turned  to  the  excellent 
Harold.  How  utterly  misguided  he  had  been  to 
come  ! How  wrongly  she  had  acted  ! . . . And  now, 
this  question  of  the  portrait — what  could  she  say  ? To 
shield  Orme  was  her  one  motive  in  replying  : 

Oh — oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  how  stupid  I must 
seem,  only  it  is  so  surprising  to  see  you — my  wits 
are  wool-gathering.  The  portrait  is  lovely.  It  is  not 
hung  yet.  It — it  arrived  quite  safely.'' 

Her  manifest  confusion  could  not  but  be  visible  to 
him.  Her  agitation  was  increasing  every  moment.  In 
truth,  she  was  hardly  conscious  that  he  was  there,  her 
every  nerve  was  a-tiptoe  for  the  sound  of  Orme's 
coming — she  longed,  yet  dreaded  to  meet  his  eyes, 
with  her  new  knowledge  shining  like  a light  in  her  own. 

‘'And  now,"  said  Harold  with  firmness.  “I  must 
know  all.  Now  that  I look  at  you  more  closely  — he 
was  sitting  extremely  near  her  on  the  sofa — she  wished 
she  had  chosen  a chair — “ I see  that,  after  all,  you  are 
not  looking  quite  so  well  as  I thought  at  first ! When 
I think  of  what  you  have  been  through  ! My  pearl ! 

She  started.  “ Oh,  please,  don't  be  siUy  ! " 

He  was  checked,  and  flushed  deeply. 

“ You  must  forgive  me,"  he  faltered.  “ I am  a 
blunderer  ! But  my  whole  heart  has  been  so  full  of 
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you — all  of  me  straining  to  get  to  you— every  pulse 
beating  with  the  thought  of  how  you  turned  to  us  in 
your  need  1 I go  too  fast  1 ''  He  drew  his  hand  across 
his  eyes.  Then,  in  a quieter  tone  : Aldyth,  you  must 

tell  me  how  you  come  to  be  here,  after  your  total  breach 
with  Mr.  Orme.'' 

Yes/'  said  Aldyth,  with  a white  and  wintry  smile. 
‘‘  You  had  better  hear,  before  calling  me  your  pearl/' 
Something  in  the  faint  voice  made  him  wince  again. 
For  a moment  there  fell  complete  silence,  which 
lengthened  out  until  he  felt  hot  all  over. 

Oh,  speak,"  at  last  he  earnestly  begged.  ''  Don't 
for  Heaven’s  sake  tell  me  there  has  been  any  com- 
pulsion ? " 

Compulsion  ! What  are  you  thinking  of  ? ” she 
cried  sharply. 

‘‘  I beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  again.  But  your 
letter  certainly  implied  that  the  breach  was  final.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Aldyth  humbly.  Still  she  hesitated ; it 
was  hard  to  know  what  to  say.  “ I was  in  a rage  when 
I wrote,”  she  said  at  last.  I had  been  foolish,  and  Mr. 
Orme  had  told  me  so.  It  made  me  angry  . . . and  he 
is  a very  quick-tempered  man,  and  we  quarrelled  ; but 
afterwards  I had  a telegram  to  say  Harrie  was  ill.  . . .” 
‘‘  Harry  ? Do  you  mean  Mr.  Orme  ? ” he  asked,  in  a 
puzzled  voice,  as  she  paused. 

“ Oh,  no.  His  . . . daughter.  I am  very  fond  of 
her.  She  had  typhoid,  and  he  was  away.  You  see,  I 
had  to  come.  She  nearly  died — ” 

She  stopped,  for  her  voice  was  not  under  control. 

Then  Mr.  Orme  himself  is  away  ? ” 

Oh,  not  now  ; he  came  back.  She  is  nearly  well 
now,  we  hope  she  will  come  downstairs  the  first  mild 
day.” 

''  Then  you  consented  to  overlook  his  behaviour  for 
the  sake  of  his  child  ? ” 

A ripple  of  laughter  escaped  Aldyth ; it  sounded  to 
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her  hysterical,  and  frightened  her.  She  rose  from  the 
sofa  and  the  close  proximity  of  Armstrong,  and  kneel- 
ing by  the  hearth,  began  mending  the  fire  to  conceal 
her  embarrassment. 

The  situation  must  be  awkward,*’  said  Armstrong 
decidedly.  “ It  shall  be  ended.  You  must  come  to  us. 
Aldyth — there  is  no  time  for  a ^adual  wooing — after 
all,  we  are  friends  of  long  standing — you  must  let  me 
say  what  I came  to  say — ” 

''  Oh,  no,  no,  please  I I beg  your  pardon,  but  you 
mustn’t — you  can’t,  yon  oughtn’t — when  I wrote  to 
Janet  I didn’t  mean,  I never  thought — ” 

She  had  sprung  up  from  her  kneeling  position,  and 
stood  on  the  rug,  as  white  as  paper ; he  also  rose  and 
stood  beside  her,  a very  kind  look  upon  his  open,  honest 
face,  a great  tenderness  for  her  maidenly  reserve  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

“ I know  it,  dear,”  he  said.  ''  I know  you  never 
thought  of  such  a thing  as  putting  pressure  on  me. 
But  you  don’t  understand — ” 

But  oh  ! I do,  I do  1 ” she  passionately  answered  ; 
and  it  is  all  a mistake,  and  you  ought  not,  and  I can’t 
listen,  and — ” 

He  possessed  himself  of  her  hands,  in  spite  of  her 
reluctance  ; a compunction  so  deep  that  the  tears  ran 
from  her  eyes,  prevented  her  from  wrenching  away  her 
wrists  by  force. 

You  see,”  he  said,  ''  I am  in  a better  position  than  I 
was  that  dreadful  day  when  I saw  you  leave  Florence. 
Ah,  Aldyth,  I had  a presentiment  then,  that  you  would 
never  find  this  horrible  bleak  country  congenial  ! You 
must  come  back  with  me  to  Italy — to  sunshine  and  Art. 

. . . Aldyth,  I have  come  to  rescue  you,  and  only  just  in 
time  ! I can  see  that  brutality  and  harshness  have  had 
their  effect  upon  you — you  are  cowed,  you  dare  not  say 
what  you  think,  your  independence  of  will  has  been 
tampered  with  ! But  I can  withstand  all  that,  I can 
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free  you  ! Give  me  only  the  right,  darling,  to  carry  you 
off,  nobody  can  say  No  to  you  if  you  are  strong,  this 
man  has  no  legal  hold  . . 

“ No  1 No  1 ''  gasped  Ald3rth,  the  laughter  again 
assailing  her,  “ that  is  what  I keep  on  telling  myself, 
he  has  no  legal  hold  1 But  if  you  will  only  give  me 
time,  and  let  me  explain  . . . I . . . please,  please  let 
go  my  wrists  . . 

A peremptory  hand  was  laid  upon  the  door-handle. 
Orme  came  in  just  as  Harold,  mystified,  indignant,  hot 
with  championship,  dropped  the  hands  of  the  maltreated 
maiden. 

Orme  was  perfectly  white  ; his  mouth  was  just  a rigid 
line.  His  eyes  and  hair  looked  blacker  than  usual ; he 
was  a truly  formidable  sight. 

But  apparently,  it  was  a sight  that  gave  life  to  Aldyth. 
That  set  pallor  caused  her  pulses  to  leap  for  joy.  “ He 
is  jealous,  he  is  jealous,''  she  was  saying  to  herself  ; and 
her  heart  sang  within  her,  though  she  knew  she  was 
playing  with  fire. 

“You  have  a visitor,"  he  said. 

“ Yes  ; you  have  heard  me  speak  of  him.  He  has 
come  over  from  Italy,''  said  she,  in  a clear,  controlled 
voice.  “ Let  me  make  you  known  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Armstrong — my  guardian,  Mr.  Orme." 

The  two  men  bowed,  as  duellists  may,  immediately 
before  the  encounter  ; each  eyed  the  other  narrowly. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Orme  firmly.  “ I feel 
sure  that  Miss  Staveley  appreciates  your  fondness  in 
coming  so  far.  She  is  usually  good  enough  to  do  the 
honours  for  me.  I hope  she  has  invited  you  to  stay 
with  us  ? " 

“Not  yet,"  said  Aldyth  readily.  “ Mr.  Armstrong 
has  not  been  here  long,  and  I am  afraid  I have  not 
asked  his  plans." 

“ Let  me  remedy  the  omission,"  said  Orme.  “ Have 
you  left  your  bag  at  the  station,  or  the  ‘ Blue  Boar  ' ? " 
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Harold,  hesitating,  was  fain  to  own  that  he  had 
deposited  a bag  at  the  “ Blue  Boar/’ 

Orme  rang  the  bell. 

I will  send  my  man  for  it  at  once,”  he  said  ; “ and 
meanwhile,  Miss  Staveley  will  perhaps  tell  them  to  get 
ready  a room  for  you.” 

Aldyth  gave  him  a brilliant  smile.  ‘‘  Certainly,”  she 
said.  I will  leave  you  to  make  acquaintance  while 
I do  so.” 

“ But  this  is  trespassing  too  far  on  Mr.  Orme’s 
hospitality,”  stammered  Armstrong,  feeling  the  ground 
cut  away  from  under  him. 

Oh,”  said  Aldyth  gaily,  ‘‘  you  don’t  understand 
our  northern  hospitality.  We  should  be  desperately 
offended  if  you  declined.” 

So  saying,  she  disappeared  ; and  Orme  motioned  his 
visitor  to  a seat,  himself  standing  before  the  hearth  and 
the  rich,  white  heat  of  the  generous  wood-fire. 

‘‘You  will  find  it  cold  in  England  at  this  time  of 
year,”  he  said  easily.  “ I wonder  at  your  choosing  to 
leave  the  South  at  such  a wintry  season.” 

“ Miss  Staveley’s  letter  to  my  sister  hardly  left  me 
any  choice,”  said  Armstrong  stiffly. 

Orme  looked  attentive.  “ Indeed  ? ” he  said.  “ May 
I ask  what  claim  Miss  Staveley  has  upon  you  ? ” 

“ The  claim  of  a long  friendship,  and  my  hopes  of 
calling  her  my  wife  one  day,”  said  Harold  steadily. 

“ That’s  honest,  at  all  events,”  said  Orme.  ‘‘  Is  there 
any  engagement  between  you  ? ” 

“ No.  But  I hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
different  answer.  My  prospects  were  not  such  as  to 
enable  me  to  ask  any  woman  to  share  my  lot.” 

“ And  are  they  now  materially  improved  ? ” 

Harold  hesitated.  “ I have  better  hopes  of  success — 
more  work — and,  with  such  an  incentive — ” 

— “ You  feel  that  you  could  remove  mountains  ! Just 
so.  Also  incidentadly.  Miss  Staveley’s  new  title,  and 
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the  income  accompanying  it,  may  contribute  to  smooth 
the  way/' 

Harold  grew  crimson ; he  looked  steadily  at  the 
ironical  face  that  fronted  him. 

''  Do  I understand  that  you  offer  me  hospitality  with 
the  design  to  insult  me  ? " 

''  Certainly  not.  I merely  ask  for  information.  If 
you  have  come  here,  as  I understand  you  to  say  you 
have,  with  the  design  of  asking  my  ward  to  marry  you, 

I imagine  you  must  have  some  notion  of  how  you  intend 
to  support  her." 

Harold  swallowed  his  fury  with  difficulty.  “It  is 
nev/s  to  me  that  Miss  Staveley  is  your  ward." 

“ I believe  you  just  now  heard  her  introduce  me  as 
her  guardian." 

Harold  mused  a moment. 

“ Well,"  he  said ; “ you  have  accused  me  of  mercenary 
motives  ; I see  no  reason  why  I should  not  tell  you 
plainly  that  I suspect  you  of  having  coerced  and 
terrorised  Miss  Staveley.  You  are  the  kind  of  man 
that  could  cow  a woman,  and  she  is  evidently  afraid 
of  you.  Before  you  came  in,  she  showed  signs  of  the 
greatest  agitation  and  distress,  and  now  that  I see  you, 

I can  easily  understand  it.  I shall  not  leave  Grim- 
wold  until  I have  satisfied  myself  on  this  point." 

“ I am  pleased  to  entertain  you  as  long  as  you  like 
to  remain,"  said  Orme  quietly.  “ You  shall  have  every 
chance  of  ascertaining  Miss  Staveley’ s true  sentiments 
with  regard  to  yourself  and  me.  But  it  would  perhaps 
only  be  fair  if  I warn  you  that  I believe  you  have  a 
rival,  in  her  cousin,  the  other  claimant  of  the  Veryan 
peerage." 

Harold  rose  to  his  feet  ; his  honest  face  was  bewih 
dered,  and  more  than  a little  resentful. 

“ I think  I must  be  dreaming,"  he  said,  with  a touch  of 
haughtiness.  “ Miss  Staveley  wrote  to  my  sister  that  she 
was  destitute  and  friendless.  Her  letter  lay  some  time 
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at  our  Florentine  address  before  my  sister  and  I returned  i 
from  our  travels.  On  reading  it,  I at  once  started  for 
England  to  assure  her  that  while  I live  she  can  never 
be  friendless,  and  that  no  kind  of  social  stigma  means  , < 
anything  at  all  to  me.  I find  her  here,  in  your  house, 
wluch  she  protested  slje  would  never  again  enter — I 
find  that  she  is  heiress  to  a title,  and,  judging  from  your 
iate  taunt,  a fortune  too  ; and  now  you  tell  me  that  she  | 
has  another  lover.  I find  it  a bit  staggering.”  j 

Orme’s  seething  jealousy  was  beginning  to  cool,  and  j 
he  began  to  regret  having  hit  so  hard  at  this  manifestly 
honest  and  pleasant  fellow. 

” I can  imagine  that  you  feel  upset,”  he  returned  j 
more  kindly.  ‘‘  But  I can  assure  you  that  Miss  Staveley 
has  never  for  a moment  been  in  need  of  a champion, 
whatever  she  may  have  thought  in  a moment  of 
depression.  Her  position  in  London  was  entirely  of 
her  own  making  ; but  she  will  no  doubt  explain  these 
matters  to  you  herself.” 

The  door  opened.  Hannah  came  to  say  that  Mr, 
Armstrong’s  room  was  ready.  Harold  stood  irresolute. 

He  w^as  inclined  to  think  that  liis  only  dignified  course 
was  to  decline  all  hospitality,  and  at  once  leave  the 
house.  But  if  his  object  was  to  be  near  Aldyth,  to 
observe  her,  to  release  her  from  the  tyranny  of  this 
remarkable  man — no  doubt  his  best  post  of  vantage 
was  the  house  in  which  she  was.  Orme  himself  had,  as 
it  were,  challenged  him  to  stay  : and  stay  he  would. 

When  Aldyth,  dressed  for  dinner  in  a white  silk 
gown,  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  found  him  there, 
contemplating  one  of  the  second-rate  water-colours 
which  adorned  the  drawing-room  walls.  She  asked 
him  if  he  had  found  all  he  wanted,  and  whether  the 
maids  had  looked  after  him  properly.  She  could  feel 
that  he  was  inly  comparing  the  house,  its  ways,  its 
routine,  with  the  unsparing  descriptions  which  she  had 
so  unreservedly  written  to  Janet  in  the  days  of  her  first 
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arrival.  She  could  feel  a deep  mistrust  and  discomfort 
in  his  manner,  a passionate  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  things.  She  prayed  that  she  might  not  be 
called  upon  to  explain.  Never  had  she  felt  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  herself.  But  deep  down  in  her  burned 
the  new  fierce  joy  of  her  secret  knowledge — of  the 
wonderful  light  which  had  come  to  show  her  the 
recesses  of  Orme's  nature,  in  the  radiance  of  which  she 
seemed  to  understand  him  completely.  When,  in  a 
minute,  he  joined  them,  he  seemed  more  formidable 
than  ever  in  the  correctness  of  his  dress  clothes.  The 
girl  could  see  that  he  was  craving  to  know  what  had 
passed  between  herself  and  Harold.  She  also  recog- 
nised, with  annoyance,  that  this  attitude  of  his  was  a 
little  obvious,  and  would  increase  Harold’s  notion  of 
her  being  under  constraint  of  some  kind.  She  had 
done  her  hair  with  extra  care  that  night,  and  there  was 
a diamond  star  in  it ; she  was  dressed  far  beyond  what 
the  occasion  required.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  but  soothed 
herself  with  the  thought  that  Orme  was  suffering  more 
than  she  was.  He  thought  her  toilette  was  for  Harold. 
All  the  evening  her  excitement  mounted. 

After  dinner,  she  set  the  two  uncongenial  men  to 
smoke  in  the  schoolroom,  where  they  laboriously  bored 
each  other  with  conventionalities  while  she  went  upstairs 
to  Harrie.  After  a while,  she  came  down  into  the 
drawing-room  and  played  for  them  ; but  Harold,  like 
many  painters,  was  quite  unmusical,  and  she  felt 
that  she  played  for  Geoffrey  alone.  She  went  to  her 
room  early ; she  did  not  undress,  but  strolled  vaguely 
about,  listening  keenly  until  she  heard  Orme  bidding 
his  guest  good-night  in  the  hall. 

Then  Armstrong  came  upstairs,  she  heard  his  door 
shut ; and  after  a minute’s  interval,  she  opened  her 
own,  and,  with  a beating  heart,  ran  noiselessly  down- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room.  She  crept  in  so  softly  that 
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she  was  unheard  by  the  man  who  sat  before  the  fire. 
He  had  extinguished  all  the  lamps  but  one  ; and  was 
seated  on  a low  chair  full  in  front  of  the  hearth,  his 
elbows  on  liis  knees,  his  chin  on  his  hands. 

He  uttered  a half-stifled  exclamation  as  a white 
vision  fluttered  to  his  side.  Then,  with  a surly  in- 
flection of  voice  : 

“ What  do  you  want  ? I thought  you  had  gone  to 
bed.*’ 

Well,  you  thought  wrong ; I am  here.  What  is 
the  good  of  a guardian,  if  not  to  get  one  out  of  scrapes  ? 
I am  in  a dreadful  fix,  and  you  must  help  me  out.” 
She  settled  herself  cosily  on  the  rug  beside  him,  the 
fire-light  playing  over  her  face  and  throat. 

‘‘  Look  ! ” said  she,  I ran  into  the  dining-room 
and  brought  a handful  of  chestnuts.  This  wood-ash 
cooks  them  beautifully.  I am  going  to  roast  them, 
while  you  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

Kneeling  up,  she  placed  her  chestnuts,  one  by  one, 
deftly  in  the  hole  she  scooped  with  the  little  poker 
among  the  ashes.  He  sat  watching  her  like  a man 
stupefied  with  the  effects  of  some  potent  drug.  As  she 
set  the  last  in  place,  he  slowly  said  : 

''  What  do  you  mean  ? What  to  do  about  what  ? ” 
She  sat  back  on  her  heels,  staring  into  the  fire. 
What  to  do  with  him,  of  course.” 

After  a scarcely  perceptible  pause.  ‘‘  Accept  him,  I 
suppose,  if  you  care  for  him.” 

“ Oh,”  she  said  slowly.  “ Is  that  j^our  advice  ? And 
what  are  we  to  live  upon  ? ” 

She  laid  a dessert  plate  on  the  ^loor  at  his  feet,  and 
proceeded  to  put  salt  upon  it,  from  a salt  cellar  which 
she  had  brought  with  her. 

‘‘  Mind  you  don’t  move  your  foot,”  said  she  anxiously  ; 
it  is  terribly  unlucky  to  spill  salt.” 

''  Oh,”  he  said.  “ We  come  now  to  the  real  reason. 
You  want  to  know  what  I shall  allow  you,  supposing 
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the  case  goes  wrong,  and  Hayward  is  stingy  ? Is 
that  it  ? 

Well,*'  said  she,  patting  the  salt  into  shapes  with 
the  salt-spoon,  ‘‘  what  should  you  allow  us  ? '' 

He  rested  one  hand  on  his  knee.  What  you  wanted, 
I suppose,”  he  said. 

‘‘  If  you  approved,  that  is  ? By-the-by,  what  do 
you  think  of — Harold  ? ” 

He  winced.  He  seems  to  me  a well-intentioned 
kind  of  ass.” 

Yes  ; that's  the  worst  of  it — his  good  intentions,” 
mournfully  said  Aldyth.  He  looked  quickly  at  her, 

I — I want  to  confess  something  to  you,”  she  whispered. 
‘‘  It's  all  my  fault  that  he  is  here.” 

That's  fairly  obvious,  I should  think.” 

But  there  is  something  I would  like  to  say,  if  you 
would  promise  to  try  to  believe  it  ? ” 

” I can  promise  to  try'' 

''  Well,  when  I wrote  to  Janet — a wild,  foolish  kind 
of  letter,  because  I was  alone  and  disgraced,  and 
miserable — I really  never  once  thought  that  he  would 
come.  I didn't.  It  never  crossed  my  mind.  I thought 
they  would  write  and  tell  me  to  go  out  to  them.  But 
I never  thought  of  this.  Can  you  believe  it.” 

Yes,”  he  said,  jerking  out  the  word  with  his  chin 
still  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  still  on  the  fire. 

” Oh,  well ; that's  all  right ! So  now  you  know  what 
I want  you  to  do,  don't  you.” 

''  No  ; I confess  I don’t.” 

''  To  pull  the  hot  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  me,” 
said  she,  with  a little  burst  of  laughter. 

He  glanced  down  at  the  chestnuts  on  the  hearth,  then 
inquiringly  at  the  bewitching  face,  full  of  mischief. 

Do  you  mean,”  he  asked,  in  an  odd,  hoarse  voice, 
“ that  you  don't  want  to  marry  him,  child  ? ” 

Of  course  I don't  want  to — do  anything  so  awful.  If 
you  have  one  grain  of  sense,  you  would  see  that  I don't.” 

lo** 
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He  could  hardly  articulate,  but  he  managed  to  say  : 
“ Why  don’t  you  ? ” 

She  looked  steadfastly  into  the  fire. 

I see  now,”  she  slowly  said,  why  you  say  all 
women  must  be  liars.  I don’t  suppose  one  woman  in  a 
hundred  would  give  a true  answer  to  that  question. 
But  you  like  truth,  don’t  you — even  if  it  should  be — 
bitter  ? ” 

Truth  at  any  cost,”  he  uttered. 

“ Well,  it’s  because  ” — unexpectedly  her  throat  began 
to  heave — ''  because — Oh,  it’s  harder  than  I thought ! 
Too  hard  1 I won’t  tell  you  after  all.” 

He  let  his  two  hands  drop  between  his  knees.  Tell 
me.  I can  stand  it.” 

‘‘  Well,  because — ^yes,  I will  say  it,  I’m  not  ashamed 
of  it.  Because  I love  . . . another  man.” 

''  Hayward  ? ” The  cry  in  his  voice  thrilled  her  with 
triumph  while  it  tortured  her. 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  she,  “ look  ! They’ll  be  overdone  [in 
a minute  1 I must  pick  out  that  one  ! And  that ! 
And  that ! Don’t  they  smell  good ! Let  me  reach 
that  far  one.”  She  laid  her  hand  and  arm  across  his 
knee  as  she  stretched  out. 

He  started  as  if  she  had  struck  him  : Don’t  touch 

me  ! ” he  cried  furiously,  flinging  off  the  confiding  httle 
white  arm  as  if  it  were  a serpent.  She  knelt  up  on  the 
rug,  taken  aback,  staring  at  him  as  if  she  could  not 
believe  her  eyes.  Ruefully  she  rubbed  the  insulted 
arm. 

Then  a little,  wicked  smile  dawned  in  her  eyes, 
trembled  on  her  mouth.  Geoffrey  I ” said  she,  in  the 
manner  of  Caroline  Hill.  The  tortured  man  uttered 
a sound  like  an  angry  sob,  started  to  his  feet,  dashed 
out  of  the  room,  and  banged  the  door  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  DISMISSAL 

**  That  morning  of  all  mornings  in  ray  life — 

That  window  of  all  windows  in  the  world  1 " 

Alfred  Domett. 

Sunrise  was  looking  redly  over  the  edge  of  the  moor 
next  morning  as  Orme  came  down  the  long  passage 
which  led  from  his  room  to  the  main  corridor.  It  was 
just  eight  o’clock. 

He  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  all  night.  After  his 
hurried  exit  the  night  before — his  brutal  repulse  of 
the  child  who  trusted  him — he  had  let  out  the  dogs, 
stayed  ten  minutes  in  the  garden  till  the  moist  cold  air 
had  cooled  his  hot  head,  then  slowly  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  to  find  her  gone. 

There,  among  the  wood  ashes,  lay  the  chestnuts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  that  she  had  picked  out 
and  put  into  the  plate,  with  the  salt.  He  saw  that,  in 
his  hurried  rising,  he  had  upset  the  plate,  and  the  salt 
which  she  had  warned  him  against  spilling.  She  had 
left  it  just  as  it  was,  the  chestnuts  rolling  about,  the 
salt  sprinkled  over  the  rug.  He  knelt  down,  collected 
all  the  chestnuts,  swept  up  the  salt,  and  put  the  plate 
upon  a table.  It  felt  to  him  something  like  tidying  up 
a room  in  which  somebody  had  died.  He  sat  there, 
brooding  alone  over  the  fire,  at  first  with  a vague  hope 
that  he  might  look  up  a second  time,  and  see  a slender 
white  figure  at  his  side,  and  hear  a sweet,  mocking  voice 
in  his  ear.  But  in  his  inner  heart  he  knew  she  would 
not  come.  He  sat  until  the  fire  was  black  ash.  There 
seemed  something  infinitely  suitable  to  his  state  of 
mind  in  its  blackness,  its  departed  glory.  The  thing 
had  been  alive  and  lovely  ; it  now  was  dead  and 
hideous. 
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Heavily  and  slowly  he  extinguished  lights  and  went 
upstairs,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  he  could  not  sleep. 
It  was  two  o’clock  as  he  passed  along  the  corridor, 
where  a high,  moaning  wind  made  loud  complaint  and 
sounds  of  storm  swept  wildly  across  the  moor.  He 
heard  six  o’clock  strike  before  he  lapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness ; and  at  seven,  Hannah  was  lighting  his  gas 
and  calling  him  as  usual. 

He  felt  curiously  heavy  and  dull  as  hq  came  along 
the  passage,  punctual  as  always.  In  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  sat  Aldyth,  the  hght  of  the 
stormy  dawn-sun  burning  through  her  hair. 

“ There  you  are  ! ” she  said,  rising  slowly.  I have 
been  waiting  to  catch  you.  Are  you  too  angry  to 
listen  to  me  ? ” 

Angry  ? ” he  said,  jerking  out  the  word  below  his 
breath. 

The  girl  flushed  rosily. 

I didn’t  mean  to  be  so — so — horrid  last  night, 
indeed  I didn’t,’'  she  said  hurriedly.  ‘‘  I didn’t  think 
you  would  mind  ...”  She  choked  back  tears  with  a 
sudden  effort,  and  ran  on  breathlessly.  ” But  never 
mind  that  now,  what  I want  to  beg  of  you  is  this— ' 
please,  please,  will  you  see  Mr.  Armstrong  for  me  after 
breakfast,  and  tell  him  it’s  no  use  ? Oh,  do  ! Do  ! 
Don’t  stand  there  saying  * No  ’ with  your  eyes — you 
must  do  it  for  me  ! I know  it’s  all  my  fault,  but  you 
don’t  know  how  I hate  to  have  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
and  it  wouldn’t  matter  to  you.  Do  say  you  will.” 

He  steadied  himself  resolutely. 

” I would  do  it  for  you,”  he  said,  ‘‘  but  it  would  be  of 
no  use.  He  accused  me  to  my  face  last  night  of  coercing 
and  terrorising  you.  He  will  not  be  hkely  to  take 
his  answer  from  me.” 

Oh,  but  if  you  tell  him  I have  asked  you  to^ — if  you 
say  you  have  my  authority,”  she  urged,  her  voice 
lowered,  in  case  of  being  overheard,  but  all  the  more 
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urgent  in  its  half-tones.  Oh,  do  try  for  me,  please, 
please — I have  been  awake  all  night  with  dread  ! Do 
just  try  what  you  can  do,  will  you  ? 

“ Of  course  I will,  but  it  will  be  only  courting  rebuff, ’’ 
he  said.  ''  What  am  I to  say  about  your  going  out  there 
to  Florence  to  them  ? 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide-open,  frightened  eyes. 
''  But  I am  going  to  take  Harrie  to  Brighton.'' 

He  considered  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

Might  it  not  be  a good  plan  for  you  both  to  go  on 
afterwards  to  Italy  for  a few  months  ? For  you  to  stay 
away  until  you  are  of  age  ? " 

Oh,  no,  no  ! " she  began — then  broke  off  short,  as 
a door  was  heard  to  open. 

''  You  are  to  say  I can't  come  to  Italy  and  I won't 
marry  him,"  she  went  on,  in  a rapid  undertone.  ‘‘Now 
you  just  understand,  you  are  not  to  leave  this  house 
till  he's  gone — will  you  give  me  your  word  for  that  ? 
Never  mind  the  Mill,  let  it  get  on  as  it  can,  you  are 
to  promise  that  you  won't  leave  this  house  till  Mr, 
Armstrong  is  gone  ! Promise  ! " 

“ All  right ! " 

She  left  him  the  moment  the  promise  was  given,  flying 
along  the  corridor  and  downstairs ; while  Orme,  as  was 
his  daily  custom,  tapped  on  the  door  of  Harrie's  room. 

Harold  made  his  appearance  at  breakfast,  looking  as 
if  he,  too,  had  been  afflicted  with  sleeplessness.  He 
admired  the  fine  prospect  from  the  dining-room  window, 
and  made  a brave  effort  to  be  conversational ; but  the 
breakfast  was  a dismal  meal.  Orme  was  never  strong 
in  small-talk,  and  this  morning  he  seemed  quite  at  an 
end  of  his  resources  in  that  line.  Aldyth  was  self- 
conscious,  knowing  that  Harold  was  sure  that  she  was 
afraid  of  Orme,  and  feeling  that  her  evident  nervousness 
was  every  moment  strengthening  that  impression. 

When  the  meal  was  at  last  over,  she  took  up  a bunch 
of  keys  with  an  air  of  going  to  order  dinner ; and 
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suggested  that  the  two  men  should  smoke  in  the 
schoolroom.  Orme  took  the  hint,  and  they  dis- 
appeared. Aldyth  rang  for  the  table  to  be  cleared,  and 
flew  away  to  the  kitchen. 

Depression  reigned  here  also.  Abbie's  face  was 
long  and  mournful.  Aaron  was  seated  over  the  fire 
like  one  suffering  from  a bereavement,  and  Kate  moved 
about  with  a furtive  eye,  as  though  afraid  every  minute 
that  the  disorder  of  mind  of  her  superiors  should  vent 
itself  on  her. 

Aldyth  seemed  not  to  notice.  She  knew  they  all 
guessed  Harold  to  be  her  lover. 

“Joe  had  better  go  into  Grimwold,  Miss,'’  saidAbbie 
severely.  “ There's  nothing  much  in  the  house  fit  for 
lunch." 

“ Abbie ! How  much  do  you  think  I shall  eat  ? 
Here  is  half  a cold  bird,  besides  the  joint ! " 

“ The  gentleman.  Miss." 

“ I expect  he  will  catch  the  12.20  express ; Aaron 
had  better  be  ready  to  drive  him,"  she  said  airily. 
She  almost  burst  out  laughing  at  the  instant  lightening 
of  the  two  countenances. 

How  she  wondered  what  was  going  on  in  the  school- 
room ! She  hung  about,  doing  one  little  thing  after 
another,  until  at  last  a door  was  opened,  Orme's  tread 
crossed  the  dining-room,  and  his  voice  was  heard^ 
calling  : “ Miss  Staveley  ! " 

With  leaden  feet  she  dragged  herself  into  his 
presence. 

“ It's  no  use,"  he  said  hastily.  “ He  says  he  wiU  only 
take  his  dismissal  from  your  own  lips,  and  I don't 
blame  him.  I told  you  how  it  would  be.  Be  good  to 
him,  poor  chap ; he's  a very  decent  sort,  and  I — by 
Jove,  I'm  sorry  for  him." 

She  arched  her  brows.  “ That's  surprising  ! I should 
have  thought  you  would  congratulate  him  heartily  on 
his  escape." 
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He  said  nothing  in  direct  reply  to  thiSj^  though  his 
eyes  twinkled. 

''  He  thinks  you  ought  to  tell  him  who  the  other  one 
is”  he  threw  out. 

The  girl’s  eyes  flashed.  ''  Well,  I declare  ! ” Then 
turning  fully  to  Orme.  Did  you  tell  him  ? ” 

He  met  her  eyes.  She  held  her  breath,  and  heard 
her  heart  beat. 

I — tell  him  ? ” he  said,  as  if  bewildered. 

She  unfastened  the  pinafore  she  always  wore  when 
arranging  her  flowers  and  laid  it  aside. 

Well,  it’s  very  hateful,”  she  said  miserably.  “ But 
now,  you  have  promised,  haven’t  you — you  won’t  leave 
the  house  till  he  has  gone,  will  you  ? Honour  ? ” 

''  Honour,”  he  said ; and  a slight  smile  crossed  his 
lips,  for  the  first  time  since  Harold  entered  the  house. 

She  went  to  the  closed  door,  and  as  she  entered,^ 
turned  to  him  with  a little  tragic  grimace. 

He  stood  a minute,  staring  after  her,  then  strolled 
aimlessly  away,  out  into  the  garden. 

Aldyth’s  task  was  evidently  a hard  one.  As  the 
minutes  slipped  by,  each  one  was  like  an  hour  to  the 
waiting  man.  Armstrong  was  young  and  ardent ; 
there  was  between  them  the  tie  of  an  old  friendship, 
the  strong  bond  of  common  associations.  It  was 
possible  he  might  persuade  her.  After  all ! 

Though  in  his  own  heart  he  had  just  pronounced  a 
decree  of  perpetual  banishment  against  her,  he  yet  felt 
that,  should  she  emerge  from  that  room,  to  tell  him 
she  had  betrothed  herself  to  Armstrong,  the  anguish 
would  be  more  than  he  could  support  with  a decent 
reticence. 

Ages  seemed  to  have  rolled  over  his  head,  when  at 
last  he  saw  the  girl  standing  in  the  porch.  He  walked 
up  to  her,  forcing  his  feet  to  move  slowly. 

She  was  very  white. 

It’s  all  over,”  she  said.  ” I have  told  him  the  truth> 
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and  he  has  been  very  good.  He  knows  quite  well  I 
never  cared  for  him  in  the  old  days — he  says  he  should 
have  asked  me  before  I left  Florence,  only  he  knew  I 
did  not  care.  He  is  very  noble  and  kind,  and  does  not 
bear  malice.  I explained  to  him  about  how  dreadful  it 
all  was  when  I wrote  that  foolish  letter.  He  has  gone 
to  pack  his  bag,  and  Aaron  will  drive  him  to  the  station 
to  catch  the  12.20.''  Two  tears  rolled  from  her  wet 
eyes  and  lay  on  her  cheeks.  ''  And  now,"  she  said 
pleadingly,  you  will  see  him  off,  won't  you  ? I mean, 
say  good-bye  to  him  ? I have  said  it,  and  I had  rather 
not  see  him  again.  Will  you  do  that,  too,  for  me  ? I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have  done." 

‘‘  Very  well,"  he  said.  I will  do  it.  But  will  you 
on  your  side  please  give  me  a few  minutes  after  his 
departure  ? As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  your  affairs, 
we  may  as  well  get  this  settled." 

Very  well,"  said  Aldyth  meekly. 

* * * * ♦ 

An  hour  later,  he  had  parted  with  some  regret  from 
the  rejected  lover,  and  seen  the  dog-cart  depart  down 
the  drive,  carrying  him  away  out  of  the  girl's  life.  The 
stormy  threat  of  the  dawn  was  in  act  of  fulfilment ; 
dark  clouds  were  racing  over  the  sky,  and  scuds  of  rain 
drove  dead  leaves  before  them  in  the  wind.  He  turned 
back  into  the  house,  closing  the  inner  door  against  the 
coming  tempest ; and  went  into  the  schoolroom. 

Aldyth  had  put  on  her  long  pink  pinafore  again,  and 
on  the  table  was  a heap  of  fresh  flowers,  and  a tray 
of  vases  from  Harrie's  room,  which  she  was  carefully 
filling  with  water  from  a can  with  a long,  slender  spout. 
The  fire  burned  clear,  and  the  scent  of  geraniums  and 
heliotrope  was  in  the  air.  Orme  stood  before  the 
hearth,  as  usual. 

‘‘  I hope  he  will  get  to  the  station  before  the  down- 
pour," he  said. 
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Yes/’  replied  the  girl ; ''  there  is  going  to  be  a 
regular  storm.  Do  you  see  how  Skipwith  Nab  is 
blotted  out  ? That  is  always  my  storm-signal.” 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  wild  weather. 

“ It’s  a dreary  prospect  for  a young  thing  like  you,” 
he  said.  Are  you  sure  you  were  wise  to  send  that 
poor  fellow  away  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure.  It  doesn’t  need  discussing,”  said  she 
shortly. 

“ Well,”  he  said  slowly,  his  coming  has  had  one 
good  effect ; it  has  awakened  me  to  something  I ought 
to  have  seen  before.” 

She  flashed  a swift  look  at  him.  ” Has  it  really  ? ” 

''  Ha  ! ” said  he,  your  voice  says  ‘ Anybody  else 
would  have  seen  it  long  ago.  . . .’  Well,  anyhow,  I 
see  it  now.  You  must  leave  Wildmarsh,  when  you 
leave  it  with  Harrie,  for  ever.” 

She  faced  round  upon  him  passionately.  What  do 
you  say  ? What  are  you  talking  about  ? ” 

He  paled,  but  spoke  steadily. 

” You  must  not  come  back  here  any  more,”  he 
repeated.  This  is  no  home  for  you.  Until  you  are 
your  own  mistress,  you  and  Harrie  must  travel,  must 
amuse  yourselves  somewhere  together.  You  know  it 
yourself.  Your  own  good  judgment  urged  you  once 
before  to  flight.  You  understand  that  you  cannot  stay 
here.” 

She  flung  the  bunch  of  loose  blossoms  she  held  upon 
the  table.  ” And  if  I say  I won’t  go  ? ” 

He  looked  his  astonishment.  ” You  will  not  say 
so.  You  know  you  must  go.” 

I won’t  go,”  she  said,  through  clenched  teeth. 
“ Do  you  hear  ? I say  I won’t  go  ! Won*t  go  / So  now  ! 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? ” 

That  when  you  have  reflected  a moment  you  will 
see  how  mad  you  are,”  he  replied,  in  a hurrying  voice 
that  showed  his  agitation  to  be  mounting. 
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You’re  my  guardian,  you  say  so  yourself,”  she 
cried.  ‘‘  You  can’t  send  me  away,  and  I won’t  go  ! 
So  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  ! ” 

“No  end  of  the  matter,  but  the  beginning  of  endless 
matter ! ” he  cried  savagely.  “ Do  you  suppose  I am 
really  a fish,  a stock,  a stone  ? If  you  insist  on  staying, 
do  you  know  what  the  terms  must  be  ? You  will 
have  to  stay  as  my  wife  ! My  wife  ! Do  you  hear 
that  ? ” 

“Yes,  I hear.  Very  well.  I have  no  objection. 
Let  us  settle  it  like  that,  so  long  as  you  clearly  under* 
stand  I won’t  go  ! ” she  cried,  her  colour  high,  her  eyes 
glowing. 

As  she  spoke  the  audacious  words,  she  swiftly  turned 
from  him,  busying  herself  with  the  flowers  on  the 
table,  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  scarlet,  quivering 
face. 

He  literally  gasped. 

“ That  you  should  dare,”  he  flung  at  her — “ that  you 
should  dare  to  trifle  with  me — with  me  ! On  such 
a subject ! ” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  call  trifling,”  she  said,  in 
a voice  that  shook  and  wavered.  “ Were  you  trifling 
when  you  said  that  if  I stayed — were  you  in  earnest 
when  you  said — what  you  said  just  now  ? ” 

“ In  earnest  ? ” 

His  tone  terrified  her.  Very  slowly  she  turned 
round  again  to  face  him.  She  was  white  as  a lily  ; 
he  saw  she  could  hardly  speak. 

“ Geoffrey,”  she  stammered  piteously,  “ do  I look  as 
if  I were  trifling  ? ” 

He  came  one  step  forward,  lifting  his  arms  with  a 
gesture  as  though  he  would  take  hold  of  her ; then 
let  them  fall  to  his  sides. 

Then  it’s  true,”  he  muttered,  “ what  that  poor  boy 
said — I have  coerced  you  ! Aldyth,  I never  thought  it 
could  injure  you,  as  long  as  it  was  always  silent ! But 
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they  are  so  strong,  the  things  one  does  not  say  ! The 
knowledge  of  what  I was  feeling  has  been  like  a bond, 
constraining  you  ! . . . Aldyth — in  Heaven's  name, 
how  could  I help  it  ? How  could  I help  loving  you  ? " 
Why  should  you  help  it,  you  great  silly  ? " she  cried, 
with  a sob,  taking  a blind  step  forward,  with  her  two 
arms  outstretched.  She  seemed  so  likely  to  fall  that 
there  was  no  course  for  him  but  to  catch  her  to  him. 
He  felt  her  two  hands  wind  themselves  together  round 
his  neck.  She  clung  to  him.  Her  face  was  hidden 
against  him.  ''  Oh,  don't  send  me  away,  don't ! " he 
heard  her  falter. 

Out  of  the  blinding  mists  that  seemed  to  surround 
him  he  heard  his  own  voice  crying  to  her  : 

Aldyth — Aldyth  ! This  can't  be  ! You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  love  me  ! " 

Oh,  I — don't  know  I only  know  I can't  live 
without  you  ! " 

With  an  effort  that  seemed  likely  to  cost  him  his  life 
he  put  up  his  hands  and  loosed  the  clinging  arms. 
He  pushed  her  gently  into  an  arm-chair,  falling  on  his 
knees  beside  her. 

Child,  do  you  know  I am  nearly  as  old  as  your 
father  ? " 

Are  you  ? I don't  care.  Do  you  think  it  matters  ? " 
she  said,  a little  vaguely ; she  looked  distressed,  as 
though  she  felt  that  she  had  offered  more  than  he 
cared  to  take. 

He  caught  her  hands,  and  held  them  firmly. 

''  Do  you  know  that  for  years  I thought  myself 
heart-broken  because  a woman  had  failed  me  ? " 

Her  eyes  lit  up. 

‘‘  That  was  what  seemed  the  best  part  of  it  to  me," 
she  said  eagerly.  '‘You  had  too  high  an  ideal  of  her. 
Now,  I am  so  troublesome,  you  have  such  a low  opinion 
of  me — I think  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  disappoint 
you  1 " 
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“ Oh,  God  bless  you,  you  wonderful  girl ! he  burst 
out ; and  checked  himself  again,  panting.  One 
thing  more — I must  remind  you  of  everything.  . . . 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  you  are  Lady  Veryan  ! 
. . . It's  no  good,  child ! It  can't  be ! I'm  your 
guardian  ; I can't  let  you  marry  a mill-owner  ! " 

She  put  out  her  arms,  pushing  him  from  her  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

“ Oh,  you  coward  ! " she  said  ; ‘‘  I wish  you  wouldn't 
go  on  like  this  ! I thought  better  of  you  ! I never 
thought  you  would  be  humble  ; I expected  you  to  say  : 
^ Marry  me  this  day  week,  or  it  wUl  be  the  worse  for 
you  / ' " 

‘‘  I ? " he  said,  bewildered.  ‘‘  Who  am  I that  I 
should  venture  to  dictate  terms — ? " 

— “ Oh,  don't ! " she  cried,  with  a laugh  that  was  half 
a sob  ; I don't  want  that  kind  of  talk.  Do  be  natural, 
do  be  yourself — swear  that  you  will  never  let  me  go  ! 
Swear  to  keep  me  always  ! " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet ; he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
lifting  her  clean  off  the  ground. 

I would  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  take  you 
from  me,"  he  said.  His  voice  broke  on  the  words  ; he 
could  only  hold  her  silently,  his  burning  eyes  hidden 
in  her  hair. 

“ Ah,  that's  better  ! That's  much  more  like  you  ! " 
she  cried  exultingly.  Now  I feel  as  if  I could  beheve 
in  things  a little  bit ! Oh,  Geoffrey,  couldn't  you  box 
my  ears,  just  to  make  it  seem  quite  real,  you  know  ? " 

“ How  dare  you  ! How  dare  you  ! " cried  her  trans- 
ported lover,  bursting  into  laughter  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  known  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

TRANSFORMATION 

“ Until  we  love  a thing  in  all  its  ugliness,  we  cannot  make  it 
beautiful.”  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

After  a while  she  told  him  : 

‘'You  can  have  no  idea  how  awful  it  was  when  I 
ran  away  from  you  to  London.  I ran  because  I was 
frightened  ; because  something  faced  me,  too  great  and 
solemn  for  me  to  dare  to  contemplate  it.  But  oh,  the 
craving  to  get  back  ! The  longing,  that  never  stopped, 
to  be  back  here,  with  you  ! When  you  came  that  day 
to  Orkney  Gardens,  and  I walked  into  the  room  and 
saw"  you  there,  I wanted  to  throw  myself  at  your  head 
as  I have  done  to-day,  and  implore  you  to  keep  me  ! 
I thought  you  had  come  to  beg  my  pardon  '' — smiles 
broke  out — “ so  httle  did  I know  you  ! And  I thought, 
if  you  did,  that  I must  show  what  I felt,  that  I couldn't 
help  your  seeing.  And  when  you  said  those  dreadful 
things,  I grew  quite  mad  with  rage.  I would  have 
done  anything  to  hurt  you.  When  I heard  you  were 
in  the  theatre,  I was  shaken  with  joy  and  fear  mixed. 
And  after  the  play  was  over,  and  I saw  you  had 
suffered,  I rejoiced — just  as  I rejoiced  last  night  to 
see  how  you  suffered  when  you  came  in  and  found 
Harold  here—" 

“ Holding  your  hands,"  he  growled  out. 

“ Yes,"  she  sighed.  “ Oh,  how  horrid  you  were  to 
me  ! My  poor  little  chestnuts,  that  I brought  in  to 
cover  my  nervousness  ! They  were  all  spoilt  1 " 

“ We  will  roast  more — plenty  more,"  he  whispered. 

“ And  to-day  ! To-day,  when  you  had  the  face  to 
come  and  tell  me  to  leave  the  house  ! " she  cried,  half 
in  tears.  “ 1 had  to  nerve  myself  with  the  courage  of 
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despair  ! I could  not  think  how  I was  going  to  make 
you  see  things,  when  you  suddenly  gave  me  my  chance  ! 

. . . Now  tell  me  some  nice  things  about  what  you 
felt  for  me/' 

‘‘  I have  loved  you  almost  from  the  beginning,"  he 
said,  ''  but  I jeered  at  myself  for  the  notion.  I thought 
I was  immune — that  I could  come  and  go,  and  hear 
you  sing,  and  see  you  smile,  and  watch  you  fly  about 
the  house  like  a good  fairy,  changing  everything  with 
your  magic  touch  to  gold — I thought  I could  do  all  this, 
and  escape  the  common  doom  of  man.  . . . Aldyth, 
you  know  that  when  I went  to  Vienna,  I saw  her — 
Madame  Goldberg  ? " 

‘"Yes,"  she  whispered  ; and  nestled  closer. 

‘‘  She  is  still  beautiful,"  he  slowly  said,  ''  and  in  good 
health  ; and  I think  she  is  happy.  The  man  who  is  her 
husband  has  been  able  to  do  what  I could  not — to  keep 
her  from  intemperance.  I suppose  she  gave  way  here 
because  she  was  lonely  and  miserable,  in  the  impasse  to 
which  I,  in  my  pride  and  selfishness,  had  brought  her. 
I behaved  atrociously  in  that  matter.  But  I believe  that, 
had  I insisted  when  first  she  told  me  the  truth,  upon 
sending  her  back  to  him,  she  would  have  gone  mad.  I 
am  quite  sure  I did  what  was  wisest  in  keeping  her 
from  him  for  a time.  Where  I was  wrong  was  in  allow- 
ing it  to  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  she  was  my 
wife.  I was  so  deep  in  love  with  her  that  at  first  I 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  adjust  things — to  get  a 
divorce  or  have  her  former  marriage  declared  void  on 
the  ground  of  her  not  having  been  of  sane  mind  at  the 
time,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I had  for  her  that 
devout  kind  of  love  that  would  have  waited  for  years. 
But  she — misunderstood.  She  was  so  unlike  what  I 
had  always  supposed  her.  I believe  she  thought  me  an 
inhuman  sort  of  creature.  Perhaps  I am." 

If  by  inhuman  you  mean  unlike  other  men,  perhaps 
you  are,"  said  Aldyth.  Maurice,  for  instance,  took 
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advantage  of  opportunity,  to  kiss  me  that  night  he 
drove  me  home  from  the  theatre — '' 

— To  kiss  you  ? 

'‘Yes.  I am  glad  you  are  not  so  free  with  your 
kisses.  Tell  me — did  Harriets  mother  ask  after 
her  ? 

" Yes.  She  is  very  anxious  that  Harrie  should  never 
know  the  truth.  She  rejoices  that  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  English  way,  and  that  she  has  no  psychical 
tendencies.  She  has  given  me  some  fine  jewels  for  her, 
to  be  given  her  when  she  is  grown  up,  as  having 
belonged  to  her  mother.  But  as  to  whether  I make  and 
keep  any  promise  as  regards  this,  you  must,  of  course, 
decide.'' 

" I ? Oh,  no  ! You  must  do  as  you  think  right." 

He  flushed  a dull,  deep  red. 

" It  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  you  that  anybody 
should  suppose  I have  ever  been  husband  to  any  other 
woman." 

There  came  a smart  tap  on  the  schoolroom  door. 

" Miss  Hill  to  see  Miss  Staveley  ! " cried  Hannah. 

Aldyth  rose  from  the  sofa  where  she  had  been  sitting 
by  her  lover  with  a sense  that  their  talk  was  not  nearly 
done.  Orme  sprang  up,  alert  in  an  instant 

" We  must  not  teU  her,  or  anybody,"  he  said  quickly. 
"It  will  be  best  to  keep  our  own  counsel  till  we  are 
actually  married,  and  to  get  married  as  soon  as  we  can, 
won't  it  ? " 

I haven't  had  time  to  think  yet  . . . but  certainly 
we  will  not  tell  her.  And  she  must  not  see  you  here  at 
this  hour  of  the  morning  or  she  will  wonder  why.  You 
must  escape  by  the  conservatory." 

" I suppose  I must  go.  Till  to-night  then.  . . ." 

She  whispered  hurriedly  : " If  it  is  not  too  stormy,  I 
will  drive  over  and  fetch  you." 

" What ! this  evening  ? Mind,  you  must  not  come 
without  Aaron." 
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He  turned  to  the  door,  then  flung  back  impulsively 
and  caught  her  strongly  to  him. 

I feel  like  a delirious  man  ; I can’t  believe  it.  Is  it 
true  that  you  actually  like  to  be  here — in  my  clutches  ? 
You  feel  no  desire  to  struggle — to  free  yourself  ? You 
are  content  to  be  imprisoned  thus  ? I can’t  believe  it ! 
I can’t  yet  realise  that — I might — kiss  you,  if  I dared. 
I dare  not— yet ! God  bless  you  ! I’m  off ! ” 

He  released  her  as  suddenly  as  he  had  caught  her 
up,  turned  from  her  with  his  usual,  more  than  his  usual, 
abruptness  ; and  was  gone. 

Aldyth  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  She  was 
obliged  to  pause,  rest  her  hands  on  the  table,  and  let 
herself  shiver  for  a few  moments.  She  had  not  thought 
it  possible  to  feel  as  she  had  felt  during  this  morning, 
during  this  strange,  wild  interview.  But  it  was  not 
weakness  she  experienced ; the  exhilaration  of  his 
tempestuous  wooing  was  like  a strong  stimulant. 
Again  she  lived  through  the  sensation  of  being  lifted 
from  her  chair,  and  almost  tossed  up  in  his  arms  in 
his  one  riotous  moment  of  gladness.  Yet,  with  aU 
his  roughness,  what  reverence  1 

As  she  reflected  that  the  crowning  moment  of  his 
kiss  was  still  to  come,  she  was  clad  in  one  rosy  blush 
from  head  to  foot,  alone  though  she  was. 

Oh,  for  half  an  hour  in  which  to  think,  to  steady  her 
mind,  to  clear  away  those  reeling  mists  of  colour,  of 
glamour,  that  swept  about  her  ! But  she  dare  not  keep 
her  visitor  waiting  longer.  Crossing  the  room,  she 
opened  the  dining-room  door,  and  came  out  as  into  a 
new  atmosphere.  Caroline  stood  in  the  hall. 

Please  come  in  ! How  it  rains  ! You  are  brave  to 
weather  the  storm  ! ” she  said,  her  voice  pitched  not 
quite  on  the  usual  note. 

She  took  the  dripping  umbrella,  the  shiny  mackintosh, 
and  bestowed  them  in  the  stand  ; then  led  the  way  into 
the  schoolroom. 
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‘‘  Please  forgive  this  mess,  I am  just  doing  Harrie’s 
flowers,''  she  said.  ''  Do  sit  down." 

Caroline  seated  herself,  her  near-sighted  eyes  fixed 
doubtfully  on  a mass  of  beautiful  salmon  geranium 
blooms  which  lay  under  the  table. 

''  I heard  in  the  village  that  a young  man  had  been 
inquiring  for  this  house — a young  man  who  said  he  was 
a friend  of  yours,"  she  began,  in  a tentative  way. 

Aldyth  laughed,  as  she  dived  under  the  table  for  her 
flowers. 

" What  an  excitement  for  the  village,"  said  she. 

''  Did  he  find  his  way  here  ? " asked  Caroline, 
unmoved. 

" Oh,  yes.  He  is  Mr.  Armstrong.  I knew  his  sister 
very  well  in  Florence.  Mr.  Orme  very  kindly  asked 
him  to  stay  here ; he  has  only  just  gone,  which  has 
made  me  late  with  my  household  arrangements." 

‘‘  Hump  ! Gone,  has  he  ? " 

''  Yes.  I was  very  glad  to  hear  news  of  Janet." 

“ Did  he  come  to  bring  you  news  of  Janet  ? " 

Aldyth  smiled.  “ And  to  see  how  I was." 

Miss  Hill  waited  as  if  expecting  more.  Then : 

Well,  I've  no  right  to  expect  your  confidence,"  said 
she. 

**  I think  you  are  very  kind  to  be  interested,"  said 
Aldyth  politely.  ‘‘  Should  you  care  to  see  Harrie  for  a 
few  minutes  ? I think  nurse  would  let  you." 

Ha  1 Then  she  is  much  better  ! " 

She  comes  downstairs  to-day,  and  this  day  week, 
if  the  weather  is  fairly  mild,  I am  to  take  her  to 
Brighton." 

" A very  prudent  plan.  You  have  been  here  long 
enough." 

" Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? " 

Your  returning  to  the  house  was  a great  risk." 

Aldyth  looked  her  full  in  the  eyes.  ‘‘  A risk  of  what. 
Miss  Hill  ? " 
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It  made  people  talk/'  said  Caroline,  undaunted. 

Aldyth  laughed,  with  a foretaste  of  the  outburst  of 
gossip  which  the  neighbourhood  would  enjoy  before 
long  on  her  account. 

Come  up  and  see  Harrie,''  she  said.  “ She  does 
look  so  pretty  and  funny,  with  the  teeny,  tiny  curls 
beginning  to  come  all  over  her  head  like  a baby's.'' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

‘‘  THALASSA  1 " 

In  the  life  everlasting  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  in  the  laws  that 
atone  and  agree, 

In  the  measureless  music  of  things,  in  the  fervour  of  forces 
that  rest  or  that  roam. 

That  cross  and  return  and  re-issue,  as  I after  you,  and  as  you 
after  me. 

Strike  out  from  the  shore  as  the  heeirt  in  us  bids  and 
beseeches,  athirst  for  the  foam  I ** 

Swinburne. 

The  wild  wind  and  dashing  scud,  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  were  a fit  frame  for  Aldyth’ s mood  that  night,  as 
she  drove  through  the  murk  wrapped  in  the  great 
buffalo  robe,  with  the  faithful  Aaron  at  her  side.  The 
mare  hated  wild  weather,  but  she  was  used  to  Aldyth' s 
hand  by  now,  and  held  bravely  on  her  way,  encouraged 
by  the  girl's  sweet  voice ; and  no  assistance  was  asked 
by  or  given  to,  the  young  driver,  the  whole  way  to  the 
Mill.  Aldyth  secretly  wondered  what  Aaron  thought 
of  such  a proceeding  as  her  driving  out  in  such  a night, 
to  fetch  home  the  Master.  His  discretion  did  not 
permit  the  least  surprise  to  appear.  As  they  drove  up 
to  the  door,  the  light  streamed  out,  and  showed  Orme  in 
the  entrance,  buttoned  up,  ready  for  his  journey. 

''You  have  really  come  ? " he  asked,  in  so  strange  a 
voice  that  Aldyth  knew  Aaron  could  not  but  mark  it. 

" Come  1 Of  course  ! I have  driven  all  the  way, 
with  the  storm  at  my  back  ! It  has  been  splendid  ! " 
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He  came  up  to  the  cart,  and  set  a foot  on  the  step. 

Then  Aaron  shall  drive  home,  with  the  storm  in  his 
face,*'  he  said,  and  we’ll  sit  behind.”  So  sa5dng,  he 
held  his  arms  for  her,  and  she  jumped  into  them.  He 
disposed  her  safely  on  the  back  seat,  swung  himself  up 
beside  her,  and  called  Aaron  to  drive  on.  Go  by  the 
Ridge,”  he  commanded,  ‘‘  if  the  wind’s  not  too  strong.” 
When  they  were  in  motion  be  bent  down  to  her.  ” Is 
it  true  ? ” he  said ; she  could  feel  him  trembling. 

Yes  ; and  more  too,”  she  answered  softly. 

I haven’t  nearly  come  to  my  senses  yet,”  he 
whispered.  ” I’ve  been  hke  a madman  all  day.  I have 
had  hard  work  to  keep  myself  from  seizing  Brock’s  hand, 
and  crying  out  to  him  to  give  me  joy,  because  I am 
going  to  be  married.  But  am  I ? Did  you  reaUy  mean  it  ? ” 

I don’t  think  you  ought  to  ask  me,”  she  rephed. 

I shall  ask  you  about  twenty  times  a day  until  it 
really  happens,”  he  told  her.  What  do  you  think — 
hadn’t  we  better  tell  this  old  chap  } He’s  utterly 
trustworthy.” 

” Yes  ; do  tell  him.  I don’t  want  to  scandalise  them 
ail,  and  I am  certain  they  would  not  mention  it,  if  we 
ask  them  not.” 

Orme  leaned  back  and  shouted  : 

''  Aaron,  what  should  you  say  if  I told  you  Miss 
Staveley  and  I were  going  to  be  married  ? ” 

“ I should  say,  ' Praise  the  Lord,  O my  soul  I ’ ” 
returned  Aaron  promptly.  ''  But  I wouldn’t  be  so 
surprised,  neither,  remembering  the  taking  she  was  in 
when  she  thought  Tregenna  was  laying  in  wait  for  ’ee. 

I says  to  her,  when  I brought  her  back  from  the  station 
t'other  day,  I says  : ‘ There’s  no  call  for  ’ee  to  be  af eared 
of  him,  my  dearie,  for  he  thinks  the  world  of  you.’  ” 

“ I’m  not  afraid  of  him,  Aaron.  He’s  afraid  of  me.” 
The  old  man  chuckled. 

‘‘  That’s  right,  Missie  ; that’ll  do  him  good.  Keep 
him  there  ; keep  him  there  ! ” 
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‘‘  I have  made  our  plans/'  said  Orme  softly  to  her, 
when  Aaron's  delight  had  subsided,  and  he  had  turned 
into  the  deaf  and  Wind  chaperon  once  more.  “ We  will 
be  married  at  Brighton,  and  we  will  leave  Harrie  at 
that  great  modern  school  for  girls,  where  they  have 
such  a good  time,  and  we  will  go  off  together  to  Africa 
or  somewhere,  and  I shall  try  to  recapture  my  lost 
youth,  and  we  will  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as 
Mills,  or  tithes,  or  lawyers,  or  anything  in  the  wide 
world  but  ourselves ; and  you  shall  teach  me  all  the 
things  that  I have  forgotten,  and  I will  teach  you  all 
the  things  you  have  never  known.” 

It  sounds  like  the  ' Arabian  Nights,' ''  she  said, 
laughing  a little  unsteadily. 

“ It  shall  be  like  that,  if  you  really  love  me,”  he  said. 
It  won’t  content  me  for  you  just  to  let  yourself  be 
loved,  as  so  many  women  do.  It  takes  two  to  build 
the  fairy  palace  of  love ; that’s  why  so  few  manage  it. 
You  see,  without  the  alchemy,  I am  just  a great, 
hulking  brute  of  a man,  no  longer  young,  with  a bad 
temper,  and  a warped  disposition.  But,  if  it  really  is  true 
that  you  are — in — love — with  me,  then  I am  the  fairy 
prince  that  the  beast  turned  into.  Do  you  understand  ? ” 
” Yes,  I understand,”  she  replied  at  once.  I think 
the  fairy  palace  must  be  built  already,  for  I am  not 
standing  on  the  solid  earth.  I am  in  the  midst  of  some 
magic  pavilion,  full  of  light  and  colour.” 

‘‘  Pavilion  is  a good  word,”  he  answered  gravely. 
**  Because  it  is  a temporary  dwelling : you  have  not 
crossed  the  threshold  of  my  palace  yet.  When  you 
pass  in,  it  will  be  by  the  door  of  our  hps  ; and  you  will 
know  what  it  is  to  be  initiate  into  the  central  mysteries 
of  life.  Like  the  white  heart  of  a flame.  There  are  no 
colours  there,  only  the  fusion  of  pure  light.” 

” This  must  be  a dream.  It  cannot  be  really  you 
who  talk  like  this.” 

“ Not  a dream,  but  waking  up  from  dreams  for  the 
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first  time.  The  real  things  in  life  are  usually  hidden  ; 
what  shows  is  the  false  and  the  superficial.  There  will 
be  times  in  our  lives  when  the  real  is  buried  away  out 
of  reach.  Just  now  and  then,  in  storm  and  darkness, 
side  by  side,  one  can  say  just  a fragment  of  what  one 
truly  feels.  Soul  can  speak  to  soul,  and  draw  near. 
Give  me  your  little  hand — bare — thus.  Are  we  near 
each  other,  Aldyth  ? 

The  full  richness  of  the  moment  overswept  her.  No 
wonder  it  had  been  too  strong  for  her — all  this  wealth 
of  emotion,  heaped  up  at  her  feet,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
exterior  of  the  Beast. 

''  I never  guessed  you  were  like  this,''  she  said,  hardly 
knowing  that  she  said  it.  ''  Oh,  I have  found  it — every- 
thing I longed  for  ! J ust  when  it  seemed  I was  most 
miserable  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  the  moon  struggled  forth  from  behind 
a black  ragged  storm  cloud,  and  lit  up  everything 
around.  They  were  on  the  summit  of  the  Gap,  and  far 
below  them,  the  sea  caught  the  shimmer  and  dazzle  of 
the  light  for  a brief,  unutterable  instant. 

The  girl  turned  to  the  man,  struggling  with  sobs, 
shaken  through  and  through. 

Thalassa  ! " she  cried  brokenly. 

Thalassa  ! " he  echoed,  his  voice  full  of  triumph  and 
attainment.  In  sight  of  it,  beloved — all  that  remains 
is  to  reach  it,  and  launch  away." 

In  another  moment  fresh  darkness  rushed  across  the 
moon's  disc  and  the  vision  was  blotted  out.  The  gusts 
of  wind  shrieked  across  the  moor.  The  hoof-beats 
measured  off  their  magic  hour.  The  storm  sobbed 
3iwa,y  to  the  distance  and  came  swooping  back,  fresh 
rain  in  its  angry  grip.  But  to  these  two  it  was  but  the 
orchestra  which  made  the  setting  to  their  idyU.  They 
neither  spoke  nor  moved,  nor  needed  love-words,  nor 
any  close  embrace.  Their  spirits  flowed  together  in  the 
silence,  and  rejoiced  in  one  another./ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

LADY  VERYAN 

O wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 

While  I rose  up  against  my  doom. 

And  yearned  to  burst  the  folded  gloom, 

To  bare  the  eternal  heavens  again.  . . . 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now.” 

Tennyson. 

They  turned  in  at  the  drive  gates.  Hannah  hurried  to 
the  door  to  greet  them,  her  face  full  of  excitement. 

“ Oh,  Miss,'’  said  she,  here's  another  visitor.  You 
had  hardly  gone  before  Mr.  Hayward  arrived." 

Aldyth  turned  to  Orme,  and  was  unable  to  resist 
laughter. 

''  How  kind  of  him  not  to  fix  upon  last  night — fancy 
if  he  had  come  then  1 " she  cried,  discarding  her  warm 
robe  and  jumping  to  the  ground. 

''You  will  find  we  shall  have  to  tell  him,"  murmured 
Orme,  in  her  ear.  " We  shall  be  forced  to  make  a clean 
breast  of  it.  He  has  probably  come  to  suggest  a way 
in  which  you  could  still  be  Lady  Very  an  without  a 
decision  of  the  courts." 

" Oh,  nonsense,"  she  protested,  in  consternation. 

" It  would  be  the  correct — the  romantic  thing,"  said 
he,  with  a stony  face.  " There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for 
you  to  alter  your  decision,  you  know." 

She  faced  round  upon  him  with  flashing  eyes,  and 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  floor. 

" How  dare  you  say  that  ? How  dare  you  ? " she 
said,  under  her  breath. 

He  met  her  indignant  look,  and  his  own  features 
relaxed.  A gleam  of  humour  appeared  through  the 
grimness. 
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“ That’s  right ; pitch  into  me,  there’s  nobody  to  take 
my  part,”  said  he  teasingly„  But  at  the  risk  of  being 
smitten  to  the  earth,  let  me  repeat  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  decide  as  you  think  best.  Only  remember, 
my  income  is  twice  what  his  is.  The  question  lies 
between  money  and  a title,  doesn’t  it  ? ” 

‘‘  I wish  I were  strong  enough  to  thrash  you,”  was 
her  vengeful  reply ; and  he  actually  laughed  aloud,  as 
he  went  outside  to  give  Aaron  his  orders  for  the  following 
day. 

Aldyth,  the  light  of  battle  still  in  her  eye,  the  smile 
quivering  on  her  lip,  pushed  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  came  upon  an  arresting  picture. 

Harrie,  in  her  fleecy  white  wraps  and  all  the  lacy, 
be-ribboned  prettiness  of  an  invalid,  was  enthroned  on 
her  sofa  near  the  Are ; and  Maurice,;  seated  very  near, 
was  playing  Halma  with  her.  She  looked  up,  so 
bright  and  gay,  that  Aldyth  laughed  with  pleasure 
and  glee,  as  she  hurried  forward  to  greet  Maurice. 
She  thought  his  welcome  of  herself  was  a httle  con- 
strained and  embarrassed,  though  cordial. 

''  Well,”  he  said,  you  have  astonished  us  all.  I 
thought,  from  what  you  told  me,  that  this  was  the 
last  place  in  which  to  search  for  you.” 

I’ve  been  telling  him,”  said  Harrie,  to  the  relief  of 
the  blushing  Aldyth,  ” that  it  was  all  my  being  ill. 
But  she  and  He  have  made  up  their  quarrel,”  said  the 
child,  eagerly  turning  to  Maurice,  They  are  quite 
friends  now,  and  I am  so  glad.” 

Mr.  Orme  acted  very  promptly  on  your  behalf,  going 
oS  to  Vienna  at  a moment’s  notice,”  said  Maurice.  I 
suppose  you  found  out  that  you  had  judged  him  hastily.” 
Yes,”  assented  Aldyth,  with  meekness. 

Geoffrey  came  in  at  that  moment.  Something  in 
his  aspect  astonished  Maurice,  Years  seemed  to  have 
rolled  away  from  him  ; the  very  lines  of  his  mouth 
were  changed  ; his  eyes  shone  like  a boy’s. 
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He  greeted  the  young  man  cordially,  and  then  sat 
down  by  Harriets  sofa. 

Well,  young  person,  how  do  you  find  yourself  ? 
he  asked,  passing  a big  hand  over  what  Aldyth  called 
the  teeny,  tiny  ''  curls.  ''  Tired,  eh  ? 

“ Not  a bit,’'  said  the  child,  rubbing  her  head  against 
him  like  an  affectionate  dog.  It’s  lovely  to  be  down 
again,  and  everybody  is  so  kind  and  delightful.  Just 
fancy  Mr.  Hayward  turning  out  to  be  Alda’s  cousin  ! 
We  are  quite  a family  party,  aren’t  we  ? ” She  looked 
round,  with  a beaming  smile,  which  was  reflected  on 
everybody’s  countenance. 

''  Nurse  Williams  met  me  in  the  hall,  and  begged  me 
to  carry  you  off  upstairs  without  delay,”  said  Orme. 

Hayward  is  staying,  of  course,  so  you  will  see  him 
again  to-morrow  morning  if  you’re  good  and  go  to 
bed  without  kicking  and  screaming.” 

The  child  laughed  gleefully. 

I used  to  kick  and  scream  at  bed-time,  really,  when 
I was  a kid,”  she  remarked  to  Maurice.  “ Once  I 
kicked  Hannah  in  the  face ; and  He  picked  me  up 
and  carried  me  away  and  locked  me  in  a room  alone ! 
Doesn’t  it  seem  funny  now  ? ” 

Orme  wrapped  her  in  her  warm  shawls,  and  raised 
her  in  his  arms. 

My  word,”  he  said,  “ I think  you  weighed  more  then 
than  you  do  now.  What  quantities  of  eggs  and  cream 
you  will  have  to  put  away  during  the  next  few  weeks.” 

Let  me  say  good-night  to  Maurice,”  said  Harrie 
eagerly.  He  says  I may  call  him  Maurice,  because 
he  is  Alda’s  cousin.  Good- night ! ” She  held  up  her 
little  pale  face  so  ingenuously  for  a kiss  that  Maurice 
by  no  means  unwillingly  bestowed  it. 

Orme’s  expression  was  humorous  as  he  bore  her  from 
the  room,  her  extreme  fairness  and  paleness  making  her 
look  like  a snowflake  against  his  gipsy  tints.  As  they 
disappeared,  Maurice  said  for  the  second  time  : 
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I can't  believe  she  is  his  daughter." 

Isn't  she  a darling  ? " said  Aldyth  lovingly.  ''  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  see  her  coming  back  to  life 
so  happily  after  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  time  ! We 
feel  as  if  we  could  not  make  enough  of  her." 

" I don't  wonder ; she  is  extraordinarily  fascinating," 
he  said  reflectively. 

Aldyth  left  him  at  once  to  go  to  her  room  and  change. 
After  the  strenuous  life  of  the  hour  just  elapsed,  it 
needed  a struggle  to  recapture  her  mental  equilibrium. 
The  moment  she  entered  her  own  room,  Hannah  fell 
sobbing  on  her  neck.  Orme  had  given  Aaron  leave  to 
inform  the  two  good  women  of  the  engagement ; and 
their  hearts  were  ready  to  burst  with  joy.  They  had 
all  seen  how  it  was  with  Him  . . . Oh,  yes,  for  a long 
time  . . . but  they  never  dreamed  that  she  ! . . . 

Aldyth  had  not  dreamed  it  either.  But  she  felt  as 
though  she  were  dreaming  now. 

Both  she  and  her  betrothed  were  glad  of  a third  that 
night  at  table.  It  was  Orme's  intention  to  write  and 
ask  Mrs.  Hayward,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Aldyth  in 
London,  to  come  and  stay  with  them  until  the  girls 
went  to  Brighton.  The  thought  that  it  might  be 
considered  by  some  that  he  had  taken  unfair  advantage 
of  his  position,  rankled  in  him,  and  touched  his  very 
touchy  pride. 

Do  me  the  justice,  however,  to  remember,"  he  said 
to  Aldyth,  meeting  her  in  the  corridor  before  dinner, 
" that  I decided  to  send  you  away  the  very  moment 
when  I discovered  that  I could  not  trust  myself  to 
hold  my  tongue." 

" But  I wouldn't  go  ; I never  have  done  anything 
you  told  me  to,  have  I .^  " she  mischievously  said. 

" Directly  after  dinner,  we  must  let  Hayward  know 
how  matters  stand  between  us  ; it  is  not  fair  on  him  to 
keep  him  in  ignorance,"  he  decided. 

The  evening  post  brought  a bulky  envelope  for  Orme. 
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He  opened  and  looked  at  its  contents  just  before  the 
two  men  joined  Aldyth  in  the  drawing-room.  He  said 
nothing  of  it  to  Maurice,  but  carried  it  with  him  into 
the  other  room. 

Aldyth,  in  her  white  gown,  was  seated  on  the  sofa, 
in  the  lamplight  near  the  fire.  She  looked  up  as  they 
entered ; her  eyes  met  those  of  her  lover,  and  she 
smiled  serenely. 

Maurice,”  said  she,  ''  I want  you  to  come  and  sit 
here  by  me  on  the  sofa.  I have  some  news  for  you.” 
He  came  and  sat  down  as  she  desired.  “You  are  my 
only  relative,  so  you  are  the  first  person  who  ought  to 
be  told,”  said  she.  “ I am  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Orme.” 

Maurice  was  so  amazed  that  he  leapt  to  his  feet. 
He  stood  confronting  Orme  with  a kind  of  horror,  or 
flinching  in  his  eyes,  as  though  he  looked  at  some 
deadly  creature. 

“ Good  Heavens  ! ” he  cried.  “You  cannot  be  in 
earnest,  Aldyth ! This  must  be  the  result  of 
coercion  ! ” 

Orme  looked  at  Aldyth  with  the  ghost  of  a smile ; 
but  he  whitened. 

“ So  the  gentleman  who  applied  yesterday  for  the 
hand  of  Lady  Veryan  did  me  the  honour  to  inform 
me,”  said  he. 

Maurice  stared.  “ What  gentleman  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Florence,  an  old  friend,”  replied 
Orme  quietly. 

“ And  what  have  you  to  say  in  reply  ? ” said  Maurice, 
in  a choked  voice,  his  debonair  humour  all  gone,  his 
face  as  set  and  determined  as  Orme’s  own.  “ You  have 
taken  advantage  of  your  position  to  entrap  a girl 
under  age — a girl  who  is  very  likely  heiress  to  a good 
social  position — you,  a mill-owner,  a man  outside  the 
pale — you  have  bullied  and  brow-beaten  this  orphan 
girl  till  she  has  promised  to  submit  to  your  wishes. 
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She  tried  to  escape,  she  appealed  to  her  own  family, 
and  you,  by  a trick,  cajoled  me  into  promising  to 
stand  aloof,  while  you  enticed  her  back  into  your 
power.  . . 

Aldyth  broke  in  : Maurice,  stop  please — '' 

Orme  held  out  his  hand  to  her  not  to  speak. 

It  is  my  place  to  answer,'’  he  said,  very  temper- 
ately. I shall  begin  by  thanking  you,  Mr.  Hayward, 
for  your  brave  words,  and  for  your  championship  of 
your  cousin.  Let  me  set  my  position  before  you . 
Reginald  Staveley  sent  his  daughter  to  me  when  he  died. 
He  gave  her  unhesitatingly  into  my  care,  begging  me 
to  keep  her  with  me  if  I could,  and  if  possible  to 
prevent  her  having  anything  to  do  with  his  family. 
I have  here  the  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  wishes, 
and  I will  ask  you  to  read  it  presently.  Having  this 
commission,  I tell  you  emphatically,  that  I do  not 
hold  myself  responsible  to  you,  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Staveley  family.  There  is  another  point.  As 
the  world  judges,  I am  a good  match.  I am  a rich 
man  ; and  though  I am  not  noble,  I am  gently  born  ; 
there  is  nothing  against  my  pedigree.  My  future  wife, 
though  a peeress,  is  a poor  one.  As  we  reckon  these 
things  nowadays,  I do  her  no  injustice  in  asking  her 
to  marry  me." 

Maurice  stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  his 
hands  clenching  and  unclenching  themselves. 

Do  you  call  the  disparity  of  age  nothing  ? " he 
muttered  at  last. 

“ I don't ; but  thank  God,  she  does,"  said  Orme 
simply. 

“ There's  something  else — perhaps  I ought  not  to 
allude  to  it  in  her  presence — the  scandal  about  your 
former  marriage." 

She  knows  the  truth,  and  you  do  not.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  past  to  prevent  me  from  asking  any 
woman  to  share  my  lot.  I shall  myself  teU  you  the 
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truth  before  we  part — not  because  I admit  your  right 
to  ask,  but  because  you  are  a good  fellow,  and  I hke 
you/' 

Maurice  wavered.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
Aldyth's  beauty  that  night  was  a thing  surprising.  He 
could  not  say  that  she  looked  like  a victim  of  coercion. 

She  herself  broke  silence. 

''  Geoffrey,"  she  said  softly,  ''  what  do  I want  with  a 
peerage  ? Could  I not  waive  my  claim  in  favour  of 
Maurice  ? " 

‘‘No,"  he  said,  with  firmness.  “Even  if  you  your- 
self do  not  desire  the  family  honours,  there  may  be 
others — " he  paused  a moment,  and  then,  as  though 
defying  false  shame  said  clearly  : “ We  owe  it  to  those 
who  may  come  after  us  not  to  forego  that  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled."  Nobody  spoke,  and  after  a 
minute  he  resumed  : “ Personally,  of  course,  I hate  the 
position.  Every  man  has  a dash  of  the  King  Cophetua 
form  of  snobbishness  in  him — the  desire  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  woman  he  loves.  But  if  I let  you  refuse 
it  now,  there  might  come  a time  when  you  would 
regret  your  refusal."  He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa 
at  her  side.  “ Oddly  enough,  I have  received  our 
proof  to-night." 

He  drew  the  papers  from  the  envelope  he  held,  and 
laid  upon  her  knee,  first  the  certificate  of  her  own 
baptism,  from  Hy^res ; and  next  the  missing  page 
from  the  Pimthorpe  register. 

Maurice  came  and  sat  near,  and  examined  the  docu- 
ments with  them. 

Isaac  Pollard  had  been  found.  He  it  was  who  had 
abstracted  the  leaf  from  the  books  to  which,  as  a chapel 
functionary,  he  had  had  easy  access.  He  had  taken 
it  out  very  carefully ; and  it  had  left  no  trace,  for  the 
reason  that  the  pages  were  only  numbered  as  they  were 
fiUed  up.  So  few  were  the  marriages  in  the  remote 
place  that  no  later  entry  had  been  made  when  he 
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committed  his  theft.  The  next  event  registered  was 
the  birth  of  a child  to  Samuel  Judson  ; in  the  whole 
of  the  following  year,  no  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  all. 

His  reason  for  removing  evidence  of  the  marriage 
had  been  that  he  believed  he  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  imprisonment,  by  the  production  of  the  forged 
letter.  He  apparently  thought  this  letter  invahdated 
the  marriage  ; and  to  prevent  proof  being  fastened 
upon  him,  he  stole  the  page.  But,  with  the  curious, 
half-superstitious  terror  of  the  ignorant,  he  had 
carefully  preserved  the  document  in  his  own 
keeping. 

Orme  promised  to  drive  Maurice  to  Pimthorpe  the 
following  day,  that  he  might  see  that  the  page  manifestly 
belonged  to  the  meeting-house  register. 

Maurice  had  not  much  to  say.  He  took  it  well. 
His  hopes  were  over — he  was  neither  Lord  Very  an 
himself,  nor  could  the  half-hope  he  had  cherished  of 
being  the  husband  of  Lady  Veryan  be  now  fulfilled. 
But  his  was  not  a nature  to  bear  malice,  nor  to  suffer 
deeply  because  of  worldly  disappointment.  He  sat 
silent  for  some  while,  then  rose  abruptly. 

‘‘  Aldyth,'"  he  said,  ‘‘  hsten  to  me.  I don't  care  what 
he  says  about  your  father  leaving  you  to  him,  or  about 
his  dashed  money.  He  is  not  your  legal  guardian, 
and  you  can  be  free  of  him  in  a minute,  if  you  say 
the  word.  Tell  me  truly,  as  if  he  were  not  here — do 
you  love  him,  dear  ? " 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and  the  radiance  of 
hers  thrilled  him. 

Yes ; I love  him.  He  and  I only  quarrelled 
because  we  did  not  understand  each  other.  Now  we 
do.  And — and  you  don't  know  what  nonsense  it  sounds 
when  you  talk  about  coercion  ; because,  to  tell  you 
the  truth — I proposed  to  him  ! " 

Maurice  stood  a long  moment,  taking  this  in,  while 


“ THALASSA  ! 
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Orme,  with  parted  lips  and  shining  eyes,  gazed  down 
upon  the  transfigured  loveliness  of  the  girlish  face. 

After  a pause,  Maurice  turned  slowly  away,  walked 
to  the  door  and  went  out  without  speaking  a word. 

The  closing  door  left  them  in  face  of  one  another. 
The  rapt  smile  still  lingered  on  Aldyth's  lips. 

After  a long  moment’s  silence,  she  slowly  raised  her 
head. 

Their  eyes  met ; she  sprang  to  her  feet.  He  opened 
his  arms. 

They  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Enchanted  Palace, 


THE  END 
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